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HOW LISA LOVED THE KING. 






Srx hundred years ago, in Dante’s time, 
Before his cheek was furrowed by deep rhyme— 
When Europe, fed afresh from Eastern story, 

Was like a garden tangled with the glory 

Of flowers hand-planted and of flowers air-sown, 
Climbing and trailing, budding and full-blown, 

Where purple bells are tossed amid pink stars, 

And springing blades, green troops in ifinocent wars, 
Crowd every shady spot of teeming earth; 

Making invisible motion visible birth— 

Six hundred years agu, Palermo town 

Kept holiday. A deed of great renown, 

A high revenge, had freed it from the yoke 

Of hated Frenchmen, and from Calpe’s rock 

To where the Bosporus caught the earlier sun, 

"Twas told that Pedro, King’ of Aragon, 

Was welcomed master of all Sicily, 

















A royal knight, supreme as kings should be 
In strength and gentleness that make high chivalry. 






Spain was the favourite home of knightly grace, 
Where generous men rode steeds of generous race ; 
Both Spanish, yet half Arab, both inspired 

By mutual spirit, that each motion fired 

With beauteous response, like minstrelsy 


Afresh fulfilling fresh expectancy. . 
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How Lisa loved the King. 


So when Palermo made high festival, 

The joy of matrons and of maidens all 

Was the mock terror of the tournament, 

Where safety, with the glimpse of danger blent, 
Took exaltation as from epic song, 

Which greatly tells the pains that to great life belong. 


And in all eyes King Pedro was the king 

Of cavaliers: as in a full-gemmed ring 

The largest ruby, or as that bright star 

Whose shining shows us where the Hyads are ; 
His the best jennet, and he sat it best; 

His weapon, whether tilting or in rest, 

Was worthiest watching, and his face once seen 
Gave to the promise of his royal mien 

Such rich fulfilment as the opened eyes 

Of a loved sleeper, or the long-watched rise 
Of vernal day, whose joy o’er stream and meadow flies. 


But of the maiden forms that thick enwreathed 
The broad piazza and sweet. witchery breathed, 
With innocent faces budding all arow, 


From balconies and windows high and low, 

Who was it felt the deep mysterious glow, 

The impregnation with supernal fire 

Of young ideal love—transformed desire, 

Whose passion is but worship of that Best 

Taught by the many-mingled creed of each young breast ? 


"Twas gentle Lisa, of no noble line, 

Child of Bernardo, a rich Florentine, 

Who from his merchant-city hither came 

To trade in drugs; yet kept. an honest. fame, 
And had the virtue not to try and sell 

Drugs that had none. He loved his riches well, 
But loved them chiefly for his Lisa’s sake, 
Whom with a father's care he sought to make 
The bride of some true honourable man :— 
Of Perdicone (so the rumour ran), 

Whose birth was higher than his fortunes were ; 
For still your trader likes a mixture fair 

Of blood that hurries to some higher strain 
Than reckoning money's loss and money’s gain. 
And of such mixture:good may surely come: 
Lord’s scions so may learn to cast a sum, 
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A trader’s grandson bear a well-set head, 
And have less conscious manners, better bred; 
Nor when he tries to be polite, be rude instead. 


’Twas Perdicone’s friends made overtures 

To good Bernardo; so one dame assures 
Her neighbour datne who notices the youth 
Fixing his eyes on Lisa; and in truth 

Eyes that could see her on this summer day 
Might find it hard to turn another way. 

She had a pensive beauty, yet not sad ; 
Rather, like minor cadences that glad 

The hearts of little birds amid spring boughs ; 
And oft the trumpet or the joust would rouse 
Pulses that gave her cheek a finer glow, 
Parting her lips that seemed a mimic bow 

By chiselling Love for play in coral wrought, 
Then quickened by him with the passionate thought, 
The soul] that trembled in the lustrous night 
Of slow long eyes. Her body was so slight, 
It seemed she could have floated in the sky, 
And with the angelic choir made symphony ; 
But in her cheek’s rich tinge, and in the dark 
Of darkest hair and eyes, she bore a mark 

Of kinship to her generous mother earth, 
The fervid land that gives the plumy palm-trees birth. 


She saw not Perdicone ; her young mind 
Dreamed not that any man had ever pined 

For such a little simple maid as she: 

She had but dreamed how heavenly it would be 
To love some hero noble, beauteous, great, 
Who would live stories worthy to narrate, 

Like Roland, or the warriors of Troy, 

The Cid, or Amadis, or that fair boy 

Who conquered everything beneath the sun, 
And somehow, some time, died at Babylon 
Fighting the Moors. For heroes all were good 
And fair as that archangel who withstood 

The Evil One, the author of all wrong— 

That Evil One wh» mace the French so strong ; 
And now the flower of heroes must’ he be 

Who drove those tyrants from dear Sicily, 

So that her maids might walk to vespers tranquilly. 
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Young Lisa saw this hero in the king, 

And as wood-lilies that sweet odours bring 

Might dream the light that opes their modest eyre 
Was lily-odoured,—and as rites divine, 

Round turf-laid altars, or ‘neath roofs of stone, 
Draw sanctity from out the heart alone 

That loves and worships, so the miniature 
Perplexed of her soul’s world, all virgin pure, 
Filled with heroic virtues that bright form, 
Raona’s royalty, the finished norm 

Of horsemanship—the half of chivalry : 

For how could generous men avengers be, 

Save as God’s messengers on coursers fleet ?— 
These, scouring earth, made Spain with Syria meet 
In one self-world where the same right had sway, 
And good must grow as grew the blessed day. 

No more; great Love his essence had endued 
With Pedro’s form, and entering subdued 

The soul of Lisa, fervid and intense, 

Proud in its choice of proud obedience 

To hardship glorified by perfect reverence. 


Sweet Lisa homeward carried that dire guest, 

And in her chamber through the hours of rest 

The darkness was alight for her with sheen 

Of arms, and pluméd helm, and bright between 
Their commoner gloss, like the pure living spring 

"T wixt porphyry lips, or living bird’s bright wing 
"T'wixt golden wires, the glances of the king 

Flashed on her soul, and waked vibrations there 

Of known delights love-mixed to new and rare: 
The impalpable dream was turned to breathing flesh, 
Chill thought of summer to the warm close mesh 

Of sunbeams held between the citron-leaves, 
Clothing her life of life. O, she believes 

That she could be content if he but knew 

(Her poor small self could claim no other due) 

How Lisa’s lowly Jove had highest reach 

Of wingéd passion, whereto wingéd speech 

Would be scorched remnants left by mounting flame. 
Though, had she such lame message, were it blame 
To tell what greatness dwelt in her, what rank 

She held in loving? Modest maidens shrank 

From telling love that fed on selfish hope; 
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But love, as hopeless as the shattering song 

Wailed for loved beings who have joined the throng 

Of mighty dead ones. . .., Nay, but she was weak— 
Knew only prayers and ballads—could not speak 

With eloquence save what dumb creatures haye, 

That with small cries and touches small boons crave. 


She wafched all day that she might see him pass 
With knights and ladies; but she said, “ Alas, 
Though he should see me, it were all as one 

He saw 4 pigeon sitting on the stone 

Of wall or balcony: some coloured spot 

His eye just sees, his mind regardeth not. 

I have no music-touch that could bring nigh 

My love to his soul’s hearing. I shall die, 

And he will never know who Lisa was— 

The trader’s child, whose soaring spirit rose 

As hedge-born aloe-flowers that rarest years disclose. 


“For were I now a fair deep-breasted queen 
A-horseback, with blonde hair, and tunic green 
Gold-bordered, like Costanza, I should need 

No change within to make me queenly there ; 
For they the royal-hearted women are 

Who nobly love the noblest, yet have grace 

For needy suffering liyes in lowliest place, 
Carrying a choicer sunlight in their smile, 

The heavenliest ray that pitieth the vile. 

My love is such, it cannot choose but soar 

Up to the highest; yet for evermore, 

Though I were happy, throned beside the king, 

I should be tender to each little thing 

With hurt warm breast, that had no speech to tell 
Its inward pang, and I would soothe it well 

With tender touch and with a low soft moan 

For company: my dumb love-pang is lone, 
Prisoned as topaz-beam within a rough-garbed stone.” 


So, inward-wailing, Lisa passed her days. 

Each night the August moon with changing phase 
Looked broader, harder on. her unchanged pain ; 
Each noon the heat lay heavier again 

On her despair; until her body frail 

Shrank like the snow that watchers in the vale 
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See narrowed on the height each summer morn; 
While her dark glance burnt larger, more forlorn, 
As if the soul within her all on fire 

Made of her being one swift funeral pyre. 

Father and mother saw with sad dismay 

The meaning of their riches melt away : 

For without Lisa what would sequins buy ? 
What wish were left if Lisa were to die? 
Through her they cared for summers still tocome, °® 
Else they would be as ghosts without a home 

In any flesh that could feel glad desire, 

They pay the best physicians, never tire 

Of seeking what will soothe her, promising 

That aught she longed for, though it were a thing 
Hard to be come at, as the Indian snow, 

Or roses that on alpine summits blow, 

It should be hers. She answers with low voice, 
She longs for death alone—death is her choice ; 
Death is the King who never did think scorn, 
But rescues every meanest soul to sorrow born. 


Yet one day, as they bent above her bed 

And watched her in brief sleep, her drooping head 
Turned gently, as the thirsty flowers that feel 
Some moist revival through their petals steal, 

And little flutterings of her lids and lips 

Told of such dreamy joy as sometimes dips 

A skyey shadow in the mind’s poor pool. 

She oped her eyes, and turned their dark gems full 
Upon her father, as in utterance dumb 

Of some new prayer that in her sleep had come. 

“ What is it, Lisa?” “Father, I would see 
Minuccio, the great singer; bring him me.” 

For always, night and day, her unstilled thought, 
Wandering all o’er its little world, had sought 
How she could reach, by some soft pleading touch, 
King Pedro’s soul, that she who loved so much 
Dying, might have a place within his mind— 

A little grave which he would sometimes find 

And plant some flower on it—some thought, some memory kind. 


Till in her dream she saw Minuccio 

Touching his viola, and chanting low 

A strain that, falling on her brokenly, 

Seemed blossoms lightly blown from off a tree, 
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Each burthened with a word that was a scent— 

Raona, Lisa, love, death, tournament; 

Then in her dream she said, “ He sings of me— 

Might be my messenger; ah, now I see 

The King is listening -’ Then she awoke, 

And, missing her dear dream, that new-born longing spoke, 


She longed for music: that was natural; 
Physicians said it was medicinal ; 

The humours might be schooled by true consent 
Of a fine tenor and fine instrument ; 

In short, good music,Smixed with}doctor’s stuff, 
Apollo with Asklepios—enough ! 

Minuccio, entreated, gladly came. 

(He was a singer of most gentle fame— 

A noble, kindly spirit, not elate 

That he was famous, but that song was great— 
Would sing as finely to this suffering child 

As at the court where princes on him smiled.) 
Gently he entered and sat down by her, 

Asking what sort of strain she would prefer— 
The voice alone, or voice with viol wed ; 

Then, when she chose the last, he preluded 
With magic hand, that summoned from the strings 
Aerial spirits, rare yet palpable wings 

That fanned the pulses of his listener, 

And waked each sleeping sense with blissful stir. 
Her cheek already showed a slow faint blush, 
But soon the voice, in pure full liquid rush, 
Made all the passica, that till now she felt, 
Seem but as cooler waters that in warmer melt. 


Finished the song, she prayed to be alone 
With kind Minuccio ; for her faith had grown 
To trust him as if missioned like a priest 
With some high grace, that when his singing ceased 
Still made him wiser, more magnanimous 
Than common men who had no genius. 

So laying her small hand within his palm, 
She told him how that secret glorious harm 
Of loftiest loving had befallen her ; 

That death, her only hope, most bitter were, 
If when she died her love must perish’ too 
As songs unsung, and thoughts unspoken do, 
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Which else might live within another breast. 

She said, “ Minuccio, the grave ‘were rest, 

If I were sure, that lying cold and ‘lone, 

My love, my best of life, had safely flown 

And nestled in the bosom of the king ; 

See, ‘tis a small weak bird, with unfledged wing. 
But you will carry it for me secretly, 

And bear it to the king, then come to me 

And tell me it is safe, and I shall go 

Content, knowing that he I love my love doth know.” 


Then she wept silently, but each large tear 

Made pleading music to the inward ear 

Of good Minuccio. “ Lisa, trust in me,” 

He said, and kissed her fingers loyally ; 

“ Tt is sweet law to me to do your will, 

And ere the sun his round shall thrice fulfil, 

I hope to bring you news of such rare skiil 

As amulets have, that aches in trusting bosoms still.” 


He needed not to pause and first, devise 

How he should tell the king; for in nowise 
Were such love-message worthily bested 

Save in fine verse by music renderéd, 

He sought a poet-friend, a Siennese, 

And “Mico, mine,” he said, ‘ full oft to please 
Thy whim of sadness I have sung thee strains 
To make thee weep in verse: now pay my pains, 
And write me a canzon divinely sad, 

Sinlessly passionate and meekly mad 

With young despair, speaking a maiden’s heart 
Of fifteen summers, who would fain depart 
From ripening life’s new-urgent mystery— 
Love-choice of one too high her love to be— 
But cannot yield her breath till she has poured 
Her strength away in this hot-bleeding word 
Telling the secret of her soul to her soul’s lord.” 


Said Mico, “ Nay, that thought is poesy, 

I need but listen as it sings to me, 

Come thou again to-morrow.” The third day, 
When linkéd notes had perfected the lay, 
Minuccio had his summons to‘the court 

To make, as he was wont, the moments short 
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Of ceremonious dinner to the king. 

This was the time when he ‘had‘meant to bring 
Melodious message of young Lisa's love : 

He waited till the air had ceased to move 

To ringing silver, till Falernian wine 

Made quickened sense with quietude combine, 

And then with passionate descant made each ear incline. 


Love, thou didst see me, light as morning’s breath, 
Roaming a garden in a joyous error, 

Laughing at chases vain, a happy child, 

Till of thy countenance the alluring terror 

In majesty from out the blossoms smiled, 

From out their life seeming a beauteous Death. 

O Love, who so didst choose me for thine own, 
Taking this little isle to thy great sway, 

See now, it is the honour of thy throne 

That what thou gavest perish not away, 

Nor leave some sweet remembrance to atone 

By life that will be for the brief life gone : 

Hear, ere the shroud o'er these frail limbs be thrown— 
Since every king is vassal unto thee, 

My heart's lord needs must listen loyally— 

O tell him I am waiting for my Death ! 


Tell him, for that he hath such royal power 
’Twere hard for him to think how small a thing, 
How slight a sign, would mdke a wealthy dower 
For one like me, the bride of that pale king 
Whose bed is mine at some swift-nearing hour. 
Go to my lord, and to his memory bring 

That happy birthday of my sorrowtng 

When his large glance made meaner gazers glad, 
Entering the bannered lists: "twas then I had 
The wound that laid me in the arms of Death. 


Tell him, O Love, Iam a lowly maid, 

No more than any little knot of thyme 

That he with careless foot may often tread ; 
Yet lowest fragrance oft will mount sublime 
And cleave to things most high and hallowed, 
As doth the fragrance of my life's springtime, 
My lowly love, that soaring seeks to climb 
Within his thought, and make a gentle bliss, 
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More blissful than if mine, in being his: 
So shall I live in him and rest in Death. 


The strain was new. It seemed a pleading cry, 
And yet a rounded perfect melody, 

Making grief beauteous as the tear-filled eyes 
Of little child at little miseries. 

Trembling at first, then swelling as it rose, 

Like rising light that broad and broader grows, 
It filled the hall, and so possessed the air 

That not one living breathing soul was there, 
-Though dullest, slowest, but was quivering 

In music’s grasp, and forced to hear her sing. 
But most such sweet compulsion took the mood 
Of Pedro (tired of doing what he would). 
Whether the words which that strange meaning bore 
Were but the poet’s feigning or aught more, 
Was bounden question, since their aim must be 
At some imagined or true royalty. 

He called Minuccio and bade him tell 

What poet of the day had writ so well; 

For though they came behind all former rhymes, 
The verses were not bad for these poor times. 

“ Monsignor, they are only three days old,” 
Minuccio said; “ but it must not be told 

How this song grew, save to your royal ear.” 
Eager, the king withdrew where none was near, 
And gave close audience to Minuccio, 

Who meetly told that love-tale meet to know. 
The king had features pliant to confess 

The presence of a manly tenderness— 

Son, father, brother, lover, blent in one, 

In fine harmonic exa]tation— 

The spirit of religious chivalry. 

He listened, and Minuccio could see 

The tender, generous admiration spread 

O’er all his face, and glorify his head 

With royalty that would have kept its rank, 
Though his brocaded robes to tatters shrank, 
He answered without pause, “So sweet a maid, 
In nature’s own insignia arrayed, 

Though she were come of unmixed trading blood 
That sold and bartered ever since the flood, 
Would have the self-contained and single worth 
Of radiant jewels born in darksome earth, 
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Raona were a shame to Sicily, 

Letting such love and tears unhonoured be: 
Hasten, Minuccio, tell her that the king 

To-day will surely visit her when vespers ring.” 











Joyful, Minuccio bore the joyous word, 
And told at full, while none but Lisa heard, 

How each thing had befallen, sang the song, 

And like a patient nurse who would prolong 

All means of soothing, dwelt upon each tone, 

Each look, with which the mighty Aragon 

Marked the high worth his royal heart assigned 

To that dear place he held in Lisa’s mind. 

She listened till the draughts of pure content 
Through all her limbs like some new being went— 
Life, not recovered, but untried before, 

From out the growing world’s unmeasured store 
Of fuller, better, more divinely mixed, 

’Twas glad reverse: she had so firmly fixed 

To die, already seemed to fall a veil 

Shrouding the inner glow from light of senses pale. 




















Her parents wondering see her half arise— 
Wondering, rejoicing, see her long datk eyes 

Brimful with clearness, not of ’scaping tears, 

But of some light ethereal that enspheres 

Their orbs with calm, some vision newly learnt 

Where strangest fires erewhile had blindly burnt. 

She asked to have her soft white robe and band 

And coral ornaments, and with her hand 

She gave her long dark locks a backward fall, 

Then looked intently in a mirror small, 

And feared her face might perhaps displease the king ; 













“Tn truth,” she said, “I ama tiny thing; 
I was too bold to tell what could such visit bring.” 








Meanwhile the king, revolving in his thought 
That innocent passion, was more deeply wrought 
To chivalrous pity ; and at vesper bell, 

With careless mien which hid his purpose ‘well, 
Went forth on horseback, and as if by chance 
Passing Bernardo’s house, he paused to glance 
At the fine garden of this wealthy man, 

This Tuscan trader turned Palermitan ; 

But, presently dismounting, chose to,walk 

Amid the trellises, in gracious talk 
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With this same trader, deigning even to ask 

If he had yet fulfilled the father’s task 

Of marrying that daughter, whose young charms 
Himself, betwixt the passages of arms, 

Noted admiringly. ‘ Monsignor, no, 

She is not married ; that were little woe, 

Since she has counted barely fifteen years ; 

But all such hopes of late have turned to fears; 

She droops and fades, though for a space quite brief— 
Scarce three hours past—she finds some strange relief.” 
The king avised: “’T'were dole to all of us, 

The world should lose a maid so beauteous; 

Let me now see her; since I am her liege lord, 

Her spirits must wage war with death at my strong word.” 
In such half-serious playfulness, he wends, 

With Lisa’s father and two chosen friends, 

Up to the chamber where she pillowed sits 

Watching the door that opening admits 

A presence as much better than her dreams, 

As happiness than any longing seems. 

The king advanced, and, with a reverent kiss 

Upon her hand, said, “ Lady, what is this ? 

You, whose sweet youth should others’ solace be, 
Pierce all our hearts, languishing piteously. 


We pray you, for the love of us, be cheered, 

Nor be too reckless of that life, endeared 

To us who know your passing worthiness, 

And count your blooming life as part of our life’s bliss.” 


Those words, that touch upon her hand from him 
Whom her soul worshipped, as far seraphim 
Worship the distant glory, brought some shame 
Quiyering upon her cheek, yet thrilled her frame 
With such deep joy she seemed in paradise, 

In wondering gladness, and in dumb surprise. 
That bliss could be so blissful: then she spoke— 
“Signor, I was too weak to bear the yoke, 

The golden yoke of thoughts too great for me; 
That was the ground of my infirmity. 

But now, I pray your grace to have belief 

That I shall soon be well, nor any more cause grief.” 


The king alone perceived the covert sense 
Of all her words, which made one evidence 
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That he had lost much honour, honouring less 
That message of her passionate distress. 

He stayed beside her for a little while 

With gentle looks and speech, until a smile 

As placid as a ray of early morn 

On opening flower-cups o'er her lips was borne. 
When he had left her, and the tidings spread 
Through all the town how he had visited 

The Tuscan trader’s daughter, who was sick, 
Men said, it was a royal deed and ‘catholic. 


With her pure voice and candid loveliness, 


And Lisa? she no longer wished for death; 

But as a poet, who sweet verses saith 

Within his soul, and joys in music there, 

Nor seeks another heaven, nor cam bear 

Disturbing pleasures, so was she content, 

Breathing the life of grateful sentiment. 

She thought no maid betrothed could be more blest ; 
For treasure must be valued by the test 

Of highest excellence and rarity, 

And her dear joy ‘was best as best could be; 

There seemed no other crown to her delight 

Now the high loved one saw her love aright. 

Thus her soul thriving on that exquisite mood, 
Spread like the May-time all its beauteous good 
O’er the soft bloom of neck, and arms, and cheek, 
And strengthened the sweet body, once so weak, 
Until she rose and walked, and, like a bird 

With sweetly rippling throat, she made herspring joys heard. 


The king, when he the happy change had seen, 
Trusted the ear of Constance, his fair queen, 
With Lisa’s innocent secret, and conferred 

How they should jointly, by their deed and word, 
Honour this maiden’s love, which, like the prayer 
Of loyal hermits, never thought to share 

In what it gave, The queen had that chief grace 
Of womanhood, a heart that can embrace 

All goodness in another woman’s form ; 

And that same day, ere the sun lay too, warm 

On southern terraces, a messenger 

Informed Bernardo that the royal pair 

Would straightway visit him, and celebrate 

Their gladness at his daughter’s happier state, 
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Which they were fain to. see. Soon came the king 
On horseback, with his barons, heralding 

The advent of the queen in courtly state ; 

And all, descending at the garden gate, 

Streamed with their feathers, velvet, and brocade, 
Through the pleached alleys, till they, pausing, made 
A lake of splendour ’mid the aloes grey— 

When, meekly facing all their proud array, 

The white-robed Lisa with her parents stood, 

As some white dove before the gorgeous brood 

Of dapple-breasted birds born by the Colchian flood. 


The king and queen, by gracious looks and speech, 
Encourage her, and thus their courtiers teach 
How this fair morning they may courtliest be, 
By making Lisa pass it happily. 

And soon the ladies and the barons all 

Draw her by turns, as at a festival 

Made for her sake, to easy, gay discourse, 

And compliment with looks and smiles enforee ; 
A joyous hum is heard the gardens round ; 

Soon there is Spanish dancing and the sound 

Of minstrel’s song, and autumn fruits are pluckt; 
Till mindfully the king and queen conduct 

Lisa apart to where a trellised shade 

Made pleasant resting. Then King Pedro said— 
“Excellent maiden, that rich gift of love 

Your heart hath made us; hath a worth above 
All royal treasures, nor is fitly met 

Save when the grateful memory of deep debt 
Lies still behind the outward honours done: 
And as a sign that no oblivion 

Shall overflood that faithful memory, 

We while we live your cavalier will be, 

Nor will we ever arm ourselves for fight, 
Whether for struggle dire or brief delight 

Of warlike feigning, but we first will take 

The colours you ordain, and for your sake 
Charge the more bravely where your emblem is; 
Nor will we claim from you an added bliss 

To our sweet thoughts of you save one sole kiss, 
But there still rests the outward honour meet 
To mark your worthiness, and we entreat 

That you will turn your ear to proffered vows 
Of one who loves you, and would be your spouse, 
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We must not wrong yourself and Sicily 

By letting all your*blooming years’ pass by 
Unmated: you will give the world its*due* 

From beauteous maiden and become # matron true.” 


Then Lisa, wrapt in virgin wonderment 

At her ambitious love’s complete. content, 

Which left no further good for her to seek 

Than love’s obedience, said with accent meek— 

“ Monsignor, I know ‘well that were’ it kiiown 

To all the world how high my love ‘had flown, 
There would be few who would not deem me mad, 
Or say my mind the falsest image had 

Of my condition and your loftiness. 

But heaven has seen that for no moment's space 
Have I forgotten you to’be the king, 

Or me myself to be a lowly thing— 

A little lark, enamoured of the sky, 

That soared to sing, to break its breast, and die. 
But, as you better know than I, the heart 

In choosing chooseth not its own desert, 

But that great merit which attracteth ‘it ; 

"Tis law, I struggled, but I must submit, 

And having seen a worth all worth above, 

I loved you, love you, and shall always love. 

But that doth mean, my will is ever yours, 

Not only when your will my good ensures, 

But if it wrought me what the world calls harm— 
Fire, wounds, would wear from your dear will.a charm, 
That you will be my knight is full content, 

And for that kiss—I pray, first for the queen's consent,” 


Her answer, given with such firm gentleness, 
Pleased the queen well, and made her hold no less 
Of Lisa’s merit than the king had held. 

And so, all cloudy thueats of grief dispelled, 
There was betrothal made that very morn 
"Twixt Perdicone, youthful, brave, well-born, 
And Lisa, whom he loved; she loving well 

The lot that from obedience befell. 

The queen a rare betrothal ring on each 
Bestowed, and other gems, with gracious speech. 
And that no joy might lack, the king, who knew 
The youth was poor, gave him rich Ceffali 
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And Cataletta, large and fruitful lands— 

Adding much promise when he joined their hands. 
At last he said to Lisa,, with an air 

Gallant yet noble; “Now we claim our share 

From your sweet love, a share which is not small; 

For in the sacrament one crumb is all.” 

Then taking her small face his hands between, 
He kissed her on the brow with kiss serene, 

Fit seal to that pure vision her young soul had seen, 


And many witnessed that.King Pedro kept 
His royal promise: Perdicone stept 

To many honours honourably won, 

Living with Lisa in true union. 

Throughout hie life the king still took delight 
To call himself fair Lisa’s faithful knight ; 

And never wore in field or tournament 

A scarf or emblem save by Lisa sent, 

Such deeds made subjects loyal in that land: 
They joyed that one so worthy to command, 
So chivalrous and gentle, had become 

The king of Sicily, and filled the room 

Of Frenchmen, who abused the Church’s trust, 
Till, in a righteous vengeance on their Just, 


Messina rose, with God, and with the dagger’s thrust, 


L’ENVOT. 


Readér, this story pleased me long ago 
In the bright pages of Boccaceio, 
And where the atithor of a good we know, 
Let us not fail to pay the grateful thanks we owe. 
Groree Exior. 
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A YEAR AND A DAY.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I.—FIVE TO ONE. 


Tur motive of this story is the 
manner in which the character of 
one Maurice Brandon was changed, 
so far as a complete change of 
character is ever possible: how, 
from being one with whom, either 
in his beliefs or conduct, no read- 
er of this, it is hoped, will feel 
sympathy, he became one who at 
least deserves all sympathy, even 
though he should not be so fortu- 
nate as to receive it; how he was 
brought down from dwelling «part 
in a cloud-land.of his own, to do, 
one may hope, some work as a man 
among a world of men; how, in a 
word, he served his apprenticeship 
to real and actual life. It is true 
that the force of external circum- 
stances had seemingly more to do 
with this change than any special 
or peculiar merit in the man him- 
self; but since the moral of this 
story—in so far as it professes to 
contain any moral whatever—must 
be taken as relating to this very 
point, it would be both inartistic 
and injudicious to discuss, by way 
of epilogue, that which by the com- 
mon consent of fabulists is always 
placed at the end, supposing it to 
be placed anywhere at all. Such, 
then, is the principal and funda- 
méntal motive of this story ; but, 
incidentally thereto, will be shown 
how two small households, obscure, 
unconnected, and living far apart 
from one another in two obscure 
country towns, carried on together, 
within the space of a single year, 
an entire drama of human life— 
on @ small scale indeed, but com- 
plete in all its parts, from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Since, however, it is in neither 
of these country towns that this 
drama will be brought to a close, 
but in the*least obscure of all 
the cities of the earth, it is not 
unfitting that there also it should 
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set out; and as its concluding 
words will be spoken neither by 
its hero nor by its heroine, nor 
indeed by any of the dramatis 
persone, regularly so styled, but 
by those who, in all dramas of real 
life, do actually speak the last 
words — that is to say, certain 
among the spectators —so these 
same spectators shall spéak the pro- 
logue also, in order that, among 
other reasons, they may not be 
utter strangers to the audience when 
they step upon the stage before the 
fallen curtain at the last. 

It was, then, some few years 
since that three persons were sit- 
ting together in a second-floor room 
in the Temple, certainly amusing 
themselves exceedingly well with 
tobacco and brandy-and-water, and 
possibly entertaining each other in- 
differently with a mixture of silence 
and conversation. Their respective 
ages and features are of no particu- 
lar consequence; their names—not 
that these are of much more impor- 
tance—were Ramsden, Layton, and 
Hammond. <As to their pursuits, 
Ramsden, the tenant of the room, 
was a barrister who, having been 
unsuccessful in obtaining the guin- 
eas which are represented by briefs, 
had at last succeeded in pushing 
himself upon the staff of a well- 
known daily paper. Layton was a 
newspaper critic by profession, and 
never had been and never expected 
to be anything else; and Hammond 
was a sort of amateur conversa- 
tional critic, who lived upon some 
small means, either of his own or 
of his relations and friends, and 
considered himself, and was con- 
sidered, a “literary man,” though 
he had never, to anybody’s know- 
ledge, done anything to carry out 
the idea. They all belonged to the 
same set, and spent much time in 
criticising other people when they 

2N 
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were together, and still more time 
in dissecting each other when they 
happened to be separate. Being 
now together,— 

“Well, then,” said Hammond, 
after a long pause, “so much for 
that. The man’s an ass, and his 
book proves it admirably. It’s 
about the only thing he ever did 
succeed in proving. Let’s talk of 
better things. It would certainly be 
easy.” 

Layton.— With pleasure. What 
shall it be? Politics?” 

Hammond.—* In August? Thank 
you. Let us follow the example of 
our own betters. It was not in 
August, I fancy, that Galileo said of 
the world, ‘It moves,’” 

Layton.—“ Theology ?” 

Ramsden.—“‘ That will be more 
appropriate to the hot weather, 
perhaps. But if you want to talk 
about something really serious for 
once, is it true that Wood & 
Field’s is a smash out and out, or 
will anything be saved? You 
ought to know, Hammond.” 

Hammond,—“T only wish I had 
any cause to know—that I’d had 
anything to lose, that is. No—I 
know nothing about it myself. 
Banks are not much in my line, 
I’m sorry to say. But I fancy the 
smash is a very fair specimen. I 
hope neither of you fellows is likely 
to be hit ?” 

Layton —“Not I. I’m safe in 
the ‘'hrees, I never speculate, ex- 
cept sometimes about an author's 
sense.” 

Hammond.—“ The. worst specu- 
lative investment going.” 

Layton.—“ Which? The sense or 
the cents ?” 

Hammond, — “My dear boy! 
do you think I’d blaspheme the 
funds?” 

Ramsden.—“T think you'd blas- 
pheme anything.” 

Hammond, — “Thanks for the 
compliment. It’s as well to be 
accounted liberal in these days.” 

Layton.--“I thought we were to 
avoid politics.” 

Hammond,—“ Well, then, re- 


venons. What have you heard of 
the bank at the ‘ Trumpet’?” 

Layton.—“ They don’t give me 
money to write about — and not 
much to write. But I heard from 
Harris a 

Ramsden.—‘‘ The City man, isn’t 
it?” 

Layton.—“ Yes. Well, he says 
that it’s up about the biggest tre 
he ever saw, and no chance of com- 
ing down again—that it’s all up, 
in fact.” 

Hammond. — “By Jove! a nice 
look - out for some people one 
knows.” 

Ramsden.—“‘There’s something 
in the misfortunes of our friends 
not altogether és 

Layton. — “Don’t, pray! And 
then Harris is always wrong.” 


Ramsden. — “Treason to the * 


‘Trumpet ’!” 

Layton—“ Oh! we're all friends 
here, and we don’t tell tales out of 
school. And you know my opinion 
of Harris long ago.” 

Ramsden. —“ Not I. I didn't 
know you had any opinion of him 
—I'm sure I haven't. But,” dis- 
appointedly, “I’m glad you don't 
believe him in this case. Only, if 
he’s wrong, I have written a leader 
in vain—that’s all.” 

Hammond.—“ Nonsense. If Har- 
ris does turn out wrong, you'll have 
food for two. And I’m inclined,to 
back Harris this time.” 

A pause, 

Hammond.—T say, Layton——” 

Layton.—“ Well? ” 

Hammond,—“ Have they sent 
you that book of Brandon’s yet?” 

Layton—“TI should rather think 
they had!” 

Hammond.—“ Well? ” 

Layton—“TI don’t know. Have 
you read it?” 

Hammond.—* Yes, last night, over 
my last pipe.” 

Ramsden, —“* What!—all three 
volumes ?” 

Hammond.— Title-page and all 
—especially the title-page. Clever 
od especially the title-page — 
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Layton.—“ Brandon all over. I’m 
going to pitch into it, hot and 
strong. But it’ll sell.” 

Hammond.—“ Sell? Trust Short 
for knowing what will sell—con- 
found him! ” 

Ramsden.—“‘ My dear Hammond, 
that's a very inconsequential speech 
of yours. What has the trade ever 
done to you? Have you had deal- 
ings with Short? And if not, why 
this explosion ?” 

Hammond.—“ Well, well. I sup- 
pose Brandon and Short together 
know what they’re about. But we 
shall see.” 

Ramsden (modestly).—“ Do you 
know, I rather believe in Brandon.” 

Layton.—“ Yes; no doubt he’s 
clever—but he’s too clever. I don’t 
mean to say that I don’t. understand 
him myself, but I should think not 
one man in a thousand did. And 
firstly, be intelligible; secondly, be 
intelligible; thirdly, be intelligible. 
That’s what I call my Demosthenic 
eanon of criticism.” 

Hammond.—“ And a very good 
one too. I hate books that it 
takes a Layton to understand. And 
I hate Saxon English.” 

Ramsden and Layton (shocked). 
—“ What!” 

Hammond.—T don’t mean An- 
glo-Saxon, mind you; I mean ‘the 
English that Brandon brought with 
him from Saxony, or wherever in 
Germany was his alma mater. He 
came hot from Heidelberg; or Jena, 
or Tibingen, you know, or some 
such place.” 

Ramsden.—“T see. Well, his 
style is peculiar, no doubt.” 

‘Hammond.—“ I should rather 
tink it was—both' his poetry and 
his prose. Do you know that 
thing e 

Layton—“ Ah! poetry’s not my 
line, away from the shop. When I 
said I understood Brandon, I meant 
his prose, of course.” 

Ramsden.—“ Well, the man’s 8 
sort of a success, anyhow. There’s 
no doubt about that. I know him 
a little.” 

Hammond. —‘“‘So ‘do I — and 
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don’t much like him. I think 
there’s a knock at the door, Rams- 
den.” 

Ramsden.—“ Come in! Ah, Wil- 
son! how are you, old fellow? Sit 
down. This is_bird’s-eye—that’s 
cognac. Or will you do a weed?” 

Wilson (an ambiguous-looking 
man of about forty).—“ Thanks; I'll 
try the customary bird’s-eye. How 
are you, Layton? How are you, 
Hammond? Thought I might find 
one of you fellows here. By Jove! 
what a blow-up that is of Wood 
& Field’s! Capital cognac, Rams- 
den—how much a dozen?” 

Hammond.—“ It’s true, then?” 

Wilson.—“ Wood & Field’s? I 
should think so. Not a penny. 
No assets. - Liabilities very much 
the other way. Hope it’s nothing 
to any of you?” 

Ramsden.—“ Nothing to us—nor 
to you, I fancy. You don’t fly to 


the brandy like a despairing share- 
Help yoursef as if you 


holder. 
were.” 
Wilson.—“ Thanks; I will. No, 
I’m not one. But I'll tell you who 
is. You'll be interested, all you 
venomous critics, just now.” 
Layton. — “Not the 
pet ? ? ” 
Ramsden.—“ Not the ‘ Waverer’?” 
Hammond.—“ Not the P 
Wilson.— “No, you _ selfish 
brutes!” 
Ramsden.—‘ Who then?” 
Wilson.—“ Maurice Brandon.” 
Layton.—“ The devil!” 
Ramsden.—‘‘ By Jove!” 
Hammond.—“Is he in 
much ?” 
Wilson.— “ In 
Best authority.” 
Ramsden.—“ Well, that’s con- 
founded hard lines. He’ll have to 
make his books pay now; and, in 
spite of Hammond, he’s not the 
man to do it. I’m afraid he’s 
above writing to sell. I know 
what a bore I found it myself at 
first—not that J was ever proud.” 
Layton.—* Well, one mustn’t hit 
a@ man when he's down. . I'll give 
his book another look through. 


‘Trum- 


for 


for everything. 
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Perhaps it is not so very Brandon- 
ish after all.” 

Hammond.—“ Has he got rich 
relations? ” 

Ramsden.—" None that can help 
him, I know; but he has a great 
many poor ones.” 

Wilson.—“ Oh! he’ll make a liv- 
ing—a man who’s talked about a 
little already.” 

Ramsden.—“ But it isn’t only 
that. Any one can live, I suppose, 
somehow. I can, so it can’t be so 
very difficult. But, you see, Bran- 
don has never known what it is to 
be hard up, as we have, and went in 
for the high style, you know—self- 
culture, and all that. And then he 
has been lionised, and taken up by 
swells 44 

Hammond.—“ And drunk = La- 
fitte, and smoked Lopez, and eaten 
foie gras. Yes, I can fancy he'll find 
it hard to come down among us poor 
beggars, and put up with stout and 
bird’s-eye—no offence to yours, 
Ramsden—and a tough steak, when 
he can get them.” , 

Layton.— “Come up among us, 
you mean.” 

Ramsden.—“ Yes— up the attic 
stairs. Well, we mustn’t be too 
proud. I vote we give him a 
chance among us.” 

Wilson.—“ Of course, if he’ll let 
us.” 


Ramsden. — ‘“‘ Of course. But 
surely a man like him will get some 
appointment——” 

Hammond.—“ Or marry money.” 

Ramsden.—“ Ah! that’s what he 
ought to do—and if all one hears 
is true, he’s just the man to do it. 
He’ll never get an appointment, for 
he has made every man he ever 
knew his enemy by making love to 
his wives and daughters, from what 
T hear.” 

Hammond.— Wife and daugh- 
ters, you mean. But that’s false 
philosophy of yours, Ramsden. A 
man never loses by that.” 

Ramsden.—“ Perhaps not. But 
now we shall be able to see the use 
of artistic courtship.” 

Layton.— What’s that? Is the 
phrase a Brandonism ?” 
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Ramsden.—“‘ No; he’d call it the 
study of woman as art-material, 
Don’t you remember where in that 
other book of his—the last before 
this, I mean id 

Wilson. —“ Where he classes 
women with birds and flowers, not 
intending, however, to be compli- 
mentary? JI remember. So that’s 
artistic courtship, is it ?” 

Hammond,—" Women rather like 
to hear their sex abused—they can 
apply the abuse to all their she- 
friends. It won’t do Brandon a bit 
of damage, matrimonially.” 

Ramsden.—* Pleasant for Mrs, 
Brandon, though, when she finds 
out that she has only brought her 
husband the means to follow up a 
branch of study that is no doubt 
pleasant and interesting and highly 
useful, but it is at the same time lia- 
ble to be unappreciated by a wife 
who has any jealous tendencies.” 

Hammond.—“ Oh! she'll have to 
console herself by regarding her- 
self in the light of an art-patron.” 

Layton.—“ Very consolatory in- 
deed. I don’t believe much in 
these flirtations—Platonic, artistic, 
whatever the last name for them is. 
They seem to me a very highly 
artistic road to the Divorce Court. 
However, it’s nothing tome. Cha- 
cun @ son gott. But I rather pre- 
fer to call a spade a spade myself 
—with ail deference to Hammond’s 
dislike of Saxon English.” 

Ramsden.—“ Ah, well. I dare- 
say he’ll settle down into the regu- 
lar British husband when he finds 
it a question of marriage or star- 
vation.” 

Layton.—“T should prefer the 
starvation. Liberty and a crust.” * 

Hammond, —“ But Brandon isn’t 
the man to like crusts, at least 
without a good deal of butter. 
And if I’m not wrong, not to go so 
far as Pickering, who always says 
that Brandon is the most thorough- 
ly selfish man both in theory and 
practice he ever knew, there’s 4 
very pretty tendency in Master 
Maurice Brandon to look out for 
number one.” 

Wilson.— “ And quite right tov. 
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I have much the same tendency 
myself—and I fancy Hammond's 
not quite without it, not to speak 
of the rest of the world.” 

Hammond.—“ Yes; but I mean 
he’s not the man to prefer even 
self-culture, as he calls it, to self- 
comfort. Now it seems that mar- 
riage is against his views about the 
freedom of the artist to spread his 
wings, and all that rubbish; but I 
wouldn’t mind giving odds, know- 
ing of him even the little I do, that 
he is the husband of an heiress, or 
engaged to one, within a year and 
a day.” 

Ramsden,—‘ TI doubt.” 

Layton.—“ What are your odds?” 

Wilson.— “ Heiresses scarce—time 
short—Brandon not the swell he 
was—general chances—done, with 
decent odds. I'll take ten to one, 
for a fiver.” 

Layton —“T won't. 
even, either way.” 

Ramsden.—“ Done with you, Lay- 
ton. I'll lay an even five that 
Brandon is neither married nor en- 


But Til bet 


gaged to a woman with money or ex- 
pectations in a year and a day from 


this is the 29th?” 

Layton, —“ Done. But you 
needn’t add ‘with money.’ No 
one supposes Brandon would marry 
without.” 

Ramsden.—“ So be it, then.” 

Wilson.—“ And how about you, 
Hammond? Do you give the ten 
to one ?” 

Hammond.—“ Five to one.” 

Wilson.—‘‘ Make it seven? six? 
No? Then I'll take the five. Mind, 
no hedging.” 

Hammond.—“ Of course 
I'm backing my own 
Tien we stand so: bar death 

Layton.—“ And lunacy, seeing 
that it is Brandon who is in que:- 
tion.” 

Hammond.—‘ Bar death and 
lunacy, then, I lay five to one with 
Wilson that Brandon is either 
married or engaged to be married 
to a woman with money in a year 
and a day from the 28th of August. 
Layton with Ramsden even to the 
same effect. Is that it? Settled 


now. Let's see 


not. 
opinion. 


” 
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unanimously. There, I have booked 
it.” 

Ramsden—“ We may as well 
keep it quiet. I shouldn't like 
Brandon to hear of it.” 

Layton.— Of course. But there's 
one little thing—how is one to 
know? Marriage would be notorious 
—but how about an engagement?” 

Wilson.—“ Ignorance to stand 
for negative certainty.” 

Layton—“ Thank you. I don’t 
quite see the justice of that.” 

Ramsden.—“ Oh, never- mind! 
One will be sure to know. Say, if 
we haven’t heard of an engagement 
at the end of the time, that pay- 
ment stand over till Hammond and 
Layton have made inquiries for 
six months,” 

Wilson.—“ But this is absurd, to 
make such a fuss about a matter of 
five pounds, Let’s sick an 0 on, 
all around.” 

Hammond, — “ Hardly. I'm 
pretty certain, but can’t risk losing 
two hundred and fifty about such a 
thing.” 

Wilson.—‘ Well, look here—risk 
a hundred.” 

Hammond.—“ Hm!” 

Ramsden.—“ Tt looks to me as if 
Hammond were repenting. I should 
like to see him back out of an opin- 
ion for once.” 

Hammond (piqued). — “Should 
you? Then you won’t. All right, 
Wilson. I'll make it a hundred to 
twenty.” 

Layton.—“Td think twice, Ham- 
mond. One would think fifties were 
more common among us than I am 
afraid they are.” 

Hammond. —“ Well, if I lose and 
can’t pay, I suppose one could hedge 
somehow. Tunis is not the only 
event in the world. One would 
think we were shareholders in 
Wood & Field’s to hear you talk. 
Come—is it a bet or no?” 

Ramsden.—“ Done, then.” 

Wilson.“ Done, sby all means.” 

Layton.—“ And now pass me the 
brandy, and let us leave the shade of 
Brandon in peace for a twelvemonth 
and a day. Did you see to-day’'s 
‘Trumpet ’?” 
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“In Thiiringen wood, in Thiringen wood, 
There it is good to dwell-- 

Among the hills of Thiringen wood 
The heart sings out right well,” 


says the song; and, in truth, there 
are many worse placesin the world 
than the forest towns of central 
Thuringia, the land of songs and of 
singers from the days of the Minne- 
singers to qurown. But it is not 
among the towns that lie ab ut its 
borders, famous as they are—from 
classic Weimar or philosophic Jena 
or princely Coburg—that one learns 
the secret that is half hidden, half 
revealed, by its black pine woods 
and dark-green passes. It is rather 
in that nest of innumerable valleys 
from whose labyrinths Schneekopf 
and Adlersberg—the hills of snow 
and of the eagle—stand out for sig- 
nal-posts to guard the wanderer from 
losing himself in what is known as 
the Teufelskreis—the Devil’s Circle, 
wherein he who once places his foot 
must wander round and round hope- 
lessly till he dies. It is among the 
little streams which, some black, 
some silver, run or creep from the 
rough low hills to find their way at 
last into the melancholy Weser— 
that river which is born in dark 
poetic mystery, only to end a sad 
and weary course among the sands 
and cold mists of a northern sea. 
It is not strange that these hills and 
valleys should be one of the favour- 
ite home-places of German song; 
and in fact the nearer we penetrate 
to the heart of Thiiringen, so ever 
the more we learn what makes Ger- 
man song what it is—what is the 
nature of its spirit when stripped of 
the clothing laid upon it by history 
and by modern culture. The Rhine 
even is but a noble commentary; 
the text is written in an older and 
simpler and yet harder tongue. 

If oh the mapéof central Germany 
two lines are drawn, one from Er- 
furt to Hildburghausen, and the 
other from Meiningen to Eger, their 
point of intersection will not very 


far from correspond with a little 
town lying in a valley, or rather in a 
space among the hills formed by the 
meeting of three or four other val- 
leys which branch off at widely diver- 
gent angles. This town is Tannen- 
heim—a place remote from the 
great world indeed, but constitut- 
ing the capital of a little world of 
its own. Thus, to compare small 
things with great, even as the uni- 
verse is made up of an infinite series 
of systems that revolve round an 
infinite series of common centres, so 
did Erfurt revolve round Berlin, 
Subla round Erfurt, Tannenheim 
round Suhla; and round Tannen- 
heim, again, a few little villages and 
large barely inhabited districts, 
to whose peasant population the 
yearly fair of their central town 
made, with Easter and Christmas, 
one of the only three events. of 
the year, and with occasional 
christenings, marriages, and bury- 
ings, one of the only six events 
of human life. And yet it was not 
exactly a dull place either—certain- 
ly not so to those who knew no 
other, or to those who, having known 
others, had come to learn that the 
interests of life are much the same 
in kind, whether they are repre- 
sented in large or in small. To 
such Tannenheim would appear a 
real and complete capital city in 
miniature, with all the regular 
grades of society that are found in 
Paris, in London, in Berlin, First 
there was the Herr Oberforstmeister, 
or chief inspector of the forest  dis- 
trict, who was a very great man in- 
deed, sometimes even a high mili- 
tary officer past service, who wrote 
von before his name, and lived in 
uncomfortable state in some of the 
less ruinous rooms of the more than 
half-ruined castle which, with some 
broken monuments in the church, 
was all that remained to call to 
mind the long-vanished sovereignty 
of forgotten Counts of Henneberg. 
Then there was the bureaucratic 
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element, represented by the govern- 
ment officials, from which not the 
smallest Prussian town is free; and 
next to these the rector of the gym- 
nasium or grammar-school, who, 
with his one or two assistants and 
the physician of the place, had not 
forgotten the traditions of their 
student days, and formed a sort of 
political opposition by mildly in- 
dulging mild theories about nation- 
al unity and parliamentary govern- 
ments—theories which led them 
when together,or before their twelve- 
o'clock dinner, to fancy that they 
looked with jealousy upon the do- 
ings of the officials with whom they 
mixed on the most friendly terms at 
a more genial hour of the day. The 
Church was represented by the pas- 
tor—of whom more presently—not 
quite equal in social standing to those 
last mentioned, but still not far be- 
low. Fully equal to him in rank, 
and above him in influence, came 
the brewers, of whom there were no 
less than four; for the water of 
the country made excellent beer, to 
which the connoisseurs of Tannen- 
heim, after the lives of whole gen- 
erations had been spent in the in- 


quiry, did not consider that that of 


Bavaria itself was to be compared. 
Lastly, there were the apothecary 
and his brother tradesmen in the 
market-place, the forest-rangers, the 
peasants of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and a few clerks and 
journeymen ; so that every class was 
represented, from royalty itself, as 
it were, downwards to every rank 
except that of real pauperism: for 
in this respect Tannenheim was 
unlike any capital known, The 
feminine element was fully repre- 
sented by the wives and daughters 
of the above; and the jeunesse ora- 
geuse, though very mildly indeed, 
by the young men who were learn- 
ing the theory and practice of for- 
est management, and who, being 
for the most part of good education 
and fair position, were gladly wel- 
comed into what held itself to be 
the aristocratic circle of the place. 

In short, in its social aspect, Tan- 
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nenheim was very like, in every re- 
spect save its forest character, which 
gave it a peculiar individuality, and 
its unusual isolation, some hun- 
dreds of other northern and central 
German towns of similar size. Its 
inhabitants got through their days 
after the usual fashion—spending 
as few hours of the forenoon as 
possible in business or household 
matters, as much as possible of the 
mid-day in dining and digesting, 
and of the afternoon in drinking 
coffee or playing skittles. But. they 
were extremely sociable and friend- 
ly: their scandal was not very ill- 
natured; and in their intercourse, 
if there was not very much refine- 
ment of tone or interchange of new 
ideas, there was always that uncon- 
scious semi-poetic way of treating 
the prose of life that makes the 
German bourgeoisie a class by itself; 
and the more so that it is not con- 
sidered necessary for every man of 
talent and education to fly off as 
soon as possible to the largest city 
he can find, leaving the stupid and 
the ignorant to entertain each other 
at home. And then external nature 
had done so much for beauty, and 
life was so very easy, that such a 
town afforded no bad place of re- 
treat to one who wished to spend 
his life in as quiet and retired a 
manner as modern times will allow. 
But still, even at Tannenheim, a 
desire for quiet and seclusion may 
be carried too far; and there was 
one at least of its inhabitants 
who seemed to carry this taste so 
far as even to have put himself vol- 
untarily beyond the pale of friend- 
liness. The result of this was that 
there hung about him the least 
tinge of mystery. The mere fact 
that there should be even one such 
man was strange, in a place where 
everybody knew all about .every- 
body, and where it could very sel- 
dom happen that any one should 
care to conceal anything relating 
to his outside life. But it was all 
the more strange because this one 
man, whose name was Andreas 
Reinhold, was the pastor him- 
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self. He was not a native of 
Tannenheim, where he had now 
resided some half-dozen years, but 
had come from a distance—from 
Silesia, he said, avoiding any more 
definite account. This fact alone, 
however, would scarcely have con- 
tinued to excite the wonder of the 
Tannenbeimers beyond the expira- 
tion of the conventional nine days, 
were it not that he persistently con- 
tinued to keep himself aloof. With- 
out exactly avoiding hospitality and 
intercourse with others, he showed 
himself neither desirous to receive 
the one nor anxious to join in the 
other. He was altogether a melan- 
choly man, and. that without any 
apparent cause; and, though per- 
fectly quiet and inoffensive, and not 
otherwise, except socially, than a 
good neighbour, and though he per- 
formed all the ordinary and unavoid- 
able duties of his calling in the 
most exemplary manner, he was 
not one to invite confidence from 
his parishioners. The whole popu- 
lation—both the part of it that went 
to church and the part which, as- 
suming freedom in such matters, pre- 
ferred to stay away—long regretted 
the loss of his predecessor, who, 
without the tenth part of the learn- 
ing that Reinhold really possessed, 
nor the hundredth of that where- 
with he was credited, had made 
himself from the first more than 
popular by making himself one 
with his flock, who, in addition to 
his many pastoral virtues, had been 
known to make a clean sweep of 
the skittle-ground twelve times in 
unbroken succession after drinking, 
also in unbroken succession, twelve 
seidels of beer at a sitting, and 
whose full bass voice, once famous 
among the Burschen of Jena, had 
left a vacancy in the singing club 
that could never be supplied. But 
he had carried his many | merits 
with him to the wider sphere to 
which he had received promotion, 
and had left a place difficult to be 
filled by any—much more by one 
like Andreas Reinhold. 

The family of the present pastor 
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consisted of himself, a maid-servant 
whom he had engaged on his -. 
rival, and. a daughter, a girl of one 
or two and-twenty, who was; with- 
out rival, the beauty of the place, 
and known among the sentimental 
young forest students as the Rose 
of Tannenheim. 

She, too, was more than a little 
distant and reserved in her own 
way, and not popular in the place 
—at least among the ladies of it; 
for ‘of course the strictures passed 
upon the father were not extended 
by those of his own sex to the beau- 
tiful daughter. When she first 
came among them she was a love- 
ly girl of about sixteen, and the 
beauty that she then showed had 
by no means grown less as she grew 
older. The general type of the 
women of the country was fair and 
tame; she was dark, with mingled 
colours of black and white, and 
warm, rich brown. Her rivals—if 
they could be called so—had too 
great a tendency either to embon- 
point or to a display of bone ; the 
figure of Bertha Reinhold was 
of almost too perfect a grace to 
speak of a purely German origin. 
And then she could do more than 
merely cook and knit stockings 
—occupations to which, it must 
be confessed, she was not by any 
means so much addicted as her 
neighbours thought she ought to 
be. She could play on the piano 
a little too well, people said; 
and she sang outlandish songs, 
which came neither from Germany, 
nor from Italy, nor from France, 
nor, of course, from England; and 
she both played and sang in, a style 
that was far too gracefully wild to 
suit the strict and classical notions 
of the critics of the singing club. 
Her dancing, when she _ conde- 
scended to display it, was of such 
absolute perfection as to drive her 
very best partners to the admiration 
that is born of despair. But she 
was certainly very proud, or at least 
seemed so, and that in an ill-natured 
way. If her father was shy and 
odd, she was downright rude. In 
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vain, for full six months after her 
arrival, were all the coffee-parties 
of Fraus and Frauleins invaded in 
an unwonted manner by their sons 
and brothers; the Rose of Tannen- 
heim kept herself among the seclu- 
sion of her own leaves, and, if she 
did show herself, it was only either 
to display her accomplishments os- 
tentatiously, or to sit by herse!f in 
utter silence —in either case. to 
show the company at large in what 
utter contempt she held them all. 
As for love or marriage, he would 
be'a“bold Tannenheimer indeed 
who should venture to speak of 
such things to Fraulein Bertha. 
All, of course, admired her; and the 
theological students who came from 
time to time to assist her father 
adored her during the whole of 
their stay in the place; but what 
were they? The Rose had plenty 
of thorns. 

At last, about a month since, the 
startling news was bruited about, 
that Bertha Reinhold was betrothed. 
This was no nine-days’ wonder; 
thirty-one days had not proved 
sufficient to deprive the story of 
its novelty. And yet, in truth, 
neither the general behaviour of the 
poor girl, wrong and foolish as it 
was, nor her betrothal, apparently 
so capricious and so contradictory 
to her character, was so very won- 
derful after all, under the circum- 
stances. 

For Bertha Reinhold at Tannen- 
heim was a damask rose growing 
among beans and cauliflowers, and 
a goldfinch in a cage fu!l of spar- 
rows — that is to say, she was a 
woman with an altogether over- 
powering love and desire for the 
bright and exciting and outwardly- 
beautiful things of life, cast among 
people who absolutely preferred the 
dull, the quiet, and the plain, For 
this, hereditary reasons partly ac- 
counted. Her father, it is true, 
was a German by name and descent, 
but she did not resemble him in 
the least; and his wife, Bertha’s 
mother, had been a Pole, pur sang, 
with all the peculiar intensity of 
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her countrywomen intensified by 
the passionateness of her individual 
nature. How a marriage could have 
possibly come about between such 
@ woman and the quiet, reserved, 
timid clergyman, would be aston- 
ishing if daily experience did not 
teach us that it was the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. Besides, 
Reinhold himself was not a pastor 
when he married, but only a student, 
and, no doubt, with more fire in 
his blood than age and trouble had 
left him now. At Tannenheim, 
indeed, even so much as this of its 
pastor’s history was unknown; but 
so much at least was known to 
Dr. Max Werner, the betrothed of 
Bertha. 

The story of their engagement 
contained nothing of the romantic 
element which one would expect to 
find in any love-story of which the 
Rose of Tannenheim was heroine, 
On the contrary, it was of the most 
matter-of-fact character, and came 
about in the most natural and com- 
monplace way conceivable. Dr. 
Werner, a young surgeon attached 
to one of the hospitals at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, had been rather 
intimately acquainted with the for- 
mer pastor of Tannenheim, and had 
often made excursions from Jena, 
where he was then a student, to 
make forest-tours and to visit his 
friend. He thus became acquainted, 
through the jovial character of his 
host, with everybody in the place; 
and when his friend was succeeded 
by Reinhold, the young surgeon 
did not by any means cease to come 
over occasionally, when he had a 
holiday, to take long walks in his 
favourite valleys, to add to his col- 
lections, botanical and otherwise 
and to drink a few seidels of real 
Tannenheimer beer with his fellow- 
members of the singing club. On 
the occasion of one of these visits, 
he met with, and was introduced 
to, Fraulein Reinhold; and, like the 
rest of the world, lost his heart to 
her at once, But while everybody 
else had very soon been made to 
find it again, Werner succeeded in 
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actually bearing off the prize. He 
was certainly not a husband exactly 
after her own heart, which probably 
dreamed, according to its passing 
humour, either of long-locked genius 
in the shape of some great musician 
or poet, or else of some gallant and 
dashing soldier, or of noble counts 
and barons, to go no higher; but 
still the Frankfort surgeon, though 
he wore his hair short, and could 
not even call himself “von” any- 
‘thing, had his advantages. He was 
certainly not bad-looking; he was 
certainly getting into good practice ; 
he was certainly not stupid; and, 
above all, he lived in a large and 
gay city, full of life and excitement 
—so she thought—with balls and 
plays every night, plenty of people 
whom she would not despise for 
admiring her, and any number of 
handsome officers with whom to 
waltz and talk nonsense. In a 
word, Max Werner was the only 
man with whom, so far as she could 
see, she was ever likely to meet, 
who would be able to transplant the 
rose to the flower-garden—to open 


the cage-door and let the goldfinch 
fl 


No doubt there was a good deal 
of conscious, though very natural, 
scheming on Bertha’s part when 
she encouraged and finally accepted 
Werner; for her dissatisfied nature 
was anything but happy in her dull 
home, and she would very likely 
have married one whom she liked 
much less, for the sake of being able 
to spread her wings. And yet, 
equally without doubt, she fully 
persuaded herself that dhe loved us 
well as liked him. To consciously 
marry for anything but love would 
be treason to her romantic faith, 
however much it accorded with her 
practice; and so she played the be- 
trothed maiden, on the whole, with 
the utmost propriety, and according 
to all the etiquettes and convention- 
alities which are observed under 
such circumstances, The only mat- 
ter in which her conduct was at all 
open to reproach was an over-tend- 
ency to display the power which 
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she soon found out she possessed 
over him; for Werner was one of 
those men who, combining a certain 
largeness and generosity of mind 
wiih easiness of nature and direct- 
ness of character, are peculiarly 
liable to become subject to women 
like Bertha to a greater extent than 
is befitting, and to be a little de- 
spised by them acccrdingly. Ber- 
tha was capable of being either a 
tyrant or a slave; and, not being 
the latter in the present case, was 
necessarily the former. 

One August evening the Herr 
Pastor was sitting in the little gar- 
den behind the parsonage-house, 
smoking his long pipe with its 
cherry-wood stem and china bowl, 
and sipping his coffee—he was not 
a beer-drinker, from taste, nor a 
wine-drinker, from economy —and 
looking out over the small river, or 
rather large brook, on which the 
town lay, to the straight sky- 
line of the pine-covered slope be- 
yond, over which rose up the great 
round head of Schneekopf. Andreas 
Reinhold was a handsome man for 
his age, but not  strong-looking, 
either mentally or physically, for 
his hair was thin, his shoulders 
stooped, and his mouth, though 
well-shaped, wore an habitual ex- 
pression of almost disagreeable 
weakness. Altogether there was 
a look of feebleness and want of 
energy about the whole man that 
boded ill for the safety of a mother- 
less girl like Bertha in his hands. 
His thoughts just now were evident- 
ly not of the earth around bim, fair 
as it was; but it was quite as evi- 
dent that they were as little of 
things heavenly. The dreamy gaze 
of his eyes seemed to be directed 
not above the hills before him to- 
wards another world, but through 
them, as though he were thinking 
only of another place in this, On 
his knee lay an open book, but he 
was certainly not reading. 

It was all wonderfully peaceful 
and still; so much so that even the 
sound of two voices in low conver- 
sation, as they approached along the 
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narrow path of turf that led up 
fiom the wall dividing the garden 
from the river to the back of the 
house, seemed to disturb it and 
to call wandering thoughts home. 
At least so it seemed to be with 
Andreas Reinhold; he withdrew his 
gaze from the hills and looked at 
the two persons who now approach- 
ed him. 

One was his daughter, looking 
wonderfully beautiful; and all the 
more so for the more than ordinary 
kindness and softness of her ex- 
pression. The other was a young 
man of about thirty, handsome, but 
not distinguished-looking, and with 
an intelligent and pleasant face. 

“T am come to wish you good 
night, Herr Pastor,” said the latter. 

*So early? Shall you not stay 
to supper ?” 

“T fear not. I must get through 
a great deal of my journey to-night. 
You may depend upon it that I 
have stayed to the last moment,” 
he added, with a glance at Bertha. 

“T thought you would even have 
stayed till to-morrow ?” 

“T did intend, at first, But you 
know the worst of being a surgeon,” 
he said, with a pleasant smile; “ and 
I found a letter at the post-office 
before I came in this evening. You 
see I am in request.” 

“Tf one ought to congratulate in 
such cases, I should say optime/” 

“T will take it as said, however 
—especially as the summons itself 
happens to be a compliment.” 

“Then I say it heartily. May I 
know what it is?” 

“ By all means. One of our great 
men—the head of our. hospital, in 
fact—has to leave Frankfort for a 
day or two, and there is a patient 
of his whom, for some reason—but 
he says kind things about it—he 
wants me to see, and gives me a 
hint that I ought not to be out of 
the way just now.” 

“ That is excellent, indeed.” 

“ And so of course I must be off, 
though I am afraid Tannenheim 
does pull hard against self-inter- 
est at this moment, even though I 
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know that Tannenheim and self- 
interest are one. And the patient 
is a lady, and a beautiful one, from 
what I have heard, There, Made- 
moiselle Bertha!” 

“Oh! I shan’t be jealous —so 
don’t flatter yourself.” 

“Ts she very ill?” asked the 
Pastor. “I suppose not, from the 
way you speak of her.” 

“Oh no! Not from what Arndt 
says—at least I hope not, for my 
own reputation’s sake. It would 
never do to have it said that one 
murdered a beautiful French count- 
ess.” 

“ A French countess, is she?” 
asked Bertha, in a tone of interest, 

“Or perhaps you think such a 
report might make me interesting ? 
Well, perhaps it might. Yes—she 
is Madame—what is it? Madame 
—Madame la Comtesse de Marsay, 
the f 

What was it that made Bertha 
start so suddenly and her father 
turn so pale? Whatever it was, 
the pallor of the latter was such as 
to catch the eye of the young sur- 
geon at once. He stopped, and 
thinking that it preceded a fainting 
fit, passed his arm round the Pas- 
tor’s shoulders to support him in 
his seat. 

The latter, however, soon recover- 
ed himself. “It is very warm,” 
he said, “ and I have been too much 
in the sun all day. I am quite well 
now.” 

He did not look so, however; and 
Werner took him into the house, 
and made him drink some wine. 
He had thought for a minute or 
two of even putting off his journey 
for an hour or two at least; and did 
remain until he had assured himself 
that it was unnecessary, and that 
the sudden attack’ was really no- 
thing more than passing faintness. 
Then, after an affectionate farewell 
to Bertha, he left the house; and 
after a long but pleasant journey 
by one of the great forest-roads, 
during which the invigorating per- 
fume of the pines in the night air 
formed no bad substitute for sleep, 
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he arrived at Frankfort at a late 
hour the next day, but in ample 
time to visit his patient. Before 
seeing her, however, on calling at 
his own lodging, he found and read 
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a long letter which had arrived for 
him the day before, bearing an un- 
familiar English postmark, but ad- 
dressed to him in a familiar English 
hand. 


CHAPTER III.—BRANDON TO WERNER, 


“ Post-OrFIcE, GRAYPORT, 

NEAR B——, September 3. 

“ Deak Max,—Thanks for your 
interesting but fragmentary letter. 
It is a long time since I heard from 
any of my of! Jena friends, and 
still longer since I heard so good an 
account of any of them as you give 
of yourself and your prospects. So 
you seem faithful to your old theo- 
ries, with a vengeance, in the mat- 
ter of marriage, and to be about to 
give a practical exposition of them 
even sooner than I expected you 
would, though I knew it would 
happen before very long. But I am 
true to my own theories also, and 
you know them too well—at least we 
have discussed them too often and 
too seriously, as we understand the 
word seriously—for you to expect 
me to congratulate you on cutting 
your wings and reducing yourself 
to the level of a machine for grind- 
ing bread-and-comfort and for bring- 
ing up in worldly respectabilily a 
family of children who — without 
disrespect to their father or mother 
—will probably be stupid, and all 
the.more probably because you have 
some brains yourself, instead of 
trying to become what nature in- 
tended you to be, and what fortune 
seems to have given you the means 
of being. But, congratulation apart, 
I wish you all the happiness that 
married life is capable of giving— 
and of happiness and comfort, if 
that were all, I have never doubted 
that it can give much; and I send 
the same good wishes to the future 
Frau Werner, You have no doubt 
made the best possible choice while 
you were about it, and I should 
like to meet and know your fiancée 
with all my heart. Of course! you 
will say—what woman in the world 


would not Maurice Brandon like te 
meet and know? But you are not 
altogether infallible, and you would 
wrong my motives in this case, and 
for once, at all events. 

“ What should you say if you 
turred out to be less infallible still 
—if I were to take a wife myself? 
Upon my soul, I am afraid it may 
turn out to be the only thing to go 
in for—a wife with lots of money, I 
mean, if I could find one to have 
me as things are. Literally, I am 
only half in joke; for I certainly 
cannot give as good an account of 
myself as youdo. In fact, my dear 
fellow, I am about as hard up at 
this moment as any man going; 
and though it would be absurd in 
me to say that I do not know how 
I am to make a living, yet I am 
enthusiast enough — fool enough, 
‘practical men’ would call it—not 
to look upon making a living as 
the proper end and aim of any 
man’s life who thinks he has any 
good stuff in him. I ought not, I 
believe most firmly, to write for 
bread alone; and yet, in spite of 
Louis XIV.—or who: was it ?—I do 
see the necessity of living; and, as 
you know, I have family claims 
on me as well, If I myself were 
minded—and I certainly am not— 
to sit in a garret and write poems 
and romances and philosophy that 
no one would ever look at, I should 
wish to be the only sufferer. Well, 
the long and the short of the matter 
with me is this: An uncle of mine, 
long since dead, was partner in @ 
large bank, and all the money he 
left behind him, at least so much 
of it as came to me through my 
father, was left in the concern, The 
bank was considered as firm as our 
old friend Mont Blanc; but some- 
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how, through complications that are 
as yet unintelligible to everybody, 
and will, I fancy, never be very 
intelligible to my unarithmetical 
nature, it has all gone, and no more 
remains of it than if it had never 
been. I do not pretend to say that 
I feel very philosophical about it. 
I never intended to work for my 
living, and meant only to write for 
money, that I might not fall to the 
level of an amateur. Now, how- 
ever, I must work for my living, 
whether I ever intended it or not. 
I shall take to no other way of sup- 
porting myself, because I cannot— 
or will not, if you like—the result 
is the same; and because I think it 
to be the line which is natural to 
me, and justified by a sort of suc- 
cess. But it will be a bitter thing for 


me to have to become a traitor to art 
and truth, even though I become so 
only in order that I may be able to 
return to loyalty at some future time. 
I have never yet written a line for 
the sake of popularity : now, I sup- 
pose, I must write with no other 


object; and my own ideas on all 
subjects are so desperately unpop- 
ular that—I declare .the thought 
makes me sick. To have to write 
with a view to what one can get 
said of one in the newspapers, and 
that said by some men that I have 
the misfortune to know — perhaps 
to go among them, and write simi- 
lar criticisms one’s self! I swear 
that to keep my brain pure I would 
get money anyhow—I would even 
marry it! 

“The blow fell on me all the 
more heavily because I had just 
succeeded in publishing the book 
of which I told you in my last. It 
was a hit or miss affair, as you may 
suppose, as far as the world was 
concerned; and though it seems in 
a fair way to be talked of a little 
for a day or two, it is very clear 
that it will never sell; and I cer- 
tainly learn from the whole matter 
that, without means of my own, I 
shall be driven to give the world 
what it wants, rather than what I 
think it ought to have. In a word; 
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I feel like an old and disappointed 
man—morbidly, no doubt, but not 
the less really so, for all that. I 
may be afflicted with mental hypo- 
chondria, and I daresay I am; but 
the hypochondriac must have some 
disease, though not the particular 
disease he fancies. 

“So much for niy present pro- 
spects, material and _ intellectual; 
the first not so very bad, if I am 
willing to sacrifice the latter — the 
latter only good if I can make up 
my mind to starve. As I certain- 
ly do not intend to starve, being 
neither insane nor a man of over- 
whelming genius—that idea I part- 
ed with at Jena—I must put my 
culture notions in my pocket for a 
while, that I may put cash therein 
also, Meanwhile I must pray the 
gods to send me an heiress, not too 
hideous and not too stupid, or else 
an equivalent. 

“ But worse—at least I feel it so 
now—remains behind. I was toler- 
ably well knocked up by working at 
that last confounded book of mine, 
and was intending to take a semi- 
holiday by making my long-intend- 
ed Italian tour when the crash came; 
and you may well suppose that 
headaches and nervous reaction did 
not mend matters. Just as it be- 
came most necessary that I should 
have all my faculties in the best 
possible working order, I found 
myself—there is no other word for 
it—completely prostrate; so much 
so, that I was for once obliged to 
agree with the doctors—a thing I 
don’t very often do, as you know 
of old—that I mu-t lie by, if only 
for a few weeks, to sleep, and live 
quietly, and think about myself 
even more than I usually do. The 
question then was, Where? The 
answer was, Grayport—the place 
from which I date this letter. 

“T doubt if I had ever heard of 
its existence . till two or three days 
back, when, after boring all my 
acquaintance with inquiries after 
a place where I could not pos- 
sibly meet with a soul I know, 
or find anything to do but sleep, 
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I happened to be told of this as 
literally the slowest place under the 
sun, where not only should I run 
no risk of seeing any one I know, 
but where I should not even see 
any one I do not know. I expect 
the man who gave me the informa- 
tion thought he had made a capital 
practical joke in taking me literally 
at my word; but if so, the laugh is 
on my side, for I was perfectly in 
earnest. 1 have certainly found 
what I wanted for a week or two. 
Grayport is a small town of the 
sort that has once seen better days 
—say some three centuries ago, or 
perbaps four; it has a population 
(I suppose), but no visitors that I 
can see, except myself. It is on 
the sea, and therefore it has a beach ; 
but, thank Heaven, one is spared 
the evils of all sandy beaches—the 
shallow-water bathers, the «‘onkeys, 
the children—but you know, or, 
fortunately for yourself, don’t know, 
what I mean. Sandy shores seem 


to be the paradise of sea-side tour- | 


ists, tut they are my aversion. The 
coast is always tame and flat and 
dull; it is impossible to get near 
the sea except at high water; the 
sea itself is always dull and thick, 
and heavy and dirty; and, above 
all, it is quite impossible to enjoy 
my favourite pleasure of all the 
pleasures that can be named —of 
half lying, half sitting, all by 
one’s self, within easy stone's 
throw of the water, and dreaming 
the greatest rubbish one can pos- 
sibly think of. You would add a 
pipe, my dear Max, and I do not 
differ with you. Here I have a 
shore after my own heart — tall, 
straight cliffs, whose edges, as .they 
fall back inland, gradually grow 
into one of the best kinds of coun- 
try purely @ Anglaise in the world ; 
@ narrow, steep, shingly beach, 
broken with rocks, on which walk- 
ing is impossible, but sitting de- 
lightful—up which the waves come 
with no dull, sandy thud, but either 
in bright musical splashes or else 
with that glorious roar that is the 
finest night-music in the word; 


where the water is so bright and 
clear that one is almost atraid to 
plunge into it for fear of finding no 
support. So here I shall just sit 
down as long as I can do so with- 
out starving also, which, I reckon, 
will be somewhere about three 
weeks. This long letter to you— 
judge by its length how little there 
ean be to do here—is my farewell 
to society until I enter it again 
in the new character of literary ad- 
venturer and purveyor to the in- 
satiable world of its favourite food 
of nonsense and lies. But these 
for the present I have left behind 
me, and so I will try and enjoy in 
peace as much of the truth and 
wisdom that all who have the mer- 
est apology for eyes and ears must 
get out of the sea even in its poor- 
est and most Cockney aspects—say 
even at Brighton, where it is to 
all the glory of the open Atlantic, 
again to compare great things with 
small, what the ‘literary man’— 
how I abhor the phrase !—is to the 
artist—what Maurice Brandon will 
be to what he would fain have 
striven to be. 

“There is egotism for you with a 
vengeance. Having gone so far as to 
compare myself to the sea, I think 
I must have given you more than 
enough of myself; but I hope you 
will soon take your revenge. Of 
course I do not expect you to send 
letters of such length as this, nor 
even of the length of your last, for 
you now seem, according to your 
own account, to have your hands 
full; besides, all your epistolary 
energy is, I suppose, pretty well 
taken out of you by the future 
Madame Werner. But when love 
and medicine together do allow you 
leisure, opportunity, and _ inclina- 
tion to report yourself, I shall be 
only too glad to hear from you. 
Among other things, tell me as 
much as your confounded reserve 
will let you about Mademoiselle—is 
she dark or fair? tall or short? lively 
or grave ?—together with any other 
details that you may care to send. 
I give you carte blanche to play 
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Romeo to my Benvolio if you please. 
I was very glad to have your account 
of Miller; give him all possible 
kind messages from me when you 
see him. How I wish we could 
all three meet again, and have one 
of the old battles! What do you 
say? shall I come back to Jena 
and give lectures on sesthetic philo- 
sophy? I might become the found- 
er of a new school. 

“There. I have pretty well writ- 
ten myself out, and it has done me 


good, however you may feel after 
reading all these words. So good- 
bye; and, once more, al] happiness 
and prosperity to you both. If it 
were possible here, I would wish it 
in champagne; as it is, I must do 
so in the ale of the country, which, 
you will be interested to know, is 
not bad, and is certainly likely to 
be the more honest liquor of the 
tw6.—-Ever, my dear Max, yours, 


“Maurice Branpon.” 


CHAPTER IV.—GRAYPORT, IN SEVARNSHIRE, 


Sevarnshire is a large county in 
the west of England, with a long 
sea-coast of great beauty and pic- 
turesqueness, but, until quite of 
late, not very well known to tour- 
ists in general. Now, a line of rail- 
way carries the passenger almost 
along the shore itself from the city 
of B nearly to the ultima Thule 
of western England, and even Gray- 
port is no longer quite inaccessible. 
Not that the railway has benefited 
Grayport much, for it is still about 
as dull and as obscure as éver, and 
decays faster and faster day by day. 
And yet it is not altogether with- 
out some importance, at all events 
historically. It used to return two 
members to the House.of Commons, 
until the fatal year 1832 reduced 
the number to one, and would have 
taken away both, had it not been 
for the great political influence of 
the then Earl of Farleigh, whose 
castle still rules the town and its 


neighbourhood for a circuit of 


many miles, and will do so for 
many years to come, despite any 
number of Reform Bills, The place 
also still boasts a mayor and alder- 
men and town councillors, though 
their) power and privileges were 
terribly cut down by the equally 
fatal year when the glory of mu- 
nicipal corporations departed for 
ever. It once, moreover, possessed 
@ considerable amount of commerce 
as a seaport, the perfume of which 
clings to it even still, The great 


prevailing idea among its inhabit- 
ants is, that it will in time burst 
into new life as a fashionable water- 
ing-place; but year alter year passes 
by, and still the old Dolphin knows 
no visitors of a higher or more pro- 
fitable class than the occasional 
commercial traveller or small trades- 
man from B—— in search of cheap 
sea-air. In fact it has not the mate- 
rial for ever becoming a popular 
place. It is spiritless and depress- 
ing to a degree, and not over clean ; 
it has traditions of its own which 
are quite sufficient to prevent its 
being able to adapt itself to the 
progress of sanitary reform. The 
neighbourhood, although beautiful, 
is not superior to many other places 
which are far more easy of access; 
the beach, which is not good for 
ordinary bathing purposes, is cut 
up and rendered even more unavail- 
able than it naturally is by the old 
harbour, which has, on a small scale, 
all the evils of a seaport, without 
affording the amusement or interest 
of one on any scale at all. In short, 
the only advantages ever possessed 
by Grayport were a picturesque 
coast, cheapness, and a_ plentiful 
supply of fish. Now, the last-named 
advantage has vanished, thanks to 
the approach of the railway: the 
people who make a sea-side place 
fashionable do not care about the 
first, and, if they did, the second 
would soon come to an end. 

Of course when the railway was 
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first suggested, the hopes of the 
town were even stronger than they 
are now. But they were just as 
vain also. No rows of villas were 
built on the side looking towards 
the sea; and the old houses, placed, 
after the fashion of all old coast 
towns, as much away from the 
beach as possible, were left to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the rec- 
tor, the curates, the timber-merchant, 
who represented the remnant of 
commerce that still remained, and 
was a great man accordingly; the 
manager of the branch bank, the 
two rival lawyers; the lawyer ‘who, 
having the local business of the 
earl, was without a rival; the four 
rival surgeons—there was scarcely 
practice tor two; the landlord of 
the Dolphin, the six elderly ladies, 
and an unclassable old gentleman 
of the name of Corbet. 

This Mr. Corbet was a man of no 
little consequence and position in 
Grayport, and indeed belonged of 
right to its best and highest circle 
—for there was a best and highest 
circle even there. But he was 
rather an eccentric old gentleman, 
and had to be taken just as he 
chose, or else not taken at all. 
Now, as his idea of society was a 
state of things in which he was al- 
ways to have his own rather un- 
reasonable way, and as that way 
was not one that was apt to square 
very well with the ways of other 
people, he came to be a good deal 
more respected than liked; and, for 
his own part, he very much prefer- 
red his own home, where no one 
ever dreamed of disputing his au- 
thority, to the society of those with 
whom he could seldom manage to 
agree for five minutes at a time, 
and of whom few were without 
crotehets of their own. 

His history, which was tulerably 
well known to all his neighbours— 
for he was loquacious enough, and 
never concealed anything, especially 
if it related to himself, even from 
the most casual and temporary ac- 
quaintance—can be given in a very 
few words. 
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Paul Corbet, then, had been 3 
fortunate man during the whole z 
a tolerably advanced life, whic 
had gone with him just as he would” 
have desired that it should go had 
he himself been consulted in the | 
matter throughout. And of 4 
men in the world he had never 
been so consulted, for he was born, 
as it were, a partner in the house ~ 
of Corbet & Freeman, a firm 
which carried on a good and stea 
business of a somewhat multifae’ 4 
rious nature, either directly or4 
through their agents, at several ™ 
great towns in various parts of 7 4 
the world. There were too many ™ 
persons largely interested in the ™ 
firm, and all its traditions were — 
of too quiet and respectable @ 7 
sort, to make it possible for any | 
of its members to make a large for- ~ 
tune, and Paul Corbet was himself 7 
of too self. -indulgent and easy-going | 
a nature to have done so, even ng a 
circumstances permitted it. But,” 
after attending to commerce dil § 
gently, first in South America, | 
where he spent the whole of hig 
early manhood, and afterwards at 7 
B——,, he found himself able to, > 
retire from active work with much ~ 
more than a mere competence, long | 
before he had let too many years 
slip by to allow him to enjoy the 
life of ease and leisure to which he 
had always looked forward. What- 
ever he might have been in early 
youth, he returned from Buenos 
Ayres thoroughly respectable in 
every point of view, in spite of 
many infirmities of temper : he had 
never, so far as was known, ever 
thought of taking a, wife, and he 
utterly abhorred excitement and 
everything that prevented him 
from enjoying life in his own pe- 
culiar fashion. And so he retired 
to Grayport, where he had been 
born, and where he possessed some: 
house property, as being a thorough- 
ly quiet and familiar place, where 
he would be sufficiently well known 
and respected to be able to indulge 
all his whims and caprices in peace, 
and to give his whole mind to what 
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heiliad always considered the great- 
est and-most’ important pursuit: in 
life-that. of the — aad utidis - 
tarbed enjoyment good cookery 
and good wine. 
dt was to a proper sense of the 
importance of this absorbing interest 
that “he owed not only his -care- 
jegsness about the acquisition of 
Wealth for its own’! sake, and his 
care’ to avoid care, but also his 
short, stout, apoplectic figure, with 
the correspondingly thiek and short 
néek, the clear rosy complexion ‘of 
his smoothly-shaven face, his large, 
sensual, gravely-humorous lips, his 
ponderously wise-looking chim, the 
bright: ‘twinkle of his small black 
e and the heavy slowness of 
ide pit which were all so: well 
known about the harbour and the 
path between the cliff and the 
beach, where he invariably took 
his *before-dinner stroll, as to con- 
stitute him an excellent advertise- 
ment of the fattening properties of 
thewair’ of ‘the ‘place. He -was a 
man of many words and many opin- 
ions, all of the most positive Kind, 
upon all manner of topics, but of 
no experience of the great world, 
save the very little that can pos+ 
sibly be picked up in a life of 
ch the working part has been 
wholly devoted to practical busi- 
néss, and‘of no purely intellectual 
interests “or tastes, save in) mat- 
ters direetly or indirectly’ relating 
te the table. It must also be ads 
mitted that, in spite of bis’ many 
amiable qualities—such as goodness 
and simplicity of natare~his:: life 
lay extremely 5 toe the charge of 
selfishness: if he did no harm) to 
any one but himself, it was whiolly 
and! consciously with: a’ view ‘to ‘his 
own comfort: that he ever did any 
good ' to “any one, Still, however, 
thete is no ‘rule without an ¢xdep-+ 
tion; and there were two people in 
the world who had every reason to 
be.-grateful to him for real-affection 
and. generosity, disagreeable and 
capri¢ious as was the way in. which 
his» affection and generosity werd 
often shown pomih them. « Butof 
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these two people sufficient will ap- 
pear bil eye 1 
The sun was setting over the sea 
—for Grayport looked westward— 
i st, and 
colouring with additional wabmth 
the naturally warm hues of the’ fice 
of Paul Corbet, who stood: looking 
out over«the water in his favourite 
attitude of eae is ito 
say, holding his stout walking-stick 
firvaly planted on tle ground before 
him with one ‘handy and: resting: the 
other: acréss) the small of his) back. 
What might be the .subject) of his 
thoughts would be hard to guess. 
He certainly did mot look likes 
man whom one would 
given to the indulgence of) semti- 
ment, and he certainly. did mot 
look as. if be were troubled with 
any ‘anxiety. But whatever it was, 
it was sufficiently » interesting to 
prevent his seeing, for the space of a 
minute ' ord, ‘that he no. longer 
had the shingle: ‘to himself, as-had 
been the: case at the beginning of 
his brown study, | When: he«loo. 
up, he saw, standing: within afew 
feet of him, a person who was ap- 
parently a gentleman, and ccbtaia y 
a@ remarkable combina- 


a8 
tion of qualities at Grayport.. The 
old gentleman,:who: never lost. the 
chancé ofa gossip with any one'who 
was not an inhabitant of the ae 
just took. in such | points the 
stranger as the failing light allowed 


him to see, and then said, asnine 
hundred and ninety-nine people out 
of every thousand would have«said 
under similar circumstances, 

“ Tt isa finevevening,’sit.”) | 

“I¢- is! indeed,” answered | the 
other,,in «a rather discouraging 
tone, ‘and: was silent. : 

Paul . Cor however, by: no 
meats intended to be balked. On 
the j i out of his 
waistcoat-pocket a  snuff-box, and 
tapping it, he offered it to his com- 


“Thanks,” said the latter; “I 
have not the honour .of i 
toythe brotherhood.” . The voice was 
reserved in its expression, but: far 
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from +. His: objection to 
snuff apparently did not extend to 
tobaceo in all its forms, for, filling 
a large wooden pipe, he soon sur- 
rounded his head with thick grey 


“Ah?” _ phe hag ps 
taking a huge pinc mself in a 
audible manner; he went on, 
“Yes, it is a fine evening indeed. 
And:there has been a splendid haul 
of mackerel, for the time of year. 
Perhaps’ you may have seen it?” 
6 Bos How long ago?” . asked 
the other, lazily. 

“Oh, about half’ an hour or 
more. I sent some of the fish up 
to my house to be cooked at once 
—mackerel. ought always to be 
eaten immediately.” He paused, 
as if expecting en answer. The 
stranger perceived the questioning 
look, but only said,— 

* No doubt.” 

‘*¥es,” continued Paul Corbet; 
“there is one advantage in living 
in these little sea-side places after 
all; One can study fish, and that 
isa. science in itself.” 

“ You area physiologist?” asked 
the other, affecting to, think that 
he might be. speaking, perhaps, to 
one of the surgeons-of the place, 
with a turn for natural history. 

“You misunderstand me,” an- 
swered the old gentleman, rather 
impatiently. “Fish is a great sub- 
ject; and very litde understood in 
Bagland, or indeed anywhere, for 
that matter: almost as little as 


“T see,” 

Old Corbet went on: “Pardon 
me; I very much doubt if you do. 
I.mever yet came across any one 
who did. As long as people will” 
—here he flushed up, and began to 
speak with great energy—“ as long 
as people will eat salmon as a pre- 
paratory course, and ‘spoil it with 
abominable’ sauces, so long will 
they treat birds as mere playthings 
at the end of dinner. 4 
monstrous. 


I was. thinking’ over 
the; analogy, and tracing it out, 
when I first saw you.” 
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His companion smiled. , “Dg 
gustibus,” he was beginning.’ .. .« 
“Not at all, not at all,”. inter 
rupted the gourmand. »“ You are 
— wrong, sir, if I.may’ say 0, 
aste is a matter of fixed on 
taim science in eating and drinking 
as much as im music,.or more go, 


Fancy _heari two great 
phonies psy the other —~ and 
yet people eat salmon before: veni- 
son. And we call ourselves civil- 
ized. I say we are barbarians.” 

He paused indignantly, took an- 
other pinch of snuff, and con. 
tinned :— , 

“There is no more contemptible 
saying, sir, than that De gustibus, 
I have been fighting against it, all 
my life. I have even: written a 
short treatise on the subject, which 
perhaps will see the light one: of 
these days. -It\ will be called. ‘De 
gustibus,’ and treat more especially 
of the flavours of fish—my special 
study.” 

“T have the honour of talking with 
a second Brillat-Savarin ?” 

“Not at all, Brillat-Savarin was 
almost a genius, if not quite. Not 
always sound nor very deep, but 
with the finest perceptions,, He 
was of a brilliant imagination—the 
Descartes of gastronomy. I, on the 
other hand, follow the science after 
the inductive method —1.experi- 
ment, and so, if I gain few -resulta, 
those few are sound. I am nota 
genius—only a philosopher im a 
small, way. . But. no doubt Em 
don't care for these things. Very: 
few people do,” 

“T am sure you interest. me 
deeply.” 

“Do you think, sir” — here he 
took another pinch—* that I. live 
in this little place for nothing? 
Not at all. I have enough, ' thank 
God, to live where L.please; But 
in this place, where Providence 
thought fit to place me; I was no 
doubt placed for a purpose.. I can 
t. the best. salmon in the whole 
world almost fresh from, the river. 
There is a splendid trout-stream 
close by, and the sea is excellent 
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here for what it yields. Here, too, 
I preserve my digestion—the sea- 
air agrees with me. Then I am 
well supplied with game, thanks 


to Farleigh Castle; which is close 
by. Do you know the Earl, per- 


haps?” 

‘I hear about him often, and I 
have met him once or twice; but 
I did not know he lived down 
here.” 

“And he doesn’t, though - his 
place is close by. But no wonder 
you didn’t know it, for he’s never 
here hardly; and when he is, it 
isn’t much good. Ah! it was dif- 
ferent in the old Earl's time, when 
Iwasaboy. Now, the only people 
who ever see the inside of the place 
are a queer lot— people nobody 
knows, and oughtn’t to know, for 
that matter. But excuse me, if 
you are a friend of the Earl's.” 

“T cannot even call myself an 
acquaintance.” 

“T thought you might be down 
here to see him. He is coming 
soon himself, they say — but one 
néver knows. I think once in 
two years is about his time, and 
it’s more than that since he was 
here last. But to return to Bril- 
lat-Savarin. If he had but lived 
in these times we might have 
had a good exhaustive book or 
two. As it is, everybody who 
writes on cookery now is—well, 
we have many great artists, I be- 
lieve, but no great critics—no great 
critics at all.” He folded his hands 
behind his back, and looked ‘stead- 
ily out to sea, Then he repeated to 
himself, “ Not a single great critic, 
And how,” he continued, turning to 
his companion, “could you. pos- 
sibly expect it when almost all the 
practical books are wrilten by wo- 
men? I should be sorry to tell 
you my opinion of women, You 
probably believe in them. I don’t,” 

Receiving no answer, he went 
on :— 

“T never knew a woman yet who 
regarded dining as an art. On the 
contrary, they follow cookery either 
from the sordid point of view of its 
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being a means of getting a livin 
or . from __ that Cecompc ghana 
pleasure that they always take in 
making abominable messes. _ Every 
woman is by nature an amateur 
cook, and apothecary. In _ which 
capacity ey do most harm I 
should be afraid to say, . But so 
it is.” 

“But how do you manage? For 
I should scarcely think that a chef 
would care to spend his life here.” 

“Oh, women have their uses. 
They are too stupid to be inexact, 
or to dream of trying experiments, 
They have no philosophic imagi- 
nation. SoI have got hold of one 
whom I have turned into a cooking- 
machine.” 

“T see; she is the hand, and you 
the brain. You are like the sculp- 
tor and his workman.” 

“An excellent remark—a capital 
comparison, It is just so. Yes, I 
think I may flatter myself that I 
am an artist. The tendency runs 
in the family, and in all directions, 
though chiefly in the direction of 
gastronomy—the highest of them 
all. But my father, I remember, 
used to play a tune or two on the 
fiddle, and I have a scamp of a 
nephew who paints and scribbles, 
and the deuce knows what else,” 

“Indeed!” 

“But he is as idle as the day is 
long. I expect he does it only as 
an excuse for doing nothing.” 

The other felt it his duty to say 
something. ‘Does he live in Gray- 
port?” he asked, for want of any- 
thing better. 

2 a ep ge but he is not here 
now. e is up in town—in fact 
he generally is. Not that he does 
much there, I fancy, except spend 
money. Perhaps, you ma ve 
come across him? But that is not 
very likely. I know enough of 
London, though I haye never been 
there much, to know that people 
don’t meet there. But his name is 
Arthur Corbet—the same as my 
own, at least the surname.” 

“Indeed!” answered the other ; 
“then, oddly enough, I almost 
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think that I must have’ corie across: 
him—and a very pledsant féllow 
he is, if I am right. Do you 
know if he knows some people 
named Graham? If'so, I have met 
him dhee or twice, perhaps oftener, 
and took rather a liking to him.” 

“So you do know Arthur?” 
asked old Corbet, in a tone of in- 
terest. 

“To that extent I am pretty 
sure I do, He is studying for the 
bar, is he not?” 

“Studying? Not he!” 

“T mean that he is entered at an 
Tha of Court?” 

“He has been entered at every 
place under the sun. But I think 
you are right—lI believe it is law 
thai he is now dipping his fingers 
into, No—I am wrong, though. 
That was yesterday. To-day I 
heard something about going in for 
literature, to quote his own words, 
And in that, I expect, it will end 
—only I fancy there will be some 
difficulty about the beginning. I 
don’t know much about such things 
myself, What do you think?” 

His companion smiled to him- 
self. “ Most es find 4 difficulty, 
mo doubt,” he said; “but then 
‘going in for literature’ may mean 
so many things—from trying to 
beat Shakespeare to writing reviews 
for the ‘ Trumipet.’” 

/ “Oh, Arthur—but there goes the 
quarter. The mackerel will be 
ready. By the way,” added Corbet 
suddenly, and as if struck with a 
bright thought—* by the way, as 
you know Arthur, would you like 
to see bow they turn out—the mac- 
kerel, that is? They will be lightly 

ed, and treated with cream 

Tr a receipt of my own. t 
should be glad to have your opin- 
ion.” Desire to hear about his 
nephew, the necessity of. serving 
the fish precisely at the right mo- 


went, and the finding 
acy listener, all induced ther im- 
ive old gentleman to make this 
ert and » “Lae rt offer of hiy 
itality. His new’ acquaintatice;’ 
being r amused by his chance’ 
companion, and having no 
tion on the score of want of abe 
tite, shook the ashes from his pipe, 
and said, with more warmth ‘than! 
he had yet shown,— 

“You are very kind indeéd— 
nothing would: give me greater 
pleasare, and I shall watch the 
result of your invention with in 
terest. But you see my dress is! of 
the riost sea-side order, and ofthe 
roughest——” 

“Ob, there are no ladiesy My 
niece is gone out for the day, so 
we shall be quitealone. But come,” 
he eontinued, “ we must be qui 
This dish must not be kept waiting 
a second, It. ought to be eaten ‘at 
the very point, or it loses just»half 
a shade of delicacy, or even! &s 
much as three-quarters of a: shade 
sometimes.” 

They began to move, Corbet ‘still 
talking, until they reached @ small 
house standing in a small en 
upon the edge of a low cliff over- 
looking the sea in front and the 
harbour to the north, The guest 
could see that the garden was: well 
and neatly kept, and’ the. whole 
exterior augured a degree’ of com- 
fort within, which did not’ prove 
to be imaginary. Interested by his 
adventure, he followed his host 
into the parlour, where the doth 
was already laid for dinner, Tak- 
ing advantage of a short pause: in 
old Corbet’s flow of talk, he said; 

“ By the way, I ought to have in- 
troduced myself to you, Mr. Corbet. 
My name is Brandon.” 

“T am glad to see you, Mr, 
Brandon; and now for the mac- 
kerel.” 


CHAPTER V.—MACKEREL A LA OREME. 


The mackerel was accordingly any of the conversation that took 
served. It is impossible to report place between Paul Corbet and ‘his 
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guest during the course of dinner, 
for the simple reason. that there 
was none to report, the host’ being 
as taciturn now as he had been 
loquacious previously.. Although, 
dhowever, he gave his tongue A sea- 
gon’ of repose, he did not fail to 
take Brandon’s measure with. his 
eyes, now that the candle-light af- 
forded him an opportunity of doing 
so. But though he made full use 
of the opportunity, he was unable 
to discover anything remarkable. 
He only saw a quiet and gentle- 
manly-looking man of not more 
than five-and-thirty years old at the 
very utmost, and probably several 
years younger, in spite of rather 
marked features, whose expression 
was grave and a litthe worn. But 
whatever doubt there might be as 
to his age, there could be no doubt 
that he was a man of culture and 
refinement, if any reliance was ito 
be placed upon the eyes,and mouth. 
His dress was no more remarkable 
than his person, being evidently an 
old and well-worn suit, of which its 
owner was making a farewell use 
in the capacity of a sea-side undress. 
When, washed down with some 
kind of white burgundy, the fish 
chad been finished, old Corbet threw 
himself back in his chair, and looked 
i Brandon with an expression that 
seemed to say, ‘‘ There—what do 
you 'think of that?” 

So at least his companion ‘in- 
terpreted it, for he praised ‘the dish 
highly,-and paid his host. deserved 
compliment. ‘I am indeed fortu- 
nate to have had so | pleasant an 
aiventure the third evening of my 
stay at. Grayport,” he added. 

“IT suppose,” said the other, 
“you understand that you shave 
dined? Perhaps I ought to have 
explained that at once, My rule,is 
—and it is a golden one—never to 
eat more than one great dish at a 
time, and to eat that at as early ia 
point as possible.” 

Brandon certainly doubted the 
wisdom of this theory, for the sea- 
breeze had given him an appetite 
that maekerel @ Ja créme alone, 
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however delicious, was hardly com- 
tent to satisfy. He need not haxe 
however. A variety of small 
dishes, not considered u Tring 
part of the dinner, but more 
‘sufficient in themselves to satisfy 
the sharpest appetite, followed in a 
carefully-arranged order of ucces- 
sion, and proved that the cooking- 
machine had by no means @ sine- 
eure. During the courses the hogt 
kept solemn silence; between them 
he gave short lectures on -his fa- 
vourite art. There was plenty of 
‘wine also, and that of the best, but 
in no great variety; for another of 
his theories was, that wines ought 
mo more to be mixed after they 
enter the stomach than .before, ,ex- 
cept with the greatest caution and 
discrimination. At last the Jong 
meal came to an end, and Corbet, 
heaving a deep sigh of satisfaction 
took a tremendous pinch of snuff, 
filled a glass of claret, pushed .the 
bottle over to Brandon, and began 
to talk in real earnest. : 

At last he said,— 

“ And so you know my nephew 
Arthur?” 4 E 

“T scarcely know him, I think I 
teld you. But, as I said, he seems 
beginning to be known by others; 
and I saw a sketch or two of his at 
the Grahams’, I think.” 

“Very likely —that would be 
about a year ago, And what did 
you think of them?” 

Now in truth Maurice Brandon, 
though he had some general recol- 
lection of Arthur Corbet, whom jhe 
had met casually at one of those 
houses where one is sure #0 meet 
everybody, whether in or out of so- 
ciety, if one only goes often enough, 
and though he remembered having 
been shown some sketches which he 
had been expected to praise as pro- 
digies of talent, was certainly mot 
prepared to pass 4 criticiam upon 
them, seeing that be did not even 
remember their subjects. So he 
gave that general praise which is 
always safest, if not always most 
honest, in cases where regollestion 
also is general. 
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“ Perhaps you are an artist your- 
self?” asked Corbet. 

“TIT am no painter,” Brandon 
answered. “I wish that I could 
paint, though ever so little. Even 
to try and fail has more uses than 
can well be imagined.” 

“ And yet I could have sworn 

ou were an artist. I wish you 

ad been, because then I could have 
asked your opinion about what my 
nephew should do, in case he ends 
by turning painter. I have never 
much taken to the idea of Arthur’s 
taking to pajnting myself. But I 
know what Art is, and how it will 
have its way. And so I’m not sure 
that I’m not doing right by the 
young fellow in letting him go to 
the devil his own road. And go 
there he will, with a vengeance, 
whether I let him or no.” 

“ But——” 

“Not at all. I know him, and 
you don’t. He is over head and 
ears in debt. He is idle and self- 
indulgent. He flirts with every 
girl he sees—doesn’t even let his 
cousin alone, Ah, well, perhaps 
when I am gone he may wish he 
had been better behaved.” 

Brandon began to feel uncom- 
fortable. He certainly did not 
intend to be made the confidant of 
the family matters of strangers, and 
he had a sort of unfounded con- 
sciousness that he himself had un- 
intentionally made mischief. He 
therefore, as people will do in such 
cases, went the very best way to 
work to make matters a little worse 
—that is to say, he mistook argu- 
ment for healing oil. 

“ But he is young,” he answered ; 
“and the faults you mention are 
not bad signs—they all come from 
@ very natural love of pleasure. I 
daresay,” he added, with a smile, 
“that you yourself have had your 
bonnes fortunes in your time.” 

“ Whatever I have had, I stuck 
to my trade, which was buying and 
selling, and to my art. When I 
was Arthur’s age I had invented a 
sauce for noix de veau, of which 
even now I am not ashamed—and 


even made some ess in 
study of the Mayonnaise.” 9 

“And he has painted some pie- 
tures.” ; 

“ And not-sold one.” oss 

“ That will come, no doubt. But 
I daresay he only requires a little 
more study.” 

“TI daresay you were never like 
him, Mr. Brandon.” a 

“TI expect that I have made 
worse mistakes in my life than he 
has ever made.” 

“ And do you sell your pictures? 
—I beg your pardon—you are nota 

ainter, you said, You know what 
am—might I ask who it is with 
whose company I am honoured ?” 

Brandon smiled. “Certainly,” 
he said. “But I have to follows 
ealling not nearly so profitable as 
yours—I suppose I must now call 
myself that vague and ambiguous 
creature known in newspapers: @s 
‘a literary man.’” 

“An author?” asked Corbet, 
with interest. “I live so little in 
what the world calls the world, I 
am happy to say, that I may be 
entertaining a celebrated one, I 
hope in that case you will pardon 
my not knowing it.” 

“T assure you there is no reason 
for your apprehension whatever.” 

“ But you make a living by writ- 
ing? Excuse the question.” 

“ T hope to do so, at all events.” 

“Well, whether you are cele- 
brated or not, I am sure you ar 
anyhow a man of sense;—not a 
common thing to meet with in 
Grayport, I assure you. As you 
are an author yourself, I wish you 
could talk to Arthur; you might 
= him a little in the right way. 

riting is his present fancy.” 

“Judging him by myself at his 
age, I should doubt if anything I 
could say would be of any service. 
I should have been very rebellious 
if I had been preached at by any 
one whose books had ever been 
printed. But what is his line? 
what does he write, I mean?” 

“Oh, everything. He thinke he 
is a born genius,” ° 
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# Well,.so does every young artist 
who is worth his salt—though he 
generally has very soon to ehange 
his mind, if he is wise.” 

“ How did you begin?” 

“Ob; I had special. advantages. 
I was brought up, as it were, upon 
ink from. my cradle, and got used 
to the ways of artists and men who 
write early enough to see very soon 
that talent is not’ genius and: cannot 
work. without rule+and I. passed 
the most impressible time of my 
life in a country where men are, of 
course, either lazy or hard-working, 
as every where else, but where good 
work is respected more than the 
most brilliant talent.” 

“ Where were you?” 

“ At Jena,” 

“Good!” 
impetuously. 
Jena.” 

Brandon did not answer. 

“What do you think ?”..contin- 
ned old Corbet, impatiently. 

“T should say, from what I. ima- 
gine your nephew's age to be, that 
it would be rather late.” 

“Tateb why he is but.a boy— 
seven-and-twenty at most, if he’s 
that.” 

“T am young enough, I suppose, 
to consider that rather late. But 
has-he made any attempts towards 
getting into print?” 

“T believe so—but you see it is 
so difficult to know how to begin. 
Don't you want introductions and 
connections ?” 

“T.ought to be the last person to 
underrate them. But) beginnings 
are always difficult enough with 
them—and but little less difficult, 
and perhaps better, without them. 
But I really do not: like. to give 
advice without knowing the special 
circumstances.” 

“But supposing there is genius?.” 

“Phen advice would be alike 
useless and impertinent.” 

“My dear sir, I am older than 
you, and when an old fellow like 
me asks for advice, I think he has 
a right to expect to get it.” 

“I would give itwillingly, if I 


said Arthur’s uncle, glance 
“He shall gow t 
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could. De..you to know 
what your nephew has svtitten-+ 
what is his direction ? | ae potent 
tics—criticism,? ” 
bh Poetry. ” dus 
The: face of | Brandon fell, or 
see,” he said, half to himself. t 
The manner of the uncle»in 
speaking of the nephew was formed 
upon an odd mixture of t- 
ment that the latter had not «yet 
ly to make a career, and eare- 
eoncealed pride in his / sup- 
osed ‘genius, | “I can’ showiyou 
sommes" he said. Going to.“a; cap- 
board in the bookcase, he took ftom 
it some ‘papers, which he spread 
before Brandon. 
“My dear sir,” said the latter, 
after a Pry os ) during: which he 
verses ‘before him, 
Noetts is not a proféssion:' A poet 
—at least I think so—ought not, if 
he is honest to his art, to write for 
bread; and if he has to work for 
his living, .and'is a wise man) he 
will work. for ‘it in.some other: way, 
and be none the worse poet for that. 
If he is a true poet, he will come to 
the front in ‘spite of holding back; 
if he is not;.no harm is done.’ 
It was plain enough that Corbet, 
in spite of. his philosophical preten- 
sions, had a habit of a ‘at the 
last idea presented to him; and 
though he looked di i 
“What yoti say,” he said, “is-ex- 
actly my own opinion, He ‘shall 
go to Frankfort at once,” 
“To Frankfort ?” 
“ Yes+- to our © 


orrespondents 
there. It has always been intended 


by every one but Arthur ‘himself. 
He would enter our \firm after- 


wards.” 

“ Indeed!” =“ Brandon: “It 
ee en a ae 
such a chance wish it had been 
mine at his age. And yet,” headded 
to himself, “1. daresay» Ishould 
have scorned: it then as much’ as 
oung Corbet doubtless does now. 

owever, I have given most unob- 
jectionable advice, so that I can 
sleep with a clear conscience, at 
any rate.” 
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“Docyon know Frankfort ?” ask- 
ed Corbet. 


“Not swell § ‘buteL shave a very 

intimate friend there, a young sur- 
geon, whom I knew at. dena. By 
the way, he also! has artistic ten- 
dencies, and. is’ something of a 
poet himself, besides being a very 
Sane oe pune tie fellow. if — 


Sua aoat the might fin 
aes “ useful easant acquaint- 


“Yes; Frankfort it-hallbe, then, 

o ‘ge mameis not Raul Corbet, 
ou do not drink your claret.” 

wedadosd I do. But pray do not 
come to a decision about this on 
my word alone. I should be sorry 
to lead» you ior your mephew into 
any mistake > and,.as I :said before, 
I: knew) nothing about the special 
cireumstances,”’ 

The hand of the host, who was 
rapidly» growing | more apoplectic 
in appearance, came ‘down with a 
crash that made the glasses ring 
again. ‘To Frankfort he shall go, 
and there is an endof it. He has 
been in ‘London, wasting ‘his time, 
muuch too long... And«he shan’t get 
= debt abroad--P'll take care of 

at,’ 

“Well,” answered Brandon, “ Tf 
= ‘consideration you think fit to 

our nephew »there, I. would 
sve an Gntroduction to my 

nd with pleasure.» Werner is ‘a 
good fellow, and works like a horse, 
and has bfains—at least we used 
to think so.” 

“¥ou are very good. Write the 
letter to-motrow and bring it to 
me.” ‘The old gentleman was get- 
ting dictatorial. 

“T am afraid I shall not be in 
the way to-morfow, but I will see 
you in aday or two, ifyou are still 
in. the same mind. 1d am staying 
at) ‘the Dolphin; ‘and».you ean let 
me hear from-you there.” 

“No, no. Send me: the letter 
to-morrow—you need not’ bring it 
yourself; and come and! dine again 
with me on Thu , 
see my niece Rose, and what I could 
do in the way of a sauce»when-J 


You shall gu 


‘was seven-and snentys Is.it a ‘bar- 
in'?” iw 
“Or would: you come and: ie 

with me at the Dolphin? 1 should 

like to returm your hospitality} and 
though t could yoot hope to: rival 
you——” 

“ Certainly not. I never dine 
from home, not even at F 
d though I am asked when the 
is here, like other people. So that 
is settled. If you ‘want: to do 
something for me, send me the let 
ter, and eome on Thursday.” al 

“You are very kind indeed, and 
I will do both with the prentens 

asuré,”’ 

“And you—do: you stay long at 
Grayport ?” 

“Not more than a :couple” of 
weeks or so.’ The»fact ‘is, 1 have 
been ordered complete rest -and 
quiet by the doctors, and so I.came 
here because I know nobody inthe 
place, and have been told on ‘the 
best authority that there is nothing 
to do in it.” 

“ That is true enough, uniess:you 
are a fisherman.” 

“TF am: no pm weep hes 
never been in my wa 

“Well, I think you are right. 
Sportsmen contract gross ideas’ of 
eating. The right preparation for 
dining is, first to know exactly 
what you are going to have, both 
of food and of wine, and to arfange 
it carefully, and then, while -you 
take a little. gentle exercise, td 
meditate on the matter philosophi- 
cally. Sport of! any sort) distracis 
the thoughts, and makes ‘the ‘ap- 
petite too violent for artistic enjoy- 
ment. That is why we, perm 
are such devourers of unde 
masses of meat, Mental exereise 
is almost as bad, but not quite, for 
it stimulates the nervous 8 
and so renders the palate quicker 
and sharper. But then it exhausts 
the stomach. ‘So my advice to you 
ao? 

And so he went .on, until vhs 
est at last managed to stop him 
by bidding him .good-night. 

Brandon’s last thought before he 
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fellasleep was, ‘“ Well, Lowish, } had 
not been so ready to offer an intro- 
daction.to a man of whom I know 
nothing.” But he excused, himself 
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on the ground. of the, excellence, o 
old Corbet’s .claret,,. and with Me 
reflection that, after all, it probebi 
didn’t matter. 3 


CHAPTER VI.—-THE BEGINNING OF A, FAIRY TALE. 


Once upon a time, ing country a 
many miles away, there lived, 

ina castle overlooking the sea, a 
old baron. This sameold 
baron, however, grim as he. was, 
did not live quite by himself, for 
he kept strict wateh over a prince 
end princess, who were first cousins, 
and his own nephew and niece. In 
fact, so close was the wateh he 
kept, that they grew up searce 
knowing’ that there was any one in 
the world but themselyes. Now 
this was rather hard upon both, for 
the prince was brave and handseme 
wre that a prince has .any need to 
be—and the Princess Rose was quite 
pretty enough, at least for,a princess, 
At any rate she thought so herself, 
for there are looking-glasses eyen in 
fairyland; and besides, had not his 
highness her cousin told ber. 0 oc- 
pasionally—a few hundred times 
or so? It was ecerteinly a great 
sheme that so fair a princess should 
be mewed up in a dull, old tower 
. with a dull old guardian, when even 
the fisher-girl that brought the 
mackerel to the door was let go 
about and take whatever excitement 
and enjoyment she could pick up 
upon the beach. It is true that the 
princess also could go upon. the 
beach as well as the fisher-girl ; but 
then she had read Byron and Shel 
ley, and, a lot of other things the- 
sides that do not exactly instil con- 
tentment with quiet living and soli- 
tary walks, even by the sea-shore, 
into the minds of young .princesses 
—perhaps she had even nead. them 
alittle too much—and she not only 
took no interest at all.im starfish 
and limpets, or indeed in ,any 
“eommon objects” whatever, but 
she did not even pretend to take 
any interest in them. And yet, 
dull as her life was, there was to be 


a deeper depth, of dulness. still ;. for 
her cousin, who did not, find time 
pass particularly quickly either, 
made his escape from the tower as 
seon as he could, and did not take 
the princess with bim .,And..so 
she to -betake herself: to .her 
bower, and. amuse herself with 
watching for..the sail of—-, But 
who shall jsay .what. are the .day- 
dreams .of ~~ ing and enchanted 
princesses, when they are as Jnno- 
cent, with all their fancyfulness, as 
those of the Princess Rose? 

For, whether enobanted, or m0, 
Rese Arnold. was certainly 4 
in her.own way. She was. preity, 
end yet that was scarcely the nea- 
son, for her prettiness was, not ex- 
traordinary——not. sufficient .in_ itself 
tovraise sher to the rank.of a 
Her brown eyes were not more 80i 
or more bright, nor her dark heir 
more luaxurignt.or more silken, mor 
her healthy complexion more: deli- 
eate or more pure, nor, her, 
figure—much too small for. a, bero- 
ine — more graceful or more. per- 
feetly formed, than the eyes, hair, 
complexion, and figures of scores,of 
other girls; and her 101. Was 
so calm and soft that it might .al- 
most -be called tame, as.is often the 
ease with those who have ,never 
lived or loved save m dreams. .; 
fact is, that the influence. exercised 
by a woman is far. less. connegt- 
ed with external matters than \the 
ordinary fornis .of speech (inaply, 
otherwise mere beauty of form and 
colour would not so often fail-in sts 
effect, nor the prize of admiration 
so often fall.to the less, fair even 
when the more fairjare by, It,ael- 
dom happens that one sees for,the 
first ‘time.a woman with @ great .re- 
putation for -beauty without going 
through the same menial |pregess 
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that’ is rally ‘produced by the 
first sight of a celebrated picture. 
First comes an inclination to ask, 
“Ts that all?” only checked by’ a 
fear of being set down as without 
taste; but gradually, supposing the 
aid of time and opportunity, ‘the 
hidden charm takes its revenge, 
and proves that the best kind of 
beauty, whether in art or nature, is 
not that which most attracts at first 
sight. Thus, when Dr. Faustus first 
raised the shade of Helen, his fitst 
feeling was one of wonder that this 
should be the face that had set the 
world in arms; but he soon found 
out that it might have sufficed to 
bring ‘about a hundred sieges of 
Troy. The portraits of Queen Mary 
of Scotland also prove that she too 
must have possessed some element 
in her nature which was independ- 
ent of the statuesque beauty which 
draws the eye at once and makes 
presence or absence of the latter 
alike forgotten in something higher 
and more spiritual. 

And so, though neither an Helen 
nor a Mary Stuart, had Rose Ar- 
nold beefi even less pretty than she 
actually was, she would have been 
scarcely less attractive: for she 
also had other beauty than that of 
youth, and health, and form. Her 
beauty, moreover, was by no means 
lessened by-the fact that she had 
very seldom been spoken of as beau- 
tiful, and to her face never, except 
by her cousin Arthur in a half-jest- 
ing way; for she had, in’ truth, 
lived all her life in a self-created 
fairyland. The prose of real life 
is inapplicable in speaking of her, 
for she was as yet herself untouched 
by it: Of society and the world she 
had hitherto known nothing, and 
she had grown so self-absorbed that 
the little daily details that came in 
her way fell off from her as rain- 
drops from the plumage of a white 
swan—“like water from a duck’s 
back” would be far too prosaic a 
comparison. And so it seemed 
that she would have to spend her 
youth as if she were really a swan, 
eternally. contemplating itself and 


its. whiteness. in some: ‘calm « 
and yet uneonsciously a 
the while to stretch its wings inthe 
wind over a real sea, mre 
And now, as she was coming u 
the low hill with the- half - smile 
upon her lips which she often wore 
when alone, she would have made 
the most delightful of studies for a 
painter of su: t skill tovex 
and sufficient sympathy ‘to under- 
stand, so almost intangible a sub 
ject as the fancies and dreams ofa 
young gitl who had always lived 
too much alone. With ‘such skill 
and sympathy, his task would have 
been easy, for ‘be would not even 
have had to idealise what he saw— 
it was already idealised to-his hand, 
As it was, however, the fair ‘sight 
was thrown away upon a few @ 
port Philistines, as her cousin w 
have called them. Not even Braw 
don had the good fortune: td “be 
walking in that direction ; and per- 
haps this was just as well, for soli+ 
tude was essential to the picture. 
And so, making, no doubt, as she 
walked along, one of the’ m 
hidden unconscious poems Ww 
were always floating about im ‘her 
world of dreams, she reached» the 
gate of the garden in ‘which she 
used to try to grow flowers in an 


unsystematic and feeble way, and . 


was raising the latch, when she gave 
a slight start. A young man, dressed 
in a manner in which an affectation 
of picturesqueness strove witha 
half-suecessful ambition to be what 
tailors would call a well-dressed 
man, was lounging up and down 
the centre path smoking a cigar, 
and kicking the pebbles. of grav 

before him ina rather savage way, 
which agreed. well with the sullen 
expression that was then spoiling 
the effect of his refined and deli- 
eate features. 

“ Arthur!” exclaimed Rose joy 
fully, when her first surprise was 
over. nh 

Her cousin, whose back: was. just 
then turned towards her, wheeled 
round and looked up, and the cloud 


of discontent fled from his face in. 
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aemoment. For he, too, after a 
fashion, was an artist, and he saw 
Rose Arnold. But he was also 
Arthur. Corbet ; and when. their 
first affectionate greeting was. over, 
she-saw in~the handsome face of 
her companion, which never eon- 
edaled the most. passing emotion, 
that something was wrong. 

“We did not expect you down so 
soon as this, Arthur,” she’ said. 
“Nothing is the matter, I hope?” 

“There is, though; the very 
deuce: But it was not anything 
wrong that made me come down 
here. I meant to come and see you 
for ‘a little while, for a holiday”— 
he really believed, as he spoke, that 
he had been working so hard as to 
néed it—*“ and so I feel angry with 
everybody.” 

“But why ?” she asked. “ What 
ean ‘have happened, then?” 

“ What—don’t you know?” 

“JT don’t understand you in the 
least.” 

“Do you mean to say that the 
uncle:has not told you?” 

“How often am I to tell you 
that-I don’t know what you mean ?” 
She spoke a little petulantly, as was 
often her way with her favourites. 

“T thought you might be able to 
account for this new caprice of 
uncle Paul's.” 

“Perhaps I can, if you will tell 
me what it is.” 

“I can’t make out what has 
eome to the old gentleman.” 

“Has he been saying anything 
toyou?” It was the one real 
trouble of Rose’s quiet life that she 
had so often to exercise her wits 
in smoothing down little differences 
between her uncle and her cousin. 
So she immediately leaped to the 
conclusion that Arthur had been 
getting into some small scrape 
again; and all that was now left of 
her surprise was derived from the 
fact. that he had not told her of 
his trouble first. 

“Oh, he has been saying no end. 
First, of course, he began to talk of 
some dish he had invented at my 
age—I really loathe the very name 


of noia de veau, whatever the 

be.. By Jove! ‘Rose, I think { shall 

turn Trappist or hermit, or some- 

thing of the sort, just that.I may 

never hear cookery talked about 
ain,” 

“ And then?” 

“Oh, then my spending so much 
money—as though one could pose 
sibly live in London for nothing. 

* But I hope, Arthur, you took 
what he said in good part? - You 
see his ideas are so different from 
yours—ours; and then things must 
have’ changed so since he was 
young.” 

“Pm damned if I did. I beg 
your pardon, Rose; but really there 
are some things at which one must 
swear. Well, it comes to this—TI 
am to be sent abroad at once.” 

“ Abroad!” exclaimed Rose, this 
time with real astonishment; ‘“ you 
must be joking. Why should you 
go abroad if you do not wish it?” 

“ Rose, you are alittle goose. 
You see you must do what the 
uncle’ chooses—— worse luck. One 
doesn’t know what idea he might 
take into. his head else. So there 
is nothing to be done.” 

“ But surely he must have some 
reason? Where are you to: go? 
Surely it,is not to be for long?” 

“‘T don’t believe he has.a reason. 
But I know what lies at the bot- 
tom of it, Rose—how long have you 
known Brandon?” 

“ Brandon? Who is Brandon?” 

“Why, the most conceited ‘ass 
under the sun” 

“T don’t know him. How-should 
I? And what has he to do with 
it?” ; 
“Do you mean to say you' don’t 
know the: man? Why,:he dined 
here, it seems, only last night,” 

“Oh, uncle Paul told me of 
some one whose acquaintance he 
had made, and had had to dinner. 
I remember he said he was an 
author, but. I don’t remember ‘his 
name, if I ever heard it.” 

“Where were you, then, that you 
did not see him ?” i 

“Tchad to go to one of those 
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stupid tea-parties. But why won't 
‘ou tell me what. it is.all about? 
t really isn't kind of you to keep 
me like this.” 

“Phen, you don’t know anything 
of Brandon, nor of his béing at 
Grayport? What the devil brought 
him poking down here, I wonder, 
of all places in the world ?” 

Rose looked at him with anxious 
and pleading eyes which there was 
no resistiag. 

“Well, the long and short of it 
is this,” contin Arthur, rather 
angraciously, “there isa fellow 
named Braadon who writes vile 
trash that a whole lot of. fools call 
books, and talks and writes a lot 
of nonsense which the same set of 
fools call philosophy and criticism. 
Well, the man hasn't an ounce of 
soul in him—he’s the sort of Philis- 
tine ‘beast that looks down upon 
all men with a spark of genius in 
them, and yet has brains enough to 
be .afraid of them too. They’re 
cunning enough, these fellows, to 
know that they'll be found out 
precious soon.” 

“T ho I shall. never meet 
him,” said Rose. She had an idea 
that she was listening to brilliant 
sarcasm ; and, for Grayport, it was 
exceedingly brilliant, so that she 
was not. altogether wrong. 

“T hope not too, for your sake; 
and I wish my unele hadn't, for 
mine. Well, this man has always 
had a tremendous dislike for me.” 

‘Rose shrugged her shoniders, as 
if to imply that Brandon, whoever 
he was, must imdeed be hopelessly 
and utterly imbecile. Her cousin 
went on :— 

“However, I need not say that 
I don’t care for that a straw. On 


the re I should feel awfully 
disgusted if he» believed in me— 
that would show that Pm not worth 
believing in.” 

“I »wender what b t ithe 
aman down here?” asked Rose, in 
her turn. 

Arthur gave a tremendous kick 
at the gravel, and said,— 

“My dear girl, if you ‘knew the 


world half as well as I doyou 
wouldn't have asked the 

I know -what he meant whenuhe 
said of that little sketch ofiamine 
that he saw atthe 

know it-—-the one I began when] 
was down here once ?” Tati, es 

“What? ‘Phat charming « ‘fi, 
tania? Bus you~ finished: at, idid 
you not?” ps 

“No—it was never more than 
just a sketch; well, he said”—hére 
Arthur flushed angrily red—=“ that 
I might do something one day if. J 
worked! just as though great art 
ists were made by plodding. The 
fact is, plodding is the wn thing 
the beast can do himself) and.so he 
always tries to put down genins. 
I don’t mean myself now—by-his 
damned faint praise—I beg »your 
pardon, Rose, again—just as though 
any one cawed fur his praise .or hy 
blame either:” 

This was not a very consistent 
speech; but then Arthur Corbet 
was extremely angry, and was not 
a very consistent speaker .at the 
best of times. 

“ Did he say it to you?” asked 
Rose, with interest. ‘“ What did 
you answer?” 

“No, no. He knew his man 
better than to criticise me ito my 
face. He'd have got rather more 
than be gave, I fancy. So he said 
it to a man whom he didn’t know 
that | knew—you’ve heard me speak 
of hin—Frank Lawson; not a:bad 
fellow in his own way. The fact 
is, Brandon is eaten up: swith 
jealousy, and is determined to get 
me out of the way. He «writes 
what he calls poetry himself, and 
it seems my uncle was fool enough 
to show him some of mine. leat 
night.” 

e looked, and was horror, 
struck at the idea of such meanness 
Her hero was being persecuted: new 
with a vengeance ; and, romsnee 
apart, she was really very muob 
distressed at this complication in 
her little world. She put her)sem 
affectionately through her cousin's, 
and joining her hands together, 
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jookted up in his face with glow4 
ing features and eyes brightly 


“Agthur,” ‘she said; in a’ deci# 
sive way, “then of course you 
will ‘stay. You must not let’ this 


and my uncle?” asked Arthur, 
bitterly. 

This question, dictated as it was 
by the worldly prudence that  be- 
longs, par excellence, to those whose 
expectations depend upon thé 
whims of rich and capricious: old 
men; was not without its weight 
with Rose, though from a different 
cause, Of money and expectations 
she knew and thought absolutely 
nothing; but her unele, in spite 
of his capricious and overbearing 
ways with others, had always been 
the kindest and most indulgent: of 
guardians to her, whom he loved 
asimtich as any father could pos- 
sibly love an only daughter; and 
this affection of his for her, to- 
gether with the habit of obedience 
to all his wishes in which she had 
been brought up ail her life, had 
rendered» her incapable of even 
conceiving the possibility’ of op- 
position to his least word on the 
= of herself or of any one else; 

she was silent, and looked 
down. Presently, however, she 
said,— 

“TI am so sorry, Arthur, But, 
after all, is going abroad for a little 
While such a terrible thing? You 
were wanting to go only a mont 
or two ago, And I suppose you 
will not be gone for long?” 

“T have no doubt it will be long 
enough. If this fellow has the 
meanness to come sneaking down 
here to get hold of my urcle like 
this, no doubt he will do what 
he can to prevent my coming back 
to be in: his way. As to my want- 
ing to. go abroad, why, don’t 
want to be sent away like a school- 
boy—and to Frankfort, too, of all 
places!” 

“Ts':it such a 
place?” 

“T haven’t the least doubt but 


disagreeable 


what it is, Ifit ‘were. Paris; you 
see, one might do age 
I suppose am ‘to’ be 

alive.” . 

“ But couldn't you talk ‘to- uticle 
Paul—quietly, you know——” 

* Bless the ! 

I talked to 
does talking do with my uncle?” » 

Rose knew ‘that he ‘was right 
there, and was silent. weal 

* You don’t ask when I'm to go, 
Rose,” said: Arthur. 

“Why, surely the time is not 
fixed:? ” 

“Tt is, thongh:. I am» to leave 
to-morrow for London, and ‘to 
write my uncle a letter trom Frank- 
fort on the 10th.” 

“ What: a shame!” exclaimed 
Rose, her eyes looking all manner 
of angry things. Then she asked : 
“But how shall you manage? 
You will not be able to go s0'soon; 
surely?” She knew her cousin's 
chronic want of money, and almost 
hoped that his purse might be low 
just then. 

He answered; however, by taking 
out and opening his pocket-book, so 
as to display to the astonished eyes 
of Rose -a roll of bank-note®& 
“You see what a hurry they aré 
in to be rid of me,” he said. On 
returning them to his pocket, he 
dropped ‘a letter on the pathy whi 
Rose saw and picked up. 

“What odd writing!” she saidi 
“ And have you been ‘changing 
your lodgings again? That is not 
where we Write to you.” 

He gave a sharp glance at her ‘as 
he replaced it with an affectation 
of carelessness. “Only a bill,” 
he said, “ But here és a’ letter,” 
he continued, taking out another, 
which was unclosed, and directed 
‘“ Herr My Werner, —— Sitrtiéze, 
Frankfort.” 

“ What is this?” asked Rose: 

* Read it.” 

“ But may 1?” 

“Ofcourse you may. At all 
events he had tlie good manners 
not to fasten it up, or write it. im 
an unknown tongue.” 
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So she read in French :— 


“My pear Max;—I have: great 
pleasure in introducing you to M. 

Arthur Corbet, @ countryman of 
mine 

“Countryman, indeed!” exclaim- 
ed Arthur, “So much so that you 
want to break the connection—the 
ouly one between us, luckily. Go 
on,” 

“ A countryman of mine, ‘with 
whom I am at present’ but slightly 
acquainted, but whose aecquaint- 
ance I hope to improve through 
you. Meanwhile——” 

“ The hope is not exactly mutual, 
though,” interrupted Arthur again. 

“ Meanwhile, as I: believe he in- 
tends: to-remam at Frankfort for 
some time——” 

“ Not if he knows it.” 

“J shall be very glad if ‘you will 
do what you can to make his stay 
there pleasant and advantageous. 
No one knows your power of mak- 
ing it both the one and the other 
better than thy brother student, 

“ Mauricg Branpon.” 


“There,” said Arthur, taking 
the note, “‘so much for Herr M. 
Werner and Mr. Maurice. Brandon 
with his Oockney French,” and he 
tore it up into fragments, which he 
scattered at his feet. “At all 
events, I won't have a ‘dry nurse,” 
he added. 

“Oh Arthur!” Rose was begin- 
ning, but he went on,— 

“ And perhaps a spy. Who knows 
what ‘thy brother student’ has 
sent by the post?” 

Rose thought for a moment, and 
then said, gravely and deliberately, 

“Mr. Brandon is a coward, and I 
hate him.” 

‘The sentiment was not, perhaps. 
very lady-like, but it was at 
events sincere—as far as it went, 
that is; for, after all, she had not 
the least idea of what is méant by 
hating, although her eyes, as well 
as her words, did not promise much 
cordiality to ‘the persecutor of her 


hero whenever she and he might 
happen to meet. 
At that moment her wile eles 


from the hotise, with a beaming 
face. 


“Rose!” he cried’ out, « My, 
Brandon is to dine with’ usvtg. 
morrow. I am going outt6 gee 
after the fish—and, remember'/f 
promised him the noiw de »veliu, 
So see that every thing ‘is — 
Holloa!” he exclaimed, seeing 


litter of paper on the path, bat 
this?” 


#E« have only been  lighti 
cigar,” answered Arthur 
Rose trembled, and said mien 

“TI don’t see how you can 
a cigar by tearing paper. The 
fashioned way was to burn it. And 
I wish, Arthur, if you «will 
that you would smoke better 
cigars.’ 

“I smoke the best I can affords! 
Arthur answered, sullenly. 

“ No doubt you do. I wish you 
didn’t. We dine at five to-day 
don’t be late: By the way, don't 
go to-morrow. I want you to meet 
Mr. Brandon—a most sensible man 
he is. Don’t forget, Rose!” and‘so 
saying; he went down the hill to- 
wards the town. 

“ Damn: Brandon }” growiet 
Arthur tohimself. Then he said 
aloud :— 

“Fancy dining at fivel: What 
can one do to get an appetite?) T 
think I shall walk along ye cliff. 
Will you come ?” 

Poor Rose was longing to - a 
lie down in her own room, tired’as 
she was with the walking she had 
had already, and the agitation sie 
had gone through besides; «but 
she did not: dream of or 
especially as it would be long be- 
fore she could have a talk with her 
cousin again—perhaps not~ for 
months. $0" she said “yes” “at 
once, and they started. But ‘first 
she took the precaution of sweep- 
ing up the scraps of paper and 
throwing thems into the gardener’s 
basket. 
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I-mave just read a story in. which 
Jules Janin records a youthful ex- 
ploit of his with some compunctions 
of conscience, and it has suggested 
to myself an incident not altogether 
dissimilar, In a late: fenilleton of 
the ‘Débats,’ Jules Janin relates 
that the musical critiques of that 
journal were generally written by 
Berlioz, who signed his. articles 
X X-X. In one severe paper ‘so 
signed, Herold’s ‘ Pré au Clere’ was 
ruthlessly attacked, and the author- 
ship naturally ascribed te Berlioz. 
M: Janin, however, says, “It was 
not Berlioz: it was; another per- 
sony an ignorant young man; with 
no doubts on any subject at. the 
time, who in a wretched: feuilleton 
abused Herold’s masterpiece. He 
will. repent it all his life. The 
name of this young man—I am 
ashamed to confess it, but it must 
be confessed—was Jules Janin.” 

Now for my tale:—A good many 
years ago, farther back than I[ like 
my memory to be generally charged 
with, there was a -movement. of 
great’ political excitement in Ire- 
land. Sir Robert Peel. had; it was 
said, deserted the party he had led 
so long; and made steps of appfoach- 
ing conciliation to the Whigs. The 
ultra. Tories of Ireland, whose true 
blue was always wool-dyed, and»a 
shade deeper than any oné else’s, 
held indignation meetings through 
theland, to expose the treason and 
denounce the traitor. One of these, 
summoned with great pomp and 
circumstance, was held. at Moris- 
son’s hotel, where a considérable 
number of influential men—peers 
and commoners—were met to de- 
clare their opinions, and ~ pledge 
themselves to a future concerted 
action, This gathering represented 
a large share of the rank and fiches 
of the land, and ineluded many 
who for the first time had taken 


an t in political life. . So well 
po remember, ' Lord’ Roden 
was in the chair, supported by 6 
strong phalanx of peers; and elo+ 
quence was fully represented. by 
Mortimer O’Sullivan, Magee and 
Cooke of Belfast. In a word, it was 
such a union of property and intel- 
lectual power as to carry weight 
in any country endowed: with @ 
vigorous public opinion. 
any men, however, whose 
litical views had not been fully 
decided, who cautiously abstained 
from pledges of any kind, and who 
believed that in a period so full of 
contingency waiting was the tru- 
est policy; held coyly aloof, and 
either sent letters apologising. for 
their absence, or expressing doabt- 
fully their hopes of being able -te 
attend the meeting. This circum- 
stance added considerably tothe 
anxiety of the men who had 
moted the movement, for an thing 
bordering on a failure win have 
been fatal to the hopes of the 3 
One of the chief —if.not the! chief 
—leaders of Protestant opinion of 
the day was a junior fellow of the 
Irish university,—a man of the 
very highest: order of ability, allied 
to a most impassioned temperament 
and an almost boundless ambition. 
He had’ thrown himself suddenly 
into political.life, and with an ar- 
dour that showed that he cared, for 
no other excitement, nor took 
sure in other successes than 
it offered. This was Charles Boy- 
ton, whose splendid stature and im- 
posing appearance were ever to be 
seen surrounded by the young mem 
of the who gioried in him as 
their leader, and were wildly en- 
thusiastie on his noble gifts. 

One’ of the principal. resolutions 
of the meéting—some sort of de- 
claration of ‘distrust in a policy 
that entailed coalition—was to be 





po 


mcved by Boyton; and so eager 
was he to acquit himself well be- 
fore men so thoroughly competent 
to pronounce on an oratorical suc- 
cess, that he secluded: himself for 
weeks from all intercourse, and 
worked at the details of his speech 
ineessantly.. He knew ‘that niuch 
was expected of him, and he re- 

solved he would ‘not, so far as ‘he 
could ‘ekp it; disappoint the ex- 


pectation, 

Asithe meeting began to fill, the 
seene became one'of mtense excite- 
ment.” The doubts as to whether 
this or that man would come—the 
anxieties whether such a| one had 
been tampered: with, or some other 
was faltering in‘ his. allegiance, rose 
toa fever heat, relieved at times by 
thunders: of applause, as some well- 
known ‘leader would mount the 
platform and’ receive the eager wel- 
come of his friends; Boyton, as 
usual surrounded with a crowd of 
young college men—a’ preetorian 
guard that moved with him where- 
ever he went—stoot next‘ the door, 
to ‘greet the men of mark and sta- 
tion, and whisper a few words of 
welcome and encouragement as 
they came. The resolution he was 
to ‘move was ‘the third on the list, 
and he had ample time for his task 
of chamberlain» before he need 
mount the platform. peter nsgphes. 
with vitality—with a vigour an 
energy. that might’ have safficed a 
dozen men—on ‘this mornimg he 
seemed: more than ever carried 
away by high spirits; and le actu- 
ally beamed with the triamphant 

that shone in bis countenance. 

eers, dignitaries of the Church, 
lieatenants of counties, and distin- 
guished) members’ of the House, 
_— inj each stopping to grasp 
is vigorous hand, and gather from 
his ‘whispered word some fragment 
of encouragement and hope, when, 
while he thus heralded his com- 
pany, a -tremendons cheer shook 
the room, and was ated with 
another still louder- “ What is it? 
who is it?” ered ‘they near the 
door.’ “It is the’ Marquis of 
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D—,” said one; “he has: 
come in by the private ; 
arid hds'tiow shown hitself on 
platform.” 


4505 


Now the Marquis of Dass E 


politically in that position 
We are in on the high 
all testimony, sheds more 
conversion ‘the habitu 

of those nine. hundred and 


nine, whose fidelity no maw doubt : 7 


of ‘He was not a‘ Tory, ndn 

he a Whig; but he ven 
aristocrat, ‘with certain « ; 
tendencies that. kept him iw 

of suspension,| like those solith 
tieles which neither dissolte “ine 
descend to’ the bottom of: # 

He was, however, a great \ 

peer of high station, and ny 
ample fortane; but, above all}! 
was a man° who had: nothitig 
seek, nothing to obtain’ from 
party ; he neither | wanted «¢ffi 
for himself nor for his friends, amd 
stood in # position of completeciaie 
dependence. His accession, 
unlooked ‘for, was'then a great gains 
and ere he had been many minutes” 
on the platform, a of ‘great 
weight with the ty drew Boyton | 
aside, and’ said, ere igi! “Desany: 
come am us most” un 


edly; he has:astonished us ‘all, 08 


only by his «presence; but«b 
offering to move’ a resolution, 
is an immense | accession td | 
though a heavy price: is at 
to it.” 

“(What’s'the pricé?” asked 
ton: 


op 


some confusion: “he 


through the list’ of ieee ver 


the only one he says he couldspealb 
on is yours! 
this,’ 
fix. 


which you:have made such 


preparation, nor do we want to dese | 
the benefit of sucha specch apyow! © 
are sure to deliver, > et still) came 


we afford to 


sion ?—that’s the peontins” 


i 


“Tt is: this” oaid the aaa 


*I think I couldmove 

e said’; ahd now we aredn® © 
We do not know how to ashe 
you to forego the opportunity for | 


"3 7meckee 
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like a personal insult, and was dis- 

d to resent it as such; but after 
amoment’s silence he replied, “I 
suppose you are right. The man 
isa Marquis, and that fact will do 
more for you in England than any 
words of mine. There’s the re- 
solution,” said he, haughtily, hand- 
ing the slip on which the motion 
was written. “Let him move it; 
T'll not speak.” 

It was clear enough the haughty 
spirit was deeply wounded; and 
though the noble lord who had 
come on the mission of pacification 
did his very best, and with consum- 
mate tact and delicacy, the proud 
nature of the other would accept 
no explanation, but turned indig- 
nantly away and lost himself in the 
crowd, 

The business of the meeting be- 
gan. Peer followed peer, and dep- 
uty-lieutenant spoke after county 
member, with the same sort of 
fluency and the same stock of 
platitudes such assemblages record 
generally. There was plenty of 


cheering, however, and a very hearty 
air of concurrence on the part of the 
listeners; and at last, as Lord D 

came forward, a thundering Kent- 
ish fire welcomed his appearance. 
“Now for a splendid display of un- 


mitigated blundering,” muttered 
Boyton, whose dark brow loomed 
with unusual blackness as he scowl- 
ed at the scene. ‘“ What a mess of 
confusion and misapprehension he 
will make of it!” 

The speaker began tamely and 
irresolutely; he mumbled some- 
thing about his astonishment at 
seeing himself where he was, his 
total want of preparation, and his 
general condition of ignorance as to 
what the meeting expected of him. 
He was not given to speech-making, 
he was a plain county gentleman, 
who for the most part shunned 
large gatherings, which, generally 
speaking, he thought were mobs, 
and he hated mobs. (Here he 
was cheered, and seemed rather the 
better for it.) He thought mobs 
were good things for O’Connell and 
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Shiel, and those kind of people 
who were fond of open-air talking, 
but did not suit gentlemen (more 
cheering); after which he maun- 
dered on into some weak abuse of 
the Whigs, and the way in which 
they courted the party of disaffec- 
tion in Ireland. 

“Oh, listen to that miserable 
driveller,” groaned Boyton; “see 
how he is unmasking his battery 
before he bas fired a shot! Does 
he not perceive that he is destroy- 
ing us? does he not feel that his 
stupidity will cover us with shame 
and confusion? The real line of 
argument is this,”"—and here, with 
an impassioned vehemence, he ran 
over the leading points on which 
he meant to have insisted, showing 
how a mock resistance by O’Connell 
was to have given way on certain 
measures of conciliation being pro- 
posed, and a sham fight be perform- 
ed before the eyes of the nation. 
“Hear him now,” he muttered. 
“Hear how that dolt is undoing 
every step I have won, and actu- 
ally uprooting the foundation of 
our position.” 

Lord D: at last concluded, 
three deafening cheers greeting him 
as he sat down, and three more cali- 
ing him back to acknowledge the 
enthusiastic delight of the meeting. 

The editor of the leading Con- 
servative paper, a man of remarkable 
social ability, and the real mover of 
the party, stood at Boyton’s side, 
and tried to pacify and appease him. 
“ Your case,” said he, “is hard 
enough, but think of mine, which 
is perhaps harder. You have lost 
an occasion for a grand intellectual 
display, but I must endeavour to 
make that man appear to have made 
one. It will never do to report 
what he has said, and what shall 
I do with him?” 

“ An ignorant young man, who had 
no doubt on any subject,” was pre- 
sent, and whispered the editor in 
these words:—“Come back with 
me to the printing-office and I'll 
make the thing easy enough. I 
have been standing by Boyton all 
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day, and I have heard every point 
of his argument. We'll give it to 
D and make a capital speech for 
him.” The editor closed with the 
bargain at once, they both slipped 
noiselessly away, gained P. 
Street, and by the evening edition 
Lord D ’3 speech appeared: it 
filled two columns of the paper, and 
was the speech of the day. It was 
not merely a piece of admirable close 
reasoning and logic, but was marked 
by bursts of high eloquence and 
splendid imagery, which well jus- 
tified the “deafening cheering” 
which interrupted the speaker, and 
compelled him to pause till the en- 
thusiasm had partly subsided. 

Nor was it the worst of the joke 
that Lord D—— fully believed he 
had delivered the oration as it was 
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reported, saying—“I don’t do.these 
sort of things often; but when my 
blood is up I get along without 
knowing it, never wanting a word 
or feeling the slightest difficulty for 
an illustration.” 

As for Boyton, it was only after 
the lapse of years he could be 
brought to believe that the notes of 
his speech had not been stolen from 
his writing-desk; and when the 
culprit himself confessed the crime, 
it was with difficulty he could be 
brought to accept his excuses, and 
declared that it was an offence only 
to be pardoned by time. The igno- 
rant young man has had leisure to 
bethink him of his indiscretion, and 
his name—“I am ashamed to con- 
fess it, but it must be confessed” 
—was ‘Cornelius O’Dowd.” 


JAIL DELIVERIES. 


Jail deliveries in Ireland have 
been a favourite policy with the 
Whigs, and it is really not very 
easy to learn why this especial 
mode of conciliation should be so 
often resorted to. If liberating 
felons be a popular thing—if we 
are to believe that the men who 
are in jail in Ireland are generally 
such as the nation needs to have at 
large, as men of probity, industry, 
and honour—this way of cultivating 
the sympathies of Irishmen would 
have its force. But are we quite 
sure of this? Are the incarcerated 
the flower of the flock? Are we, 
in locking-up the Kickhams and 
O’Donovans, depriving the people 
of their guides, counseilors, and 
friends? or where is that over-tran- 
quillity and peacefulness in the 
land that it is necessary to dash 
its monotony with felony, and 
flavour the life of the nation with 
its choicest crimmals and traitors? 

To say the least of it, it certainly 
implies, on the part of our rulers, 
a somewhat low estimate of the 


Irish people to declare we have no 
readier road to their sympathies, 
‘no surer approach to their hearts, 


than to open the jails. “Be a 
good child,” said the butcher to his 
son, “and you shall kill a lamb to- 
morrow.” This is the true secret 
of the policy. With any other 
people we should speak of indus- 
try and labour, of encouragement 
to agriculture and to education; 
we would tell them of plans by 
which they might be made rieher, 
more instructed, and more happy; 
we would talk of deepening their 
harbours, reclaiming their waste 
lands, opening their rivers to 
navigation, and suggesting new 
markets for their produce: but 
these are not the themes to address 
to Ireland; for, if we believe the 
Whigs, the true appeal to this 
people is to do some act of grace to 
the law-breaker. To understand 
their theory, it is necessary to be- 
lieve that the Irishman is so im- 
bued with disloyalty, so totally 
estranged from all habits of law 
and order, that the only thing he 
can realise to his mind as a benefit 
is some distinct evidence that the 
laws of the land have been sus- 
pended for his convenience, and 
that the solemn sentence of a judge 
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is the last thing a patriot need be 
afraid of. 

I do not deny that the tendency 
in Ireland lies in this direction; 
but in the name of common sense 
and common honesty, is this lean- 
ing a thing to be cultivated and 
encouraged? Is there one country 
in all Europe where it is more 
vital that the law should be upheld 
and be regarded as fixed and im- 
mutable? Is there one people in 
Europe who more need to be taught 
to expect from their rulers justice 
and not caprice? Are there any- 
where men so disposed to gamble 
for existence, and take chance as 
the arbiter of their destinies? And 
are these the men you would train 
to such uncertainty that the most 
desperate enterprise should present, 
besides its hope of success, its hope 
of pardon; and that, however ill 
fortune might treat them, there was 
still a poweriul party in the State 
whose leniency would be its best ar- 
gument on the hustings, and who 
have raised jail deliveries to the 
elevation of statecraft? It is not a 
very graceful task to argue against 
clemency, but the peaceful and the 
law-obeying have also their claim 
to compassion; and is it precisely 
merciful to them to liberate such 
men as these we have lately seen in 
Ireland loudly protesting that they 
gloried in the act that had sent 
them to a felon’s punishment, and 
ready again to confront the peril 
and its penalty ? 

Of all the modes to govern Ire- 
land, the very worst is to try and 
govern it by its disloyalty. To at- 
tempt to cajole a people who, be- 
sides being naturally far shrewder 
and more far-seeing than you think 
for, are eminently suspectful, and 
much given to seek for motives in 
every act directed towards them, and 
most prone to ascribe more to fear 
than to generosity, will prove a 
complete failure. Justice—and oc- 
casionally very stern justice—will 
alone succeed in Ireland. Incul- 
cate the notion that the law will be 
certain and be immutable, and you 











will go far towards extirpating that 
gambler sentiment which makes the 
Irishman treat rebellion as a game 
where there is much to be won 
and not a great deal to be lost. 

If jail deliveries be not very wise 
in principle, they are scarcely very 
promising in practice. The men 
who have lately been set free have 
uttered more treason within the 
first day of their liberation than 
has often served to send a dockful 
to Newgate. Of course this was to 
be expected; at least every Irish- 
man could have foretold it. In- 
deed I do not believe that without 
this exhibition of braggart inso- 
lence the patriotism of these men 
would have been recognised as gen- 
uine. It is as essential for the Irish 
rebel to denounce England every 
day so many times, as for the pil- 
grim to prostrate himself and turn 
to the East. It is a ritual to be per- 
formed as faithfully as the priest 
goes over his offices. 

I cannot but think that had there 
been an Irishman in the Cabinet 
this signal blunder might have 
been avoided. Cajoling Paddy is 
such a natural mistake for an Eng- 
lishman to fall into! I wish John 
Bull would learn, once for all, that 
though he is better fed, and better 
clothed, and more carefully nurtur- 
ed, and, taken all together, a higher 
product of civilisation than his fel- 
low-subject over the Channel, yet 
that as regards acuteness, especially 
that quality of it which the French 
call finesse, he is lamentably the. in- 
ferior of Pat. I know this theory 
will not meet ready acceptance in 
England, not to add that, coming 
from an Irishman, it will be sus- 
pected; but I do not make the de- 
claration in any spirit of boastful- 
ness, but rather of sorrow. I see 
how many of our worst misfortunes 
have come of it, and how obstinate- 
ly, besides, it has retarded our real 
education as a people. 

We have been often satisfied to 
take our cunning for cultivation, 
just as we took the potato for food. 
It was a native product, cost little 
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to rear, and came easy to digestion, 
but on the whole was a poor substi- 
tute for a better article. It seems 
a bitter thing to say, but I do not 
believe that a grinding tyranny, an 
oppressive rule @ la Russe, in Ire- 
land would have been a more fatal 
barrier to our advancement and 
prosperity than the Whig nostrum 
of conciliation. “No man love the 
justice more than ye Irishmanne,” 
said a great and trusty authority 
some centuries ago; and the same 
characteristics, equally true now as 
then, render this same Irishman 
distrustful of him who would rule 
him by caprice, and make the tri- 
bunal itself an agent for the pur- 
poses of party. 

It is in watching now this same 
game of party in England, and see- 
ing how Ireland and her interests 
have been made the battle-ground 
for faction, and not treated on their 
merits, or by the weight of what 
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importance attaches to them, that 
many who once upheld the English 
connection as paramount to all else 
in Ireland, are now inclining to be, 
if not absolutely become, Repealers, 
This change, however, is rather the 
consequence of a passionate indig- 
nation than of calm judgment; but 
it is a time which ean excuse some 
excess of strong feeling. 

It was not without propriety, 
Said some one a few days back in 
Ireland, that our rulers bethought 
themselves of enlarged accommo- 
dation for lunatics, for they have 
themselves driven half of the nation 
distracted. 

But it does seem a doubtful ben- 
efit to society, that while they are 
locking up some harmless idiots on 
the one side, they are, on the other, 
turning loose upon the world a 
score of the most dangerous mad- 
men that have ever spread terror 
through the land. 


BREACH OF PROMISE TO MARRY. 


Before we repeal a penalty it 
would occasionally be prudent to 
see if the offences it was intended 
to repress could not be dealt with 
by some other method. Whether 
murderers ought to be hanged, or 


whether the privilege of death- 
punishment should be especially 
reserved for assassins, is an open 
question.. The merciful people— 
if that be the name for those 
who reserve all their compassion 
for the criminal—are generally 
able to carry the day in discussion. 
Not that their case is better, or 
the advocacy of it more eloquent, 
but that to plead on the side of 
mercy is always a more graceful 
task than to uphold severity, and 
‘that the unbiassed hearers will 
usually lean to the reasons of him 
who counsels gentleness and com- 
passion. 

_ I am inclined to believe nation- 
ality exercises a great influence on 
the question. There are races 
where the fear of death overcomes 


all other terror, and there are 
others who would deem a life of 
degrading labour and hopelessness 
worse than a thousand deaths. I 
have seen a Spaniurd stand forward 
to be shot with a cigarette in his 
mouth and a face of perfect calm; 
and I have seen another man of a 
different nation, of whose bravery 
and daring his own crime gave wit- 
ness, unable to mount the scaffold, 
so overcome was he by the terror 
of the abyss he was approaching. 
There is no doubt that where 
penalties cease to repress the crimes 
they are applied to, they become 
cruelties, and the issue is really to 
ascertain this point. Leaving the 
hangman altogether aside, and not 
wishing to open a question on 
which so much has been said, and 
to so little profit—for I never heard 
of a conversion on either side—I 
am desirous to ask whether the 
exercise of public opinion, in sup- 
pressing duelling, has done us ail 
the good some worthy people ima- 
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gine. I understand the cry of 
horror such a doubt as mine may 
suggest, and I almost hear the ex- 
clamations of outraged propriety 
at the idea of restoring a barbarous 
practice, and throwing us back into 
the savagery of a medieval period. 

I drew some censure on myself 
once before by asserting that I 
thought we were too indiscriminat- 
ing in our putting down the duel, 
and that it were wiser had we still 
permitted the practice as the last 
resort in certain cases; and that as 
there were cases where the vindi- 
cation of the law came too slowly, 
and, as it were, too coldly, and 
where personal chastisement alone 
could satisfy the natural indigna- 
tion of the injured, it might have 
been better on the whole if the 
‘wager of battle” was not entirely 
withdrawn from our habits. 

We are very boastful in our praise 
of that public opinion which has 
suppressed the duel; but should we 
not have had a more legitimate 
cause for triumph if this same 
public opinion had put down the 
offences for which duelling was 
deemed the penalty? We put 
down duelling by ostracising the 
duellist; we declared him unfit to 
associate with, and, as far as we 
were able, we pronounced him an 
outcast. May I ask why we did not 
do this with the seducer? or rather, 
why did we not begin with. him? 
How much more humane and more 
logical had it been had we tried to 
cure the crime before we withdrew 
the only remedy we had ever seen 
applied to the case! Public opinion 
is all powerful; and why not there- 
fore direct its force against known 
and acknowledged abuses? Why 
not attach degradation to certain 
crimes, such as seduction? make 
him who is guilty, dishonoured, 
.unable to hold place or office, un- 


worthy to serve her Majesty in 
any station, deprived of social 
rights ? 


There is a lesser offence some- 
what popular among us, and from 
all I can learn it is almost pecu- 
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liar to our habits, and is scarcely 
known amongst foreigners—what 
we call Breach of Promise of Mar- 
riage. Now I do not know in all 
the catalogue of our national short- 
comings one that exhibits our 
modes of life and our domestic 
ways in a more pitiable livht than 
this offence; and if there be any- 
thing which can add to the wrong 
it inflicts, and to the indignity, it 
is that public trial which is sup- 
posed to be the vindication of the 
injury. 

What nation but our own, I ask, 
would permit the sanctity of the 
family life to be exposed and dis- 
cussed in open court; not alone the 
fortunes and resources of a house- 
hold, but their daily life, their fire- 
side confidences, the relationships 
of their tempers and their affections, 
their most secret hopes and wishes, 
and, deeper and more sacred than 
all these, the loving avowals of 
some young girl drawn from her in 
the trustfulness of one who believed 
she was confessing her heart only 
where she had given it? What 
nation but our own would drag a 
whole family to the witness-table 
—but one shade less ignominious 
than the dock—to refrd the hum- 
ble passages of their existence to 
a vulgar curiosity, or, to worse, to 
the insulting insinuations and in- 
tentional misunderstandings of a 
cross-examination? Is there an- 
other country in Europe where 
people in the educated and well-to- 
do conditions of life would come 
into court to substantiate the hon- 
esty and decency of their daily lives, 
to assert the honour of a young wo- 
man’s conduct, the steps by which 
her affections had been won, and the 
sufferings— sometimes these at the 
cost of health itself—which betrayal 
and desertion had cost her? And 
all this for money—for damages— 
the very name itself an outrage— 
damage incurred to her fair fame— 
injury inflicted on her character! 

We know to what sympathising 
audiences, to what delicacy of senti- 
ment, letters are read aloud in court, 
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and the artless whisperings of fond- 
ness smothered in the coarse laughter 
of a vulgar jury. Of these displays 
the defendant, in nine cases out of 
ven @ consummate scoundrel, is al- 
most invariably the hero; he may 
be “cast in damages,” but, for that, 
he has figured for three days as an 
irresistible Don Juan\ He has exhi- 
bited to the world at large how easy 
it was for him to gain a girl’s love, 
and how lightly he could get rid of 
it. He has shown how every draft 
he drew on her loving trustfulness 
was honoured; and if his lawyer’s 
instructions warrant it, the injured 
plaintiff may be exhibited in any 
light — ludicrous, shameful, or 
unworthy, as malignant hate or 
malevolent invective can make her. 
Now I am fully persuaded that 
the horsewhip and the hair-trigger 
were far more effectual in suppress- 
ing these offences than trial at bar. 
The redress which can only be 
approached by a humiliation and 
a terror is no redress at all; and 
if we sounded the depth of public 
feeling, we should find there is a 
more contemptuous sentiment for 
her who has gained the damages 
than for him who has paid them. 
As I have saf@ before, the real hero 
is the defendant; he has had his 
“ark,” and he has paid for it. Two 
thousand or three, perhaps, seem 
a good deal to give for a flirtation 
and a confidential correspondence, 
but he has shown the public what a 
dangerous dog he is, what a terror 
he might be in a neighbourhood— 
not to say that he has cast a shadow 
over a whole life, and left an undy- 
ing memory of treachery where he 
had promised fidelity and loyalty. 
Why will not public opinion, so 
unforgiving to the duellist, extend 
some of its severity to the cases 
that duelling knew how to deal 
with? or, if it will not permit the 
pistol, why not measure out to the 
betrayer some of that indignation it 
now bestows on him who fights? 
Declare these men infamous, It is 
no case for a money reparation. We 
have in part discarded that base 
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amende in some other cases; let ug 
have done with it here. Degrade 
the man who breaks his pledge 
when solemnly given to make a girl 
his wife, from whatever station of 
honour or profit he possesses, and 
pronounce him disqualified to serve 
the Crown. If women depend on 
men for their protection, here is the 
case of all others that calls for that 
protection. To accept these men in 
our society, to receive them in our 
clubs, to make them associates and 
companions, is a shame and a dis- 
grace to us. To shun the sharper 
and the blackleg, and to know one 
of these, is an outrage on sense ag 
well as on decency. 

In the laxity with which. we 
treat this guilt we contribute to its 
frequency. Make breach of prom- 
ise of marriage as disgraceful as 
cheating at play, and you will sup- 
press it more effectually than if you 
quadrupled the damages; or, if you 
will not do this—if you will main- 
tain the pleasant theory that court- 
ship is a game where the players 
stand on equal terms, and that it is 
a national gain to us if the ladies 
of our families learn to temper the 
flow of their affection with some 
knowledge of the law of contracts 
—that girls are better, and better 
fitted to become wives and matrors 
from having their minds plentifully 
armed with distrust, and prepared 
to regard every man as a possible 
blackguard,—if, I say, you desire 
to maintain all this, the result will 
be a very acute class of young ladies, 
which will lead to fewer cases of 
breach of promise, but in return 
give you a larger crop of suits for 
divorce and separation. It is not 
merely because I am an Tishman 
that I like a little Lynch law, but 
I really believe “ Lynching” enlists 
a larger share of public sympathy in 
its exercise than all other forms of 
justice; and it has two other merits, 
it is both speedy and inexpensive. 

A friend of mine, for whose 
opinion and judgment I have great 
deference, tells me that in my zeal 
to punish these traitors of false 











faith; I am likely to put down that 

leasant pastime called flirtation. 
But I demur to this dictum; I’m 
gure I never heard it alleged that 
the “Universal Peace Association” 
decried fireworks, and actually ab- 
jured rockets. 

As for flirtation, I maintain it to 
be not only an innocent but an 
improving pastime. Just as cer- 
tain games with wooden segments 
of countries instil notions of geo- 
graphy, flirtation is the fe | 
made easy” of love-making; an 
as there are a vast number of people 
who require that all this imstruc- 
tion should be given in some easy 
and agreeable mode, this practice 
is by no means to be condemned. 

If it were not that I intend to 
preach on this text some day at 
more length, I would go more freely 
into the matter now, and say what 
esteem and value I feel for flirta- 


Certain people have been puzzles 
to me all my life, and I feel must 
continue so to the end. I have, how- 
ever, the satisfaction—a meagre one, 
I own—to know that the shrewdest 
men of my acquaintance have not 
had any more success than myself 
in piercing the mysteries of these 
beings, and frankly admit that they 
have no solution to the riddle they 
present, 

The commonest form of these 
inscrutables is the fellow who lives 
handsomely, going everywhere, do- 
ing everything, apparently denying 
himself nothing, and possessing ab- 
solutely that same nothing for his 
whole legitimate income. I know 
several of these. Some of them I 
can vouch for are not players of any 
game, nor followers of any rich 
man, consequently not deriving sup- 
port from these two, the most pro- 
bable, sources of needy men; and 
yet I have met these men about in 
the world, freely mixing in a society 
which one would say is likely to ask 
some guarantees for the right of 
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tion. I cannot imagine, besides, 
that I have, in what I have said 
here, discouraged the practice, any 
more than that any man who de- 
nounces cheating at cards should 
be supposed to be averse to whist- 
playing. What I uphold is, that 
the game should be played loyally. 
There is a great deal of sparring 
goes on with the gloves on, and very 
pretty sparring too; but it is well to 
remember that when people mean 
to be in earnest they show it openly 
and paipably. Now in “flirtation 
proper” the gloves are always on, 
and even if some smart taps are de- 
livered, they seldom leave a mark. 
And all I have said here is directed 
against those who, after throwing 
the gloves aside, inflict heavy 
wounds, but are always ready to 
say: “I’m sure I never meant it; I 
fancied it was only play. As for my 
part, I never intended to be serious.” 





entrance; and without having any 
intimacies anywhere, apparently ac- 
quainted with every one, and gener- 
ally regarded as necessary adjuncts 
of all large gatherings. How they 
do it, even for a season, I cannot 
imagine; but the fact is, they can 
continue this for a lifelong. 

I can recall one; he has come to 
my mind at the moment I am writ- 
ing—a clever fellow certainly, but 
probably I ought not to include him 
among the inscrutables; for he had 
indeed a quality which, well mould- 
ed and manipulated with the skill 
certain men know to employ, is of it- 
self a guarantee of worldly success, 
This man was a nobody; he had no 
belongings; he had even the faint- 
est right to the name—a very good 
one—that he bore. Whatever means 
he started with must have been of 
the slightest, and were soon ex- 
pended, for he made his running 
from the post, and began by contest- 
ing a borough against a well-known 
man of station and large fortune. 
He failed, of course—failure was in- 
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evitable; but his defeat was better 
than many men’s victories; he was 
so good-tempered under it, so gen- 
erous, so hearty, so gentlemanlike, 
so devoid of all the petty spite and 
malice of a beaten man, and so ready 
to admit he had been beaten fairly, 
and that he had not a word to say 
against his opponent. Through all 
this the quality I have referred to 
as his specialty carried him splen- 
didly. The fellow’s impudence was 
boundless ; he had probably run 
himself to the last ten pounds of 
his exchequer by the contest, and 
yet he treated the opposite candi- 
date as though he was exactly his 
equal ; feelingly alluded to the 
heavy cost each had inflicted on 
the other, and talked as though 
drawing cheques on Drummond was 
a@ pastime which he liked, and 
could afford himself. The unfail- 
ing good-humour, the geniality that 
never was soured by any contra- 
riety, the temper that no outrages 
ruffled, won so completely on the 
victorious candidate that he ac- 
tually made a friend of him, and 
“T knew 


they became inseparable. 
how it would turn out,” said Y ’ 


the adventurer in question. “TI saw 
something of this very early in life. 
The Duke of Leckington gave me 
a black eye when I was at Rugby, 
and I made him my friend for life 
by the way I took it. All men can 
do the grand condescension dodge: 
the real test of a clever fellow is to 
take his kicking gracefully.” 

So far as I am aware, Y- had 
not many more reverses to try him. 
I remember him in the House; he 
sat for a considerable town. I saw 
his name _among-t Sir Robert Peel’s 
guests at Drayton. He had made two 
or three effective speeches, and was 
not. unlikely to have office offered 
him. Where I saw him last was at 
an embassy abroad, where he dined 
with his newly-married wife, an im- 
mensely rich widow, and where the 
entertainment was given specially 
in their honour. His manner then 
was grandiose, and almost haughty. 
He had evidently scored the game 
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he played for, and had taken leaye 
of the subjunctive tense for ever, I 
repeat, then, this man has no right 
to come into my category of inscru- 
tables; that grand stock of impu- 
dence he possessed was a California 
in itself. The men who really inter- 
est me are the fellows so utterly 
helpless as to seem objects of a na- 
tional charity ; and yet who eat ven- 
ison and drink ’48 claret every day, 
with apparently a more stroag 
vested right in these condiments 
than an Irish bishop has now in his 
See acres. It is not alone that they 
do nothing, but they are directly in- 
capable of dving anything. They 
aid no one, instruct no one, amuse no 
one, interest no one. They do not 
even point the moral of the nothing- 
ness of existence, and show us that 
life is weariness and ennui—for the 
fellows look as if they liked it, and 
on the whole appear jolly. 

I never knew one of these men 
refuse a subscription to anything, 
be it a hunt-fund, a picnic, a re- 
gatta, or a local charity. I do not 
know if they aid missionary labour, 
but I am certain they would if they 
were asked. I once inquired, from 
the secretary of a well-known in- 
stitution, and learned that these 
people always pay, and that they 
are the only ones who need never 
be dunned. Who can explain this 
mystery ? who can say out of what 
secret-service fund these men draw 
their extraordinaries ? 

As to “tips” to gamekeepers, 
beaters, whips, and flunkies gen- 
erally, they are far and away the 
most splendidly generous ;_ while 
in the higher class of black-mail, 
which consists in birthday reminis- 
cences, bon-bons, and bouquets, 
there is a blended taste and ele- 
gance in their presents which make 
them perfectly distinctive. 

Why will no Government — see- 
ing to what straits financial diffi- 
culties drive Governments — send 
out a commission to see how this 
is done? Why will no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer inquire how lia- 
bilities are met with no means, and 
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extravagances indulged in without 
assets? Surely this is a more inter- 
esting object of discovery than a 
North-West Passage, or the source 
of an African river. 

Nor is it alone that these men 
dine better and dress better than 
you or me, but they move habitu- 
ally in circles where we only arrive 
after some success. Asa class they 
are not given to marriage, other- 
wise, I am confident, they would 
pick up all the heiresses of the 
kingdom, and leave nothing but 
untochered lasses for the earls and 
viscounts. 

That very vulgar name for a 
vulgar quality, “Cheek,” explains a 
great deal, but is no real exponent of 
this puzzle. Cheek scores small, 
isolated, dropping successes—passes 
a man into a ball-room uninvited, 
admits him to a flower-show with- 
out a ticket, blends him with a 
group he has no pretension to be 
amongst, and occasionally gets him 
the recognition that is given by 
habit. Cheek will do these, but 
nomore. It will no more serve to 
carry aman on through the conflict 
of life than will a life-belt float you 
across the Atlantic. 

Cheek, besides, is the quality of 
the very humblest order of impu- 
dent men. The great professors 
of the art—the grand capitalists— 
the Rothschilds of impertinence, 
are the reverse of “cheeky.” They 
are studiously quiet, reserved, a 
little arrogant perhaps, but it is the 
arrogance of men who do not per- 
mit vulgar intrusion, who like to 
dwell apart from chance acquaint- 
anceships, who risk no intimacies 
—they affect much simplicity of 
manner, and have a sort of .prudery 
of their own, not at all unlike what, 
in the other sex, is occasionally 
assumed by those whose lives are 
not distinguished by self-denial, I 
suspect that for the very highest 
walk of the profession Englishmen 
and Russians are the best adapted. 
Frenchmen have too much levity of 
manner, Germans are too stolid and 
impassive. As for Americans, they 
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are wholly deficient in dignity, their 
only idea’ of which is intense. pro- 
siness. The Russian, however, is 
better than the Briton; for while 
he has all the weight and gravity, 
he blends with the aplomb a plasti- 
city, a courteous suavity, which the 
other never attains to—he is a cour- 
tier in plain clothes. 

Whether it be that the world 
takes a sort of malicious pleasure 
in watching its impudent people, 
or whether, as I rather incline to 
believe, the impudent people are 
deemed better than the drearier 
bores who invest society, which- 
ever the cause, they are certainly 
neither discouraged nor disowned 
in the world at large. Every city 
of Europe has its supply. London 
is rich in them. Paris offers a fine 
field for exploitation. In Vienna 
they are rarely found. It is the 
one capital of the Continent where 
there is no social privateering; and 
no amount of mere impudence of 
the most gifted ornament of the 
craft, would have the slightest chance 
of gaining admission within the 
precincts of a Lichtenstein or an 
Erddédi house. 

Impudence is: to social success 
what credit is to commercial. The 
man who can draw on the imagi- 
nary with the assurance that, on 
the faith of it, he will maintain his 
ground and make sure his position, 
is pretty much like the trader who, 
if only time be given him, will 
realise enough to meet his engage- 
ments. Wilkes only asked ten 
minutes in advance of the hand- 
somest man in England, and I am 
certain he was right; but Wilkes 
was at the top of the profession— 
Brummel was a long way his in- 
ferior. Montron, who flourished 
in Paris some fifty years ago, was a 
vety remarkable specimen. Since 
that time we have fallen upon a 
very inferior class. The walk has 
been vulgarised.. The claim of the 
pushing man to a front place is, 
however, intelligible enough. You 
may not exactly recognise his right, 
but you must confess to his zeal, 
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and yield credence to his energy; 
but what is really difficult to under- 
stand is the sociai success of men 
who bring nothing, not even im- 
pudence, to the common stock of 
amusement, who are found in every 
city of Europe. These men are 
neither rich, great, nor gifted. They 
live obscurely, dispense no civili- 
ties, do nothing, to all appearance, 
for any one, but they are every- 
where, know every one, and have 
access to the very highest in the 
land. ‘Don’t bother yourself with 
Rouher,” said a friend of mine the 
other day. “‘X.’ will speak of it 
to the Emperor. X. told Bismark 
that remark you made. X. was 
dining on Saturday with Antonelli, 
and heard that story about Lady 
G—.” Now why should X. 
have the entrée at the Tuileries, or 
sit at meal with the Cardinal? Can 
you tell me this, or do you know 
any one who can? 

I know it is an affection with 
some really distinguished men to 
surround themselves with very 
inferior companions, not from any 
desire to be kings of th ir company, 
for some of them are men who 
would command the first places 
anywhere ; but out of some strange 
caprice, partly humoristic and 
partly indolent, they like to have 
about them those who are easy 
recipients of their own humours, 
and who demand no exertion to 
entertain them; and as they would 
despise toadyism, they select men 
even incapable of that servile 
homage: these dreary inscrutables 
have therefore their use here. 

Who ever saw a.knot of men 
travelling without one of these? 
Who ever saw a yacht party with- 
out one? Are these fellows, after 
all, the great philosophers of the 
age, who know everything, see 
everything, and do nothing—for 
whom and for whose benefit you 
and I, and hundreds like us, write 


books and newspapers, make re. 
forms in Parliament, pull down 
churches, and send out expeditiong 
to Africa? Is it possible that these, 
whom we profanely have believed 
to be the dull dogs of the world, 
are its prime movers and masters? 
Have they a masonhood amongst 
them, and secret signs to signify 
how they are playing us off, how 
enjoying themselves at our ex- 
pense? What a dreadful thought, 
to think these stolid existences 
were shrewd observers and pro- 
found thinkers, the real spectators 
of that comedy that you and I are 
playing for their amusement! 

Some one once imagined the 
horror and dismay that would be 
spread through life if the furniture 
of our. houses could be endowed 
with speech and be called into the 
witness-box against us; but these 
men would be far more terrible if 
we could believe them to be en- 
dowed with intelligence. 

If the inscrutables throw off their 
mask, what satires we should have 
on our vanity and our pretension, 
our wit and our wisdom—on the 
conversational brilliancy we’ assum- 
ed to be impromptu, and the claret 
we pretended to have kept so long! 
what bankruptcy would fall upon 
all our affections ! 

The questien I would then pro- 
pound is, Are our dreary people, 
whom we cultivate, ask to dinner, 
and foster generally, are they the 
dull nonentities we love to believe 
them; or are we nurturing a whole 
colony of serpents in the midst of 
us, whose torpor is but for a season, 
and who will awake one day and 
devour us? 

I own to a strong personal inter- 
est in the solution of this problem, 
for I have been handling these 
snakes fearlessly for years, and 
it is only by a sudden thought I 
have come to imagine they might 
be poisonous, 
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The Two Dromios. 


THE TWO 


Some newspapers on the Minis- 
terial side are jubilant on the suc- 
cess of the Premier’s policy with 
the Roman Catholic party in Ire- 
land, and point to the address of 
Cardinal Cullen, to the clergy of his 
diocese, forbidding Church collec- 
tions for the families of the lately 
imprisoned Fenians, as an evidence 
of loyalty and good faith which can- 
not be disputed or denied. 

Now, from the time when agita- 
tion became a trade in Ireland, there 
were always two distinct parts allot- 
ted to the Romish clergy. There was 
the mild, gentle, peace-loving bishop, 
the man who abhorred civil con- 
vulsion and bloodshed, and had a 
most implicit belief that however 
slow in its march English justice 
would come at last. This was the 


polished diocesan who had lived 
abroad, spoke fluent French—with a 
brogue—and had a sort of caressing 
piety in his address that was very 


well received in society. He was a 
small dabbler in science, and read 
the passing literature of his time, and 
was on the whole a very satisfactory 
answer to those who objected to 
his cloth as men of inferior culture 
or underbred habits. This bland 
personage was asked to dinner and 
féied, and his opinions quoted 
when it was necessary to tell the 
House that the Catholic hierarchy 
did not ask this, that, or t’other, 
“that they repudiated the senti- 
ments the hon. gentleman had attri- 
buted to them, and yielded to none 
in attachment to our great and 
glorious Constitution,” 

This part was not “created,” to 
use the French phrase, by the late 
Dr. Murray, but he played it with a 
dignity and urbanity perfectly ad- 
mirable. It is no small praise to a 
man’s dexterity to have humbugged 
the late Duke of Wellington; but he 
did this, and to an extent we are 
feeling to the present hour, Op- 
posite to him, however, stood the 
implacable bishop, who would hear 


DROMIOS. 


nothing, concede nothing, support 
nothing—who talked of the English 
as aliens, and scouted their acts and 
their promises alike—who accepted 
concessions as niggardly instalments 
of some mysterious debt, the date 
and amount of which no man knew. 
Dr. Doyle was the great imper- 
sonator of this character, and acted 
it with a marvellous vigour and 
power, so that, while his colleague 
preached peace, patience, and trust- 
fulness to the well-dressed citizens 
in the capital, he could assure his 
frieze-coated hearers that John Bull 
was knuckling down; that the great 
old Bully saw his game of terror 
could be played no longer; that Ire- 
land insisted on her rights, and 
would have them—and as every 
Trishman knows what these are, and 
how shamefully he has been kept 
out of them, it is no use to repeat 
here the wrongs he claims redress 
for, and the sort of redress he wants. 
This clever system of alternate loy- 
alty and menace—this ingenious 
distribution of labour which repre- 
sents contented Romanism on one 
side as a land of promise, and defi- 
ant Popery on the other as a finger 
of menace—hung over the Whigs in 
Lord Melbourne’s day, and terrified 
them not a little, but in recompense 
for the fear it caused it kept them 
in office, Strange enough, here we 
are back again at the self-same re- 
pepe only it is Cardinal 

aul Cullen plays Dr. Murray’s part, 
Father McHale undertaking to 
“read” Dr. Doyle’s. 

Many of us have heard of the two 
bankers in a firm who divided the 
labour of courtesy and sternness 
between them, and while one was 
all amiability and compliance, the 
other was an intractable fellow who 
would not listen to anything but 
hard trading. Here is the same 
system performed by men far more 
able and more wily than ever finance 
could furnish. 

I am willing’ to admit Dr. Cullen 
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is not as able a representative of 
gloved Popery as the late Dr. Mur- 
ray; he has neither the nice tact, 
the natural courtesy, nor that amen- 
ity that makes a man happier when 
doing something that will gratify— 
all of which distinguished his prede- 
cessor. He would probably rather 
that the “cast” could have been 
changed, and himself written down 
for Dr. Doyle’s part. The Lion of 
Judah, however, could not be so 
easily deposed ; hoarse as he may be 
from long roaring, he “has a shout 
in him still,” so that of necessity 
the piece must be played as already 
announced, 

Now I do not know what Eng- 
lishmen are disposed to think of 
either of these holy men; but as a 
mere Irishman, I am free to own 
that I am no more warmed by the 
loyalty of the one than I am terri- 
fied by the threats of the other. 

The unlucky admission that Cath- 
olic Emancipation was conceded 
rather than risk a rebellion, has 
done us a lasting injury in Ireland; 
and the belief is pretty general that 
for every outbreak of disloyalty 
there must ever come a special con- 
cession, and in this way the Fen- 
ians are said to have uprooted the 
Established Church. If this be in- 
deed the case, I hope that the men 
of influence amongst them will now 
see how little need there is for 
bloodshed or violence. Without 
even killing a policeman, they may 
have all that they can ask for. The 
Liberals—so liberal of all that does 
not belong to them—will grant 
everything. The Roman Catholics 
are perhaps a little urgent; they 
are not satisfied with demolition, 
they want to see the Protestants 
degraded. Have a little patience, 
Dr. Moriarty! it will all come in 
time; but the landlords must take 
their turn now. It is not exactly 
easy to say how to make Ireland 
for the Irish; but, as a compromise, 
it can be made perfectly impossible 
for habitation by Englishmen, Ad] 
to the present lawlessness the gene- 
ral belief that pacification is to be 


bought at any price, and Paddy ig 
not the clever fellow I think him if 
he will not show you what is the 
pacification he aims at. Pacifica. 
tion does not mean merely no Pro. 
testantism: it means no rent, no 
taxes, no landlords, no law. 

For my own part I wish, with all 
my heart, that the great statesman 
who rules us had been half ag gue. 
cessful in dealing with Romanism ag 
his followers proclaim him; but it 
is no disparagement of his ability 
to say he has met more than his 
match in the Priest. It is a very 
great mistake, in the first place, to 
imagine that the people of Treland 
take the sime interest in the Church 
question that the priests do, or feel 
towards the rival faith the same 
acrimony or bitterness. Of course 
I do not ask Englishmen, or even 
English tourists in Ireland, to be- 
lieve this. I know the weight of 
prejudice which tons of newspapers 
have loaded them with, and I de 
spair of their taking the trouble to 
form an opinion of their own; and, 
seeing the blunders that really clever 
men make when they talk of Ire- 
land and of their Irish experiences, 
one learns to be very tolerant. on 
the score of mistakes. 

If Mr. Gladstone, however, had 
converted the great Cardinal, and 
made him as fair, as equable, a 
generous towards his adversaries, 
and as little eager for their humil- 
iation as—I do not believe him to 
be—the victory would not have 
been a thing to boast of. Doetor 
Cullen has his especial réle in the 
great comedy, and can no more 
change it than can the “heavy 
father” or the cross-grained unele, 
Let the accomplished Premier try 
his persuasions on John of Tuam, 
and see what he can do with the 
Lion of Judah, I do not propose 
the task’ as an easy one, nor one 
unworthy of his great powers. Such 
achievements are, however, histori- 
cal in the Romish Church; and in 
the life of St. Francis there occurs 
an incident which I would humbly 
recommend to the attention of our 
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gifted First Minister. I quote from 
the ‘Fioretti de St. Francesco,’ the 
Florentine edition, page 72. 

“While St. Francis was living at 
Agobio there was a wolf of great 
strength and ferocity which ravaged 
the country round, devouring ani- 
mals and men indiscriminately, so 
that people at length were afraid to 
leave the city, and never went be- 
yond the walls unarmed. St. Francis 
seeing this, determined to go forth 
and confront the wolf, though the 
citizens, with urgent entreaties, en- 
deavoured to turn him from his 
purpose. Making the sign of the 
cross, the Saint issued forth and 
made directly for the place where 
the wolf resorted. On beholding 
the Saint, the wolf came forward 
towards him with open mouth; but 
the Saint, making the sign of the 
cross, said: ‘Come hither, brother 
wolf. I command you that hence- 
forth you do no more evil to me or 
to any one.’ The wolf closed his 
mouth and hung his head in shame, 
and, with an expression of lamb- 
like docility, fell at the Saint's feet, 
at which St. Francis said: ‘ Brother 
wolf, thou hast long lived a life 
of great excesses, destroying and 
mangling God’s creatures in pitiable 
manner, and even gone the length 
occasionally of eating men, for 
which, according to human laws, 
you have subjected yourself to an 
ignominious death on the scaffold, 
and to the execrations of a multi- 
tude; but I, brother. wolf, am a 
peacemaker. I forgive the past, 
and I shall take care that neither 
men nor dogs shall molest you in 
future ;’ at which the wolf, by mo- 
tions of his body, his tail, and his 
eyes, gave to mean that he liked 
the conditions and would accept 
them. St. Francis added: ‘I will 
see to it, brother wolf, that thou 
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A lazy man has certainly fallen 
upon what Americans call “a fine 
ttme” of it in this age we live in. 
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wantest for nothing. Thou shalt 
be well and handsomely supplied 
only give up your evil ways, and 
abstain from eating men. Let me 
have, then, the promise from your- 
self, and I shall be perfectly satis- 
fied with it;’ on which the wolf 
bowed his- head twice in sign of 
acquiescence.” 

The narrative then goes on to 
show how the wolf returned with 
the Saint to the city and was pre- 
sented to the authorities, when he 
made a solemn acceptance of the 
compact—“ placing his paw in the 
Saint’s hand”—at sight of which the 
multitude was greatly moved. St, 
Francis, however, improved the oc- 
easion by impressing on them how 
infinitely more terrible than a wolf 
were those eternal tortures that 
they all treated so lightly and fear- 
ed so little; and concluded by re- 
commending to their favourable 
attention the wolf, who for the 
future would be satisfied with a 
fixed stipend—a life-interest com- 
muted from his former resources ; 
the wolf, as the legend says, ex- 
pressing—as “ far as wolves are per- 
mitted to express” —by gestures 
and contortions his grateful sense 
of the treatment extended to him. 

How the wolf lived afterwards 
at Agobio, enjoying the rights of 
citizenship and abstaining from all 
beyond his stipulated dietary, and 
died in much honour and to the 
regret of the townsfolk, is all writ- 
ten in the legend, even to the fact 
that his natural enemies the dogs 
never growled as he walked about, 
but regarded him as a natural orna- 
ment of the place, if not an in- 
stitution. 

If I could transport the picture 
of pacification from Gobbio to Gal- 
way, the parable would not be un- 
profitable. 


EVERY ONE. 
Never probably before was the in- 


ventive genius of man so actively 
employed in supplying the wants 
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and diminishing the frictions of 
existence. To go everywhere, see 
everything, and hear everybody, at 
the least possible cost of time and 
labour, is the triumph of our pre- 
sent-day civilization. Your por- 
trait is taken the moment you sit 
for it; your correspondence keeps 
pacé with the lightning; you are 
measured for your clothes by visual 
survey, and your agles taken by a 
theodolite; your hair is brushed by 
machinery; and now, by a little 
book that lies beside me, I see that 
even the labour of a passing thought 
is spared you, and that you are 
actually provided, not only with 
the expressions, but the sentiments 
that should possess you in moments 
of loyalty or enthusiastic patriotism, 
at the christenings or the marriages 
of your friends, and told how you 
are to feel about “the Press, the 
Constabulary, and the Ladies ’—- 
how your bosom should beat high 
for the army and navy—and with 
what high- hearted warmth you 
should announce a birthday, and 


descant on the early closing move- 
ment or the festival of a cricket- 


match. ‘No More Cold Mutton’ 
is the attractive title of an equally 
cheap volume, which treats of 
the various modes in which stews, 
hashes, &c., may be made; and it 
seems to me as though the ‘Book 
of Ready-made Speeches’—for so 
it is called—-was inspired by the 
same spirit, and destined to do 
for eloquence what the other was 
for appetite. No more are we to 
be fed with the “cold mutton” 
of any unpractised orator, stam- 
mering, stuttering, and losing him- 
self in the mazes of bis own stu- 
pidity —- now soaring into bombast, 
now falling flat into absurdity, 
catching at an_ illustration, and 
holding on to it with the tena- 
city of a drowning man to a straw, 
and without courage to let go his 
grasp again. No longer need any 
one impose his native weariness 
on his friends and the public, since 
for one shilling he may learn how 
to be loyally enthusiastic over the 
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Queen and the Royal Family, uno. 
tuously solemn over the bish 
suitably suggestive and poetically 
warm on bride’s-maids, ‘and with 9 
graduated fervour for charities and 
the drama that can take in every. 
thing from a cowpock institution to 
a comedy, 

If it was a truly kind and phil 
anthropie spirit which suggested 
the writing of this volume—if the 
compassionate soul of the author 
had long seen and wept over after. 
dinner eloquence, and witnessed 
the sufferings of much- inflicted 
listeners, there was something noble 
in the idea of supplying a refuge 
for those lost children of orato 
who wander hopelessly through the 
pathless wastes of language—babeg 
in the wood of eloquence, without 
so much as even a robin to feed 
them. 

It may, indeed, temper the 
warmth of our gratitude to ae 
knowledge, as we must do, that 
this work was not inspired by 4 
sentment of true patriotism; we 
owe the suggestion of it to a foreign 
source: here is the author’s own 
account. “ While pursuing my 
vocation as a provincial bookseller, 
a French gentleman entering my 
shop addressed me thus:—‘ Sir, I 
want a little English speaker book,’ 
I placed in his hands ‘Enfield’s 
Speaker;’ whereupon he said, ‘No, 
no, no, sir, that is not what I want; 
I want the little book of English 
speeches. I want the book of 
English speeches made to hand, 
because, for example, I have to go, 
because I am invited, to the Eng, 
lish wedding of my friend, the 
English lady that spent a large por 
tion of her life in my native town, 
which is in France, She marry the 
English gentleman. who is also ha | 
friend; all will be grand. Is 
be called on to say something when 
my health is what you call drunk 
—then I must say the speech. I 
must say something to the married 
couple —.to wish joy, happiness, 
&e.—something which is nice— 
pretty—funny—make the young 
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folk langh—flatter my young friends 
that is married—and so on,’ 

“JT confessed I knew of no such 
work, but being struck with the 
idea, promised I would compile 
one. On this hint, therefure, this 
work has been written, and is now 
presented to the English public.” 

It is but fair to say that in record- 
ing this brief dialogue, the compiler 
of this work has shown that neat- 
ness in conveying the slight pecu- 
liarities of Gallic English, and that 
skill in depicting, without exag- 
gerating, a foreigner’s embarrass- 
ments over our parts of speech, 
which guarar:tee a high degree of 
fitness for a task which requires a 
cullivated taste and style, and a 
considerable humoristic power. 

With characteristic modesty he 
adds—“ The book is not to be ac- 
cepted as a literal supply of ready- 
made eloquence, but, ‘simply to 
supply hints.’ ” 

ere our author shows his great 
discernment. In all treatises on 
games of skill—whist, chess, &c.— 
the writer merely proposes to in- 


culcate certain principles, and sup- 
ply a certain number of combina- 
tions, to apply any of which the 
due opportunity must be presented 
by the game itself; so here the 
author gives us so many what we 


may call oratorical “ gambits,” so 
many suggestive ‘“ openings "—after 
which we are to continue the game 
out of our own resources. 

It is obvious that he is wise in 
this’ arrangement, since, if his work 
were to be tuken as a perfect liturgy, 
we should find ourselves all making 


the same after-dinner speeches and - 


returning the same acknowledg- 
mMents—which, all things consid- 
ered, though favourable as regards 
fluency, might err on the side of 
variety and originality. 

The wants of a people as dis- 
played by the advertising columns 
of the newspapers arc justly re- 
garded as the best indication of their 
tastes and habits. How our love 
of sport is shown by that list of 
shooting-boxes, those hundreds of 
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acres strictly preserved, those fish- 
ing-rivers and trout-lakes so tempt- 
ingly offered to us every autumn! 
What pleasure - trips to sea - side 
places, what excursion - trains to 
breezy downs and wave - washed 
bays, invite us as summer sets in! 
and haw, as the winter draws nigh, 
our domestic needs are revealed by 
the quiet announcement of that 
officer’s widow, who offers, “ board 
and lodging with the comforts of a 
home, cultivated conversation, and 
a taste for music”! 

What, however, cannot fail to 
strike a casual observer as some- 
what singuiar, is the mode of sup- 
plying the public wants which is 
in vogue amongst us. Jt is from 
a man in actual want that we hear 
of an invention Ly which a large 
income may be obtained without 
risk of difficulty. Some one famish- 
ing in a garret announces how from 
four to five pounds a-week may be 

“12 wm 
earned by any person willing to de- 
vote two hours a-day to a light and 
pleasing occupation. The people 
who promise to cure us of our 
most distressing maladies are not 
our doctors; the men who: exhort 
us to holy living are not our spiri- 
tual pastors, but poor-devil authors 
who sell MS. sermons for a shilling 
each: so that, in fact, though “ our 
wants are all supplied,” the singu- 
lar thing is, they are all provided 
for by those who have become 
our benefactors by accident or 
chance. That parsons find a diffi- 
culty in “homilistic” composition 
—the adjective is not mine, I 
found it in the ‘Quardian’ — is 
seen by the success of the MS. 
sermon trade, I have no doubt, 
however, that there are walks in 
the mechanical arts in which they 
excel, the great characteristic of 
our time being, that each of us 
is doing something which it is 
not his trade to do, but which 
he succeeds in precisely for that 
very reason. 

It has been often remarked that 
if our age is not marked by any 
great display of original genius—-if 
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we have no Shakespeare, or Mil- 
ton, or Bacon amongst us—we have 
a larger table-land of good medio- 
crity than we ever possessed before. 
We have more men who write good 
poetry, and readable fiction, more 
talkers of good after-dinners talk, 
than any other era could boast; 
and that general wellbeing which 
extends to everything amongst: us, 
shows itself in our food, our cloth- 
ing, and our dwellings, is perhaps 
the great feature of our age. 


Sir John Lawrence.—Part II. 
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The author of this volume is 
worthy soldier in the army of pro- 
gress. If we be not loyal, ardent 
chivalric, charitable, and loving by 
turns, no fault is it of his. What 
our barrel organs have done for 
operatic music, he has done for élo- 
quence; and as we whistle Rosgini 
and Verdi, so may we live to lisp 
Bright and Gladstone at our fes- 
tive gatherings, and be as weari- 
some, as commonplace, and as re- 
iterative as our betters. 





SIR JOHN LAWRENCE.—PART Il. 


THE STORM oF 1857. 


PropaBty in no province or dis- 
trict in India was there a fairer 
promise of peace, improvement, 
and internal tranquillity than in the 
Punjaub at the beginning of 1857. 
Thanks to the energetic though 
strictly defensive policy of the able 
administrator in whose hands, since 
the beginning of 1853, the sole di- 
rection of affairs had been placed, 
untrammelled by councillors below, 
and unfettered by restrictions above 
him, the long line of frontier, re- 
garded for so many years by the 
marauding tribes of the passes 
beyond it as a legitimate field for 
their predatory excursions, had been 
for the time entirely tranquillised. 
The year 1856 had, indeed, wit- 
nessed some very daring attempts 
on the part of these marauders to 
reassert their ancient authority. 
The Muhsoor Wuzeerees in par- 
ticular, had perpetrated an extra- 
ordinary number of raids; the 
tribes on the western border had 
given trouble; the Bozdars had 
been singularly active; yet the ret- 
ribution exacted for the robberies 
papers by these wild borderers 
ad been so prompt and effectual— 
the power of the British to punish, 
to an extent quite balancing the ad- 
vantage gained by the wrong-doer, 
had been so strikingly evinced—that 


the tribes in general had entirely 
ceased from offending, and at the 
beginning of the new year the most 
oem roads on the frontier were 

ely traversed by the peaceful 
trader. 

Tranquillity within the province 
was even much more assured. Ever 
since the general disarming of the 
population in 1849-50, the members 
of the military class among the in- 
habitants had been gradually adapt- 
ing themselves to agricultural life, 
The abolition of transit duties, and 
ot all import and export taxes be- 
tween the Punjaub and the other 
portions of British territories in 
Hindostan; the making of roads and 
the opening out of canals, had. had 
the effect of greatly increasing the 
area of cultivated lands, and of 
affording to a far greater number 
than before the means of an honest 
and peaceable livelihood. The great 
majurity of that class, by constant 
disuse of arms, had to a great de- 
gree ceased to be lovers of war, 
At the beginning of 1857 they had 
especial reason to be satisfied. The 
harvest had been abundant and the 
market had been good; prosperity 
was widely spread; the taxes were 
light; there were no grievances; 
no desire for change; the Govern- 
ment was tolerant aud popular, and 








———— 
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its chief had, by his sympathy with 
the people, not less than by his 
strong and decided character, |‘im- 
pressed the minds of all with the 
belief that in him they bad a ruler 
as willing as he was able, and as 
able as he was willing, to protect 
and befriend them. 

There were, at the same time, 
other causes which contributed to 
the fair promise of prosperous tran- 
quillity held out by the Punjaub 
at the beginning of 1857. During 
the course of his long and ‘unbroken 
connection ‘with that province, Sir 
John Lawrence had enjoyed abun- 
dant. opportunities of fillmg many 
of the posts under him with officers 
in whom he had confidence, and 
whom he had selected solely from 
his belief in their fitness, It is 
true that some of the most distin- 
guished civil officers in the Punjaub 
had been browght to it by Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and constituted there the 
disciples of a school which acknows- 
ledged him as their leader. But 
the loyalty of these gentlemen to 
their departed friend and chief not 
only did not lessen, but in some 
instances strengthened the fervour 
which they brought to the discharge 
of their duties under his brother. 
Many of them, indeed, felt a deep- 
rooted regard for the one, second 
only to the strong affection by 
which they were bound to the other; 
whilst all had been trained to look 
upon the rigid discharge of their 
duties to the State as a part of 
that great commandment which has 
authoritatively been declared to be 
- complement of the greatest of 

l 


The able men thus at the disposal 
of Sir John Lawrence had been 
severally posted by him to the 
localities in the performance of the 
duties of which each would find the 
best field for the exercise of his 
talents. Thus whilst the Lahore 
division was under the firm and 
able direction of Mr. A, A. Roberts, 
there were also at that capital two 
gentlemen who had been long asso- 
ciated with the Chief Commissioner, 
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and on whose abilities he had. 
learned, though in a different’ man- 
ner with respect to each, to rest 
with a secure confidence. One of 
these, Mr. Robert Montgomery, for- 
merly his colleague in the Board, 
filled at. fhat time the post of Ju- 
dicial ‘Commissioner of the 

virice, exercising in that capacity 
a control over the administration 
of justice throughout the country, 
and ever ready to bring the weight 
of ‘his strong and decided counsels 
to bear upon the deliberations. of 
his chief in all matters connected 
with administration. The other, 
Mr. Donald Macleod, the Commis- 
sioner of Finance, had been endowed 
in a peculiar degree with the power 
of influencing men’s minds, without 
men perceiving that they were in- 
fluenced. His was the mild and 
persuasive manner, his the unruffled 
temper, the imperturbable presence 
of mind, which, apparently yielding 
at, the outset, almost always succeed 
in convineing an opponent; his the 
benevolent: heart that sought to 
win over a negligent officer to the 
proper discharge of his duties rather 
than dismiss him from his post— 
that endeavoured to find excusés 
even for those that sinned the most. 
This large-hearted philanthropy was 
far, however, from acting as a hin- 
drance to Mr. Macleod’s usefulness 
as a public officer; on the contrary, 
his influence was the greater for it, 
especially among the natives; and 
Sir Jobn Lawrence, who was well 
aware of this, felt in how great a 
degree the presence of Mr, Macleod 
at Lahore constituted a tower of 
strength to his administration, 

It would be impossible to leave 
Lahore without alluding to the twe 
other officers who occupied at this 
time the most confidential positions 
about the person of the Chief Com- 
missioner, his civil and military 
secretaries, The first of these, Mr., 
now Sir Richard, Temple, was not 
indeed in the Punjaub at the be- 
ginning of 1857. aving held for 
three years the office of Civil Sec- 
retary to the Chief eae Ate 

48 
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- Mr. Temple had taken advantage of 
the bright — of tranquillity 
prevailing throughout the country 
to make a brief visit of six months’ 
duration to his native land. His 
departure would always have been 
a subject of regret, for Mr. Temple 
was not only master of a style re- 
markable for its vigour and lucidity 
of arrangement, but he had gained 
the reputation, which his subse- 
quent career has shown to have 
been fully justified, of possessing 
great energy, untiring industry, 
and administrative qualities of a 
very high order. He was devoted 
to his chief, and was honoured in 
return by that chief’s entire confi- 
dence. His absence from the scene 
of his labours, though, as we have 
said, always a subject of regret, 
seemed likely to be less felt in the 
quiescent attitude by which the 
dawning of the year 1857 was char- 
acterised. His temporary succes- 
sor, Captain James, was one of the 
most rising of the civil officers of 
the province, and in him Sir John 
Lawrence @ secretary 
worthy of his entire confidence, 
The military secretary of the Chief 
Commissioner, Major, now Major- 
General, J. D. Macpherson, had, at 
the time of which we are writing, 
filled that position for about five 
years. He, too, was a man of great 
energy and quick decision. He 

ssed, in addition, a simple 
directness of manner, sound views 
regarding military arrangements, 
and the power of impressing those 
views upon others. Above all, he 
was an honest man. Whatever might 
have been the opinions of his chief, 
not for worlds would he have al- 
tered or concealed his own, had he 
thought it for the public interests 
that they should be made known. 

Of all the divisions of the pro- 
vince, the most important was that 
administered from Peshawur, The 
charge of this division had been 
assigned, therefore, to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Herbert Edwardes, ©.B, 
Long previous to 1857, this officer 


had gained a reputation which hed 
made his name a household word 
in India. Rising originally by the 
exercise of literary abilities, he had 
shown, when the opportunity came, 
that those abilities were accompani- 
ed by great practical power. Hig 
marvellous achievements in 1848 
—when at the head of a rabble 
whom he had disciplined, and whom 
he had so attached to his person 
that they were ready to follow him 
to the world’s end, even to fight 
against their own countrymen — 
excited in the highest places in 
India an admiration which found 
an echo all over Europe, and espe- 


cially in France. It is not too much - 


to say that the daring of Lieuten- 
ant Edwardes helped to save the 
empire in 1848. By shutting up 
Moolraj in his fort, he delayed the 
outbreak of the Sikh nation till the 
cold weather, when we were better 
prepared to meet it. But for that 
action on his part, the leaders of 
the Sikh revolters would have re- 
possessed themselves of a great part 
of the country, and would have en- 
joyed the opportunity of cutting 
up our troops in detail before an 
army could have been assembled to 
oppose them. It is hard to imagine 
where,.under such circumstances, 
the battle for empire would have 
been fought, but most certainly it 
would not have taken place in the 
Punjaub. 

A worthy companion of Ed- 
wardes, in some respects even & 
more remarkable man, was_ the 
Deputy-Commissioner of the Pesh- 
awur division, Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Nicholson. Tall in person, 
strong in body, possessing a piercing 
glance, and endowed with a man- 
ner which, whilst it commanded 
obedience, did not repel affection, 
Nicholson was born to be a leader 
of men. He had served in the 
Affghanistan war, and had been 
taken prisoner at Ghuzni. Many 
stories, not yet given to the world 
in print, are told by those who 
knew him well, of the dauntless 
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energy and unyielding resolution 
which, even in those early days, 
characterised the oan. officer. 
Subsequently to the first Sikh war, 
in which he was engaged with his 
regiment, he was appointed, in 
conjunction with Captain Arthur 
Broome, to discipline in the Eng- 
lish fashion the levies of the Maha- 
rajah Goolab Singh of Cashmere. 
Shortly afterwards, he entered the 
political service, gained the repeat- 
ed thanks of the Punjaub Govern- 
ment for the energy and activity 
he displayed in 1846-47, and in the 
troublous times of 1848. At the 
close of that year and in 1849, he 
served as political officer to the 
army of the Punjaub, taking part 
in all the actions which ensued, 
After the annexation he was placed 
in charge of the wild tribes on the 
western frontier of the Punjaub, 
and there his talents found full op- 
portunity for their display. Those 
rude borderers, who had refused 
till then bodily obedience to any 
mortal man, gave in to John 
Nicholson. So completely did he 
combine power of will with those 
peculiar qualities, so rarely pos- 
sessed, which steal the under- 
standings as well as the hearts of 
men, that orders, which, had they 
been issued before this time, would 
have been disobeyed or evad 
were regarded by the unciviiise 
races under his rule as the inspired 
utterances of a superior being, and 
were carried out unhesitatingly. 
Such a man on the frontier was 
worth an army of ten thousand 
men. Sir John Lawrence well 
knew his value. He has often been 
heard to say, that of all the men 
with whom he has come in contact 
in the course of his career, there 
was not one who, in lofty concep- 
tions, in firmness of will, in power 
of impressing others, in quick deci- 
sion, and in all those manly quali- 
ties which contribute to form that 
rare combination, a man of genius 
and a man of action, ever approached 
John Nicholson. 

It is not necessary that we should 





enter at waa into a description of 
the other officers who filled, at the 
beginning of 1857, principal posi- 
tions in the Punjaub. In the course 
of our narrative we shall have more 
than one occasion to allude to the 
ood services rendered by many. 

me account, however, of those 
officers whose services were most 
prominent, and to whom, in con- 
nection with the action of the Chief 
Commissioner, we shall have most 
frequently to refer, seems desirable 
at the outset, if only that we may 
present to our readers, before the 
rise of the curtain, those to whom 
the chief parts in the drama about 
to be acted were allotted. To com- 
plete the clearing of the ground 
necessary to an uvbroken narrative 
of events as they followed, we pro- 
pose now to devote a few para- 
graphs to the elucidation of the 
position and numbers of the troops 
occupying the province at the time 
of which we are writing. 

In the waning of 1857, there 
were in the Punjaub, between Kur- 
naul and Peshawur, nearly 36,000 
native troops of the regular army 
of all arms, including rng « cav- 
alry, and infantry. With the ex- 
ception of a few Punjaubees, about 
2000 in number, these were all 
men from Oudh, Bahar, and other 
parts of Hindustan. Besides these, 
guarding the frontier, were 13,430 
irregular troops, cavalry and infan- 
try, supported by 9000 police levies. 
Of the entire number of these two 
divisions less than one-fourth were 
Hindustanis, the remainder Pun- 
jaubees of the best description. 
Of the total native force in the Pun- 
jaub, amounting to 59,656 men, per- 

aps 20,000 were natives of that 
country, whilst nearly 40,000 came 
from Hindustan. 

The European force consisted 
of eleven regiments of infantry, 
one of cavalry, and about 2000 
artillery, constituting a total num- 
ber of nearly 10,500 men. Of this 
force, however, more than one-half 
was massed at the extremities of 
the province, there being three 
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regiments of infantry in the Hima- 
layas, and three, with some artil- 
lery, at Peshawur. Of tlre seven 
rincipal fortresses, three—viz., La- 
ore, Govindgurh, and Mooltan— 
were held by Huropeans; four, 
Phillore, Attock, Kangra, and Noor- 
pore, by natives. The chief arsenal, 
that of Ferozepore, was at a station 
held by European infantry; the 
second was at Phillour, guarded by 
native infantry. The European 
troops were thus distributed: at 
Peshawur, two regiments of infan- 
try, the 70th and 87th, two troops 
of horse-artillery, five companies of 
foot-artillery, and two light field- 
batteries; at Nowshera, one regi- 
ment of infantry, the 27th Foot; 
at Lahore, one regiment of infan- 
try, the 81st, two troops of horse- 
artillery, and four companies of foot- 
artillery; at Govindgurh, a com- 
pany of foot -artillery; .at Fer- 
ozepore, one regiment of infantry, 
the 6lst; two companies of foot- 
artillery, and one light field -bat- 
tery; at Mooltan, a company of 
foot-artillery; at Sealkote, one re- 
giment of infantry, the 62d, one 
company of foot-artillery, and a 
horse light field-battery; at Rawul 
Pindee, one regiment of infantry, 
the 24th Foot; at Umballa, one 
regiment of cavalry, the 9th Lan- 
cers, and two troops of horse - ar- 
tillery; at Dugshaie, one regiment 
of mfantry, the Ist Fusiliers; 
at Kuasowlie, the 75th Foot; at 
Sabathoo, the 2d Fusiliers; at 
Jullandhur, the 8th Foot, and a 
troop of horse-artillery. In addi- 
tion to this, one regiment, the Bom- 
bay Fusiliers, came into the Pun- 
jaub from Sinde, in detachments, 
at different periods between the 
17th June and the end of July. We 
should do but scant justice to this 
part of our subject were we to 
omit to state that the brigade at 
Peshawur was under the orders of 
Brigadier Sidney Cotton, a gallant, 
high-spirited soldier, a great fa- 
vourite with the troops, and ever 
ready to sacrifice to the public good 
his own pretensions to command in 
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the field. Brigadier Stuart Corbett, 
& plain, straightforward soldier 
commanded the brigade at Lahore, 
The senior officer in the Punjdub, 
Major-General Reed, C.B., com. 
manded the Peshawur division, 
Next in authority to him wag 
Major-General Gowan, who filled 
a similar office at Lahore. 

Thus, at peace without, and tran 
quil within—occupied by about 
60,000 troops of all, arms, and 9000 
military police —its civil districts 
presided over by some of the ablest 
men in the country, and its military 
divisions commanded by selected 
officers—the whole watched — by 
the keen glance of the illustrious 
civilian who had so entirely iden- 
tified himself with the province— 
whence was danger to come to. the 
Punjaub? Nothing in the shape 
of such danger could be foreseen 
in 1856, for it did not then exist 
in any .composite form. The sur- 
face was quiet all over India. The 
annexation of Oudh had been ac- 
complished without provoking an 
audible murmur from the people, 
and without convincing the Home 
authorities, notwithstanding the 
strongly-expressed opposite opinion 
of Lord Dalhousie, of the necessity 
of adding one English soldier to 
the army. The Pers:an war, under- 
taken at a distance from the shores 
of Hindustan, was drawing to a 
close, its operations having been 
marked by events creditable to the 
soldiers alike of India and of Eng- 
land. No sign of foreboding disas- 
ter was visible. Every quarter pre- 
sented the appearance of a perma 
nent and enduring prosperity. 

And yet beneath the horizon of 
this glittering brightness there lay 
a dark cloud, growing ever blacker 
and blacker, daily becoming more 
and more charged with the nox- 
ious vapour, the emission of which 
was to signalise 1857. The native 
soldiery, always proud of their po- 
sition and of their numbers, had 
not witnessed without emotion of 
a peculiar character the various 
changes which had occurred during 
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the twenty years preceding that 
date. By their prowess, as they 
thought, England had been deli- 
yered from Affghanistan; by their 
daring, three great provinces, one 


‘of them the germ of an empire— 


Sinde, the Punjaub, and British 
Burma—had been added to our 
dominions. They believed these 
things; they had been taught to 
believe them by their officers and 
the Government. But simultane- 
ously with the gradual adoption of 
this belief they witnessed likewise 
the power which for a century 
had been exercised by their officers, 
gradually transferred ‘to the central 
bureau of the Commander-in-Chief. 
By degrees, in fact, they began to see 
that a petition sent direct to head- 
quarters was able to prevail against 
and to overturn the discipline ex- 
ercised by their own officers. 

With the pride engendered by 
these gradual revelations there was 
mingled a suspicious dread of the 
science which Western enterprise 
had just introduced into their 
land. Steamers, railways, _ tele- 
graphs, whilst astonishing them as 
to the means—which they, igno- 
rant, were unable to comprehend 
—-of their progression, had given 
birth in their minds to an unde- 
fined dread as to the effect which 
these changes, so marvellous, so 
rapid, to them so difficult to ex- 
plain, ‘might work upon them- 
selves, 

Whilst their minds were yet thus 
under the predominating influer- 
ves of a pride unduly exalted and 
a suspicion vaguely excited, the 
whisper spread through their ranks 
that it was intended to attack 
their religion; that to effect this 
purpose, recourse would be had, 
not to any overt process, but to 
that underhand and) mysterious 
agency which, by an art seemingly 
magical, had already roused their 
dread to the full as much as it 
had excited their surprise. The 
greatest care, it was murmured 
amongst them, had been taken to 
convert them in spite of them- 
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selves; to foree them, by depriv- 
ing them of their Hindooism, to 
become suddenly Ohristian; and 
this not by missionary enterprise or 
any outward display of force, but 
in the ordinary performance of 
their ordinary duty. The instru- 
ment selected to carry out. this 
conversion was a new cartridge, 
said to be greased with cow’s fat 
and hog’s lard, the act of biting 
which would entail the loss of their 
caste, and, with it, the dethrone- 
ment of their religion. 

This idea, which, so far as it re- 
lated to the actual manufacture of 
greased cartridges, was founded on 
truth, acted as a lighted match 
applied to @ powder - magazine. 
Instantly there was a blaze. Oom- 
binations not to use the new car- 
tridge were formed in every regi- 
ment. Each day’s post carried 
letters from the sepoys of one 
regiment to their brethren in an- 
other, full of details as to the new 
weapon intended for the destruc- 
tion of their souls. Suspicion, 
aroused by. the discovery, became 
more and more alive to the smallest 
acts on the part of the authorities, 
themselves still ignorant of the 
impending danger. To the sepoys, 
the suspense which followed their 
first discovery, and the issue to 
them, not indeed of greased car- 
tridges, but of others of the famil- 
iar pattern—though wrapped, un- 
fortunately, in paper of a different 
colour—must have seemed almost 
insupportable, It gave them time, 
however, to organise—to come to 
a general conclusion on no account 
to use any cartridges that might 
be issued to them, 

Such being. the resolution at 
which they had arrived, no long 
period, in the ordinary course of 
events, could elapse before they 
came into contact with their supe- 
riors. The erisis was not délayed. 
Commencing in February by an 
outbreak at Berhampore, in Bengal 
proper, it was followed by an ex- 
plosion at Barrackpore, and finally 
culminated, on the 10th of May, 
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in the insurrection of Meerut and 
the capture of Delhi. 

With the exception of Umballa, 
at which station a disinclination to 
use the new cartridges had been 
shown during the month of April, 
the native troops stationed in the 
Punjaub had not evinced, up to 
this period, by any outward sign, 
the smallest inclination to make 
common cause with their country- 
men to the eastward, Sir John 
Lawrence, however, had been no 
inattentive observer of the events 
that had occurred during the ear- 
lier months of the year. Not in- 
deed that he, more than any one 
else, divined the extent to which 
the disaffection would eventually 
spread. He had a right to suppose 
that the Government of India, so 
soon as it had traced the disaffec- 
tion in question up to a certain 
cause, would endeavour by all the 
means at their command to remove 
the ill feeling. And when they, 
not however till the middle of Feb- 
ruary, telegraphed instructions to 
the musketry schools at Umballa 
and Sealkote to prohibit the use by 
the sepoys of the obnoxious car- 
tridges, and subsequently declared 
their belief that further danger had 
been removed by the disbanding of 
the 19th N.I., and by the punish- 
ment meted out to Mungul Pandy— 
he, distant from the spot, concerned 
in the laborious exercise of the ad- 
ministration of his own province, 
might be excused for believing that 
the Governor-General and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the day had reasons 
for their confidence, sufficient to 
over-ride the vague fears which still 
continued, notwithstanding, to agi- 
tate his mind. Sir John Lawrence 
believed in his heart that the Hin- 
dustani sepoys were somewhat dis- 
affected; but he was not the less 
aware that the national disposition 
was, although uncertain, in the main 
easy and pliable; and that, whilst 
it was always possible that the se- 
poys might show their discontent 
by some overt act, they were yet 
specially amenable to the influence 


of tact and delicate handling. From 
the scene of the first outbreak in 
Bengal he was too distant to judge, 
from the demeanour of the 


how far the means adopted had at 


tained the required end. Nothing 
was to be inferred from the be. 
haviour, in no respect differing 
from ordinary custom, of the Hin- 
dustanis in his own province. On 
his own Punjaubees he could place, 
he knew well, the fullest reliance, 

The incessant labour of mind ‘and 
body which had devolved upon 8ir 
John Lawrence during his eleven 
years’ continuous service in the Pun- 
jaub had not been without effect 
upon his constitution, and he had 
been compelled, since his appoint- 
ment as Chief Commissioner, to 
spend a portion of each hot season 
in the hills of Murree. He had 
adopted this course with the leas 
hesitation, because that station is 
but forty miles from Rawul Pin- 
dee, itself one of the most central 

itions in the Punjaub, whence 

e was able to exercise a more im- 
mediate control over the several 
divisions of the province than 
was possible even from Lahore. 
In the early part of 1857, he had, 
however, contemplated taking 
run into Cashmere, which he 
bad never seen; and it was in 
the hope that events might so 
calm down as to permit him to 
take this relaxation that he left 
Lahore for Rawul Pindee in the 
month of April. 

On his way to Rawul Pindee Sir 
John Lawrence stopped for a few 
days at the military station of Se- 
alkote. An incident of his visit 
there, which has given rise to ex- 
traordinary misstatements and to 
the most delusive conclusions, 
may here be mentioned. One of 
the Chief Commissioner’s objects 
in remaining at all at Sealkote was 
to ascertain, so far as was possible, 
the feelings of the native troops on 
duty at that station—it being the 
headquarters of a school of mus- 
ketry. Attending this school were 
detachments of different Hindus- 
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tani regiments, and one detachment 
from a Punjaub corps belonging to 
the frontier force. Sir John took 
an early opportunity of being pre- 
sent at the practice of these detach- 
ments with the new musket (the 
Enfield), and, as far as concerned 
the Hindustani troops, he could 
not discover from their manner 
or demeanour that anything was 
wrong. Private inquiry led to the 
same result. But from the men of 
the Punjaub corps with whom he 
simnally conversed, he heard 4 
strong expression in favour of the 
new musket, and no objection to 
the cartridge, though he particu- 
larly alluded to it. Their favour- 
able expression was based upon the 
superiority of the new musket for 
mountain warfare. Sir John wrote 
accordingly, detailing the conclu- 
sion formed from his inspections, 
to the Governor-General, Lord 
Canning. He could scarcely have 
imagined at the time that this ex- 
pression of an opinion regarding 
the soldiers of the force under his 
own orders—an expression fully 
justified by the result~—would be 
converted by party malevolence 
into an approval of the issue, to 
the disaffected regiments of the 
line, of the fatal greased cartridges. 
From Sealkote the Chief Com- 
missioner proceeded to Rawul 
Pindee. He had scarcely arrived 
there, however, when the account 
of the mutiny at Meerut and the 
seizure of Delhi was flashed to him 
by the telegraph. It took him by 
surprise, indeed, but it was a sur- 
prise which nerved him to imme- 
diate action. His first care was to 
telegraph his advice—advice re- 
peated in his letters—to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to march at once, 
with all the troops at his disposal, 
upon Delhi. The military advisers 
of General Anson did not concur in 
this respect with the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Punjanb. They 
brought numberless professional rea- 
sons, each of them doubtless based 
upon some excellent military prin- 
ciple, to prove that it was 5 be 
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madness to march in the direction 
of Delhi. Fortunately, however, 
for India, the instinct of Mr. Law- 
rence found a readier echo in the 
mind of the Commander-in-Chief 
than did the counsels of his ad- 
visers. Summoning from the hills 
all the European troops whom he 
could collect, he marched at once 
towards Delhi; and though he died 
on the way, his successor was able 
to reap the fruits of his decision, 
and, by ‘the victory of Budlee-ka- 
Serai, im to the wavering levies 
of our allies fuller confidence. 

To Lord Canning himself, Sir J. 
Lawrence telegraphed advice of the 
energetic character suited to the 
emergency. At the distance from 
Caleutta at which he was, it was 
impossible that he could do more; 
and the advice itself was not less 
valuable, and not less intrinsically 
sound, because the same ideas had 
presented themselves to others be- 
sides himself. It is less to ‘his ad- 
vice, however, than to his action, 
that he would desire to refer, 
There he was, forty miles from the 
Murree hills, in an excellent posi- 
tion doubtless whence” to regulate 
all the movements in the Punjaub, 
and especially on the frontier, but 
at a distance from the great scene 
of contest in Hindustan. The news 
of the insurrection had come upon 
him with all the surprise and sud- 
denness of an earthquake. Whet, 
then, was his first action ? 

On the eastern bank of the river 
Sutlej, their territories contiguous 
to those of the British, and in one 
direction approaching a limit not 
very distant from Delhi itself, ruled 
the two Sikh chieftains of Puttialla 
and Jheend. The former was the 
greatest in wealth and authority 
among the Sikhs, and the latter 
eame second only to him in position 
and power. Seeing at a glance the 
influence which these chiefteina 
would be able to exercise on the 
progress of events, Sir John Law- 
rence lost not a day in calling upon 
them, and upon others of smaller 
note, as feudatories of the British, 
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to arm their contingents, and to 
employ them to support British 
authority. ‘ Never,” we quote 
from the Punjaub Administration 


Report for 1856-58—“ never. was. 


an appeal more nobly responded to, 
The Rajah of Jheend was actually 
the first man, European or native, 
who took the field against the muti- 
neers. He openly: declared at once 
that he should decide with the 
British, under whom he had lived 
happily for fifty years.” The Ma- 
harajah of Puttialla, the Rajahs of 
Nabha, of Khylore, and of Kuppor- 
tullah, and, indeed, with two ex- 
ceptions—the Rajah of Busahie and 
the Nawab of Bahawulpore—all 
the tributary chieftains in the Jul- 
lundhur Doab and the cis-Sutlej 
states, followed his example, and 
in a very brief time the country 
between Delhi and the Sutlej was 
effectively held by the contingents 
of these native princes for the Eng- 
lish. The victory of Budlee-ka- 
Serai—a consequence, as we have 
seen, of Mr. Lawrence’s: advice to 
General Anson—came just at the 
right time to confirm the loyal feel- 
ing of the Chiefs, and to give to 
their retainers confidence as to the 
result of the campaign. 

Having thus promptly and suc- 
cessfully made every possible ar- 
rangement for the preservation 
of English interests in the vicinity 
of the scene of action, Sir J. Law- 
rence turned his thoughts to the 
not less pressing necessity compre- 
hended, in the first instance, in the 
securing of the Punjaub. itself from 
the action of the mutinons troops; 
in the second, in making fast the 
doors of our frontier against the 
wild border-tribes and the one 
powerful nation immediately be- 
yond it. 

On leaving Lahore en route to 
Rawul Pindee, Sir John had left 
behind him the two principal Com- 
missioners, Messrs. Montgomery and 
Macleod, and his military secretary, 
Lieut.-Col. Macpherson. The news 
of the Meerut outbreak, and its first 
results at Delhi, reached Lahore on 


the 12th May. Almost simulta. 
neously with its arrival, i 


Richard Lawrence, a brother.f the | 


Chief Commissioner, and who.eom. 
manded two police battalions. and 
some police cavalry at that station, 
received a hint from a moonghee 
(native clerk) of the Thuggee de. 
partment, serving under his orders, 
that the sepoys of the garrison were 
infected. with a mutinous spirit, 
Captain Lawrence immediately im- 
arted this imtelligence to Colonel 

acpherson, who, impressed...with 
its importance, at once waited upon 
Mr. Montgomery, and suggested to 
him that the native troops should 
be forthwith rendered powerless for 
mischief by being deprived oftheir 

reussion-caps. The news of the 

eerut outbreak and its conse- 
quences would certainly, he argued, 
reach the native lines within the 
next thirty hours; the importance 
of being beforehand with the: se- 
pore was therefore self-evident, 

r. Montgomery felt the full force 
of Colonel Macpherson’s argument, 
At. a consultation which took place 
immediately after this interview, 
Captain Richard Lawrence suggest- 
ed the stronger measure of the im- 
mediate disarming of the troops, 
It was imagined, however, that a 
proposal so decided and so sweep- 
Ing would not meet the coneur- 
rence of the Brigadier; and it was 
finally resolved that Mr. Mont- 
gomery and Colonel Macpherson 
should proceed to that officer's 
quarters to propose to him simply 
that the sepoys should be deprived 
of their percussion-caps. This 
eourse was followed. 

Brigadier Corbett was a plain, 
straightforward, downright soldier. 
The proposition made by Mr. Mont- 
gomery found in him therefore s 
willing listener. He only doubted 
whether it might not be advisable 
to take a more decided course. He 
determined however, in the first 
instance, to think well over it, A 
few hours later he came to the oon- 
elusion at which Captain Richard 
Lawrence had arrived before him, 
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and wrote to Colonel Maepherson 
that he was determined to act 
thoroughly and disarm the sepoys. 
This’ determination was undoubt- 
edly quickened by the informa- 
tion imparted to Captain Lawrence 
that the sepoys of the garrison 
were! of one mind with their Mee- 
rut brethren. 

A prompt opportunity fortunate- 
ly presented itself A parade of 
the whole brigade had been ordered 
for the following morning for the 
purpose of hearing read’ out to it 
the Governor-General’s proclama- 
tion regarding the outbreak at Bar- 
rackpore. No change was made in 
any of the arrangements made for 
this purpose ; but no sooner had 
the reading of the order ceased, 
than, by a simple manceuvre, the 
native troops were brought face to 
face with the guns—European in- 
fantry on either flank. The order 
to pile arms was then given and 
obeyed. Thus, by a simple move- 
ment involving no bloodshedding, 
the capital, with its vast stores, its 
treasure, its fort, its commanding 
position, and the immense prestige 
attaching to its peaceful retention, 
was rendered secure. Three’ thou- 
sand native troops known to sym- 
pathise with the mutineers, and to 
be prepared to cast in their lot with 
them, had laid down their arms 
before 500 men and twelve guns. 
Not only had Labore been saved, 
but the danger resulting from their 
presence in the province had been 
lessened by four-fifths, To com- 
plete his work, and to render ‘the 
fort of Govindgurh secure against 
attack, Mr. Montgomery despatched 
thither the same evening a com- 
pany of the 8lst Foot in native 
pony-carts, They reached it in time 
to make the fort ‘secure against 
any possible attempt of the mu- 
tineers, 

The measures adopted at Feroze- 
pore, a station but fifty-four miles 
from Lahore, and noteworthy as 
being the seat of the principal ar- 
senal in the Punjaub, were neither 
so prompt, so well-considered, ‘nor 
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so successful, The news of th® 
events at Delhi reached that plac® 
also on the 12th, and a general ‘pa- 
rade of the troops followed equally 
on the morning of the 13th. But 
there ended the consonance with 
the course followed at Lahore, In- 
stead of resolving to disarm the 
native troops, it was determined 
only to march them out of the sta- 
tion. The consequences were blood- 
shed and disorder, the firing of 
chapels, mess-houses, and bunga- 
lows, and an attempt on the maga- 
zine. Nevertheless order was at 
length restored, one native regiment 
was disarmed, and though the other 
sueceeded in escaping, it lost seve- 
ral of its men in its flight, whilst 
others threw away their arms to 
escape the more readily. “ Unfor- 
tunately,” adds the Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner, in his re- 
port, “errors did not end bere; for 
when, at @ date subsequent to the 
above occurrences” (those just re- 
corded), “the 10th Light Cavalry 
were disarmed, their horses were 
not taken away. When, however, 
the taking of the horses was insist- 
ed on at last, the troopers had a 
full opportunity of concocting their 
plans for an outbreak; for the order 
about the horses, instead of being 
kept secret, was formally copied, 
and circulated in the regimental 
order-book.” 

The magazine and arsenal of 
Ferozepore were, however, secured. 
Nor were the British less fortunate 
in being able to obtain possession 
of the Phillore magazine. General 
Barnard, who commanded the divi- 
sion of which Phillore formed one 
of the military posts, on hearing of 
the occurrences at Delhi, had at 
once telegraphed to the authorities 
at Jullundhur to arrange for the 
safety of the arsenal, Brigadier 
Hartly, who commanded ‘there, at 
once despatched a company of the 
8th Foot and some artillery to take 
possession of it, This they suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and thus 
happily were secured to the Eng- 
lish the two places whencg they 
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were enabled to draw the materials 
wherewith to take Delhi.* 

Whilst thus, by the energy of 
some of his lieutenants, and despite 
the mismanagement of others, La- 
hore itself, Govindgurh, the strong- 
est place in the Punjaub, the two 

eat arsenals, and the country ly- 
ing between the Sutlej and the re- 
volted city, had been secured, Sir 
John Lawrence himself, still at 
Rawul Pindee, was anxiously en- 
gaged in communication with his 
rontier officers, first, for the safety 
of the province on that side; after- 
wards, for the concentration of our 
European force in such a manner 
that, after having rendered revolt 
within the frontier next to impos- 
sible, it might add its weight to 
that of the handful of men then 
about to besiege more than double 
their own number in the city of 
the Mogul. For a right under- 
standing of the exact progress of 
the Chief Commiasioner’s efforts in 
this direction, and their results, 
we must transport ourselves to 
Peshawur. 

We have already stated that in 
the beginning of the year 1857 
perfect peace reigned in the Pesha- 
wur valley. Not only were the 
border-tribes quiescent, but so good 
an understanding prevailed between 
our Government and the Great 
Amir of Cabul, that, under. instruc- 
tions from the late Governor-Gene- 
ral, Lord Dalhousie, an embassy, 
composed of Major and Lieutenant 
Lumsden and Dr. Bellew, had been 
permitted by him to proceed to 
Candahar. Independently of the 
troops belonging to the Punjaub 
Field Force proper, there were then 
at Peshawur and its vicinity about 
2800 European troops, eighteen 
guns, and a mountain - battery. 
The Hindustani troops numbered 
about 8000. The Peshawur bri- 
gade was, as we have stated, under 
the immediate command of Briga- 
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dier Sidney Cotton; but the. diyj. 
sional commander, General 
had likewise his headquarters at 
that. station. In civil charge of 
the frontier was Lieut-Col. Her. 
bert Edwardes, Closely associated 
with him, in public life as in pri 
vate friendship, was the Deputy- 
Commissioner, Lieut.- Col, J. 
Nicholson, who had just then been 
transferred from Bunnoo, : 
On the night of the 11th May, a 
message addressed to no one in pam 
ticular—flashed off probably after 
the mutineers had mastered the city 
—announced to the authorities at 
Peshawur that “sepoys from Meerut 
had arrived at Delhi that mornin 
and were -burning the houses and 
killing the Europeans.” The next 
morning, @ more authenticated tel- 
ue from the Brigade-Major at 
eerut informed them that the 
native troops were in open mutiny, 
whilst the Europeans were under 
arms defending the barracks. On 
the receipt of this last intelligence, 
Nicholson at once proposed to his 
chief the formation of a movable 
column of picked troops to put 
down mutiny in the Punjaub. fa. 
wardes agreed, and the two civil offi- 
cers at once made their way to the 
Brigadier, and laid their proposition 
before him, To it Brigadier Cotton 
gave his cordial assent, and procured 
that of the Major-General. It was 
then arranged that, in anticipation 
of the approval of the Chief Com- 
missioner, the Guide Corps should 
be moved from Murdan to Now- 
shera, there to join the 27th Foot, 
At the same time the 55th N, I; 
was to be marched to solitude 
at Murdan; while the 64th NLL, 
notorious for many years for its 
mutinous tendencies, was to be 
broken up inte three detachments, 
and sent to the frontier outposts. 
Amongst the officers on the fron- 
tier who constituted the strong sup- 
ports of the Chief Commissioner, 





* ‘¢'To show the immense importance of this arsenal, together with that of 
Ferozepore, it is sufficient to observe that from them were derived the means 
of taking Delhi.”——Mr. Temple’s Report, 25th May 1858, Z 

















and who shared all his confidence, 
we have hitherto forborne to men- 
tion one who, whether we regard 
his daring courage, the confidence 
with which he inspired his troops, 
his soldierly abilities, or his unself- 
ish and retiring nature, ssed 
all the qualifications of a hero, If 
there was one point in the character 
of Brigadier Neville Chamberlain 
which excited his friends to anger, 
it was that he took no thought of 
his reputation. However brilliant 
were his achievements, he would 
tell in his despatches the most un- 
varnished tale, and, so far as he 
could help it, would let the world 
hear no more, He cared as little 
in fact for the reputation which is 
based upon newspaper articles as 
for an honour not spontaneously 
bestowed. He would as soon have 
laid himself out for the one as have 
toiled for the other. His code, in- 
deed, was one of the simplest. He 
brought his best abilities to the per- 
formance of his duties, and never 
looked that a service should be re- 
warded, which he considered the 
nation had a right to claim at his 
hands. 

Neville Chamberlain commanded 
the Punjaub Irregular Foree, con- 
ssting of three light field-batteries, 
one garrison company of artillery, 
five regiments of cavalry, six of in- 
fantry, and the Guide Corps, which 
combined both. When the telegram 
from Meerut reached Peshawur, he 
happened to be at Kohat, thirty- 
oue miles distant. The Peshawur 
authorities proposed at once to in- 
vite him to a council of war, to 
deliberate on the line to be adopted. 
This was accordingly done, and on 
the 13th May Chamberlain arrived 
at Peshawur. 

Meanwhile the Chief Commis- 
sioner had received at Rawul Pin- 
dee, by telegraph, an account of 
the conclusion at which the three 
officers had arrived at their first 
meeting. He instantly replied b 
expressing bis full approval of their 
proceedings. As, however, it was 
believed at that time, not by him 
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alone, but by every man of note in 
the country, that the recapture of 
Delhi would be an affair of but 
little difficulty, if the siege were 
vigorously pushed at the outset, he 
forwarded to the Commander-in- 
Chief a copy cf the resolutions at 
which the three officers had arrived, 
with a request that he would con- 
firm them. This was necessary, a8 
the Chief Commissioner did not 
possess the power to order any 
movement of the European gar- 
risons of the Punjaub on his own 
authority. So long as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should be within 
reach of communication, it was 
clear that all references must be 
made to him, Whilst, therefore, 
on this occasion, he expressed by 
telegram his warm approval cf the 
formation of such a column as that 
propo: he informed Colonel Ed- 
wardes that the scheme had been 
sent to the Commander-in-Chief 
with the view to obtain his sanction 
thereto, He apprised him at the 
same time of the successful disarm- 
ing of the troops at Lahore. 

This reply of the Chief Commis- 
sioner reached Peshawur the very 
morning that Neville Chamberlain 
arrived at that place from Kohat. 
It at least assured the members of 
the council of war about to assem- 
ble of the thorough appreciation 
of their chief, with reference alike 
to the character of the revolt and 
to the means by which it was to be 
encountered and suppressed. At 11 
o'clock they met, and, after a short 
discussion, came to the followin 
conclusions : lst, That the comman 
of the entire force in the Punjaub 
should be assumed by General Reed, 
in close communication with the 
Chief Commissioner, whose head- 
quarters he should join ; 2d, That a 
movable column of thoroughly re- 
liable troops should be formed at 
once at Jhelum ; 3d, That the fort 
of Attock should be secured; 4th, 
That a levy should be made of one 
hundred Pathdins, under Futteh 
Khan, a tried soldier, to hold the 
Attock ferry; 5th, That Brigadier 
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Chamberlain should be sent to con- 
fer further with the Chief Com- 
missioner ; 6th, That Lieut.-Colonel 
Nicholson should be deputed as 
political officer with the movable 
column, These proceedings were 
at one reported by telegram to 
the Chief Commissioner; and, in 
writing more full details Colonel 
Edwardes suggested the speedy 
enlistment of troops from among 
the frontier tribes, to fill the gaps 
likely to be created by the defec- 
tion of the Hindustani troops, in- 
fantry as well ascavalry. 

Never has it fallen to the lot of 
any publi¢ man to hold a position 
requiring more delicate handling 
and more quick decision than that 
occupied at this moment by Sir 
John Lawrence. Once assured 
that our troops were on the road 
to Delhi, that the rulers of Jheend 
and Puttialea had taken up arms on 
our behalf, his greatest danger lay 
at Peshawur. Fortunate was it 
for the empire that he had gone to 
Rawul Pindee, within easy distance 
of the post of danger and difficulty, 
and whence he could learn daily 
the events which had occurred but 
a@ few hours before. Able as were 
his lieutenants, he had taken a 
wider view than any one of them, 
He had arrived, within a few hours 
of the receipt of the fatal news 
from Meerut, at the conclysion that 
the entire native army was tainted, 
One of his first acts had been to 
warn the Commander-in-Chief re- 
garding the troops at Umballa, and 
to recommend their immediate dis- 
arming, as otherwise it would be 
equally dangerous to take them to 
Umballa or to leave them at Delhi, 
The conviction which prompted 
him thus to tender his advice to 
the Commander-in-Chief had not 
reference simply to regiments sta- 
tioned at Umballa. It might be 
necessary, he felt, to carry out the 
rocess of disarming in, all the 
Bindusteni regiments, It was clear 
to him, from the proceedings of the 
council of war at Peshawur, that 
whatever might be the individual 





opinions of some of its mem 
they did not as a body take 
view of the danger to be. appre. 
hended, They had recommended, 
indeed, the formation of a movable 
column of picked troops, but. they 
had forgotten apparently that Pesh- 
awur would thereby lie exposed 
to the mercy of the Hindustani 
Sir John Lawrence at once per. 
ceived this omission. . It was in- 
cumbent upon him, in the situation 
he occupied, to take into considera. 
tion every possible eventuality, and 
to be prepared for it. No one wag 
more profoundly convinced than he 
of the importance of holding Pesh- 
awur. Great stress had been laid 
upon the assertion that, at a subse- 
quent period, he expressed an opin- 
ion in favour of the retirement of 
our troops behind the Indus. But, 
in point of fact, he never said or 
wrote anything of the kind. What 
he did write, taking, as was his 
custom, a wide view of every 
sible contingency, was simply this; 
that in case our army were to re- 
tire from Delhi—a contingency. al- 
ways possible, in the opinion of 
many probable and certain, if it 
did happen, to cause a general u 
rising of the Sikh nation—it woul 
be necessary for our troops to cross 
the Indus and concentrate at La- 
hore ; that, in enticipation of such 
@ move being eventually necessary, 
the women and children of British 
regiments should be at once sent 
across that river, so as to leave 
our troops free for whatever action 
might be required. These expres- 
sions comprise all that Sir John 
ever gave utterance to regarding 
retirement from Peshawur ; and we 
make bold to assert, that whether 
we regard the opinion he formed 
from a military standpoint, or, sub- 
mit it to the test of pure common- 
sense, it will bear the ordeal. He 
wished to place it in the power of 
the chief military authority to con- 
centrate the greatest number. of 
troops on the decisive point of, the 
scene of aciion, The preliminary 
measure was simply proposed as 
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g measure of precaution, such as 
would: enable the troops at Pesha- 
wur to act promptly and on the 
shortest notice. 

But at the time of which we 
write, Sir John had no thought 
of authorising a retirement from 
Peshawur. On the contrary, he 
deemed it so absolutely essential 
that that important district should 
continue under the charge of a 
man upon whom he could thor- 
oughly rely, that whilst he con- 
firmed all the other: proceedings of 
the council of war—whilst he 
authorised General Reed and Bri- 
gadier Chamberlain to come to 
Rawul Pindee, and even tele- 
graphed the same evening for Col- 
onel Edwardes to join him there 
he refused his consent to the 
clause which would have author- 
ised Nicholson to join the movable 
column; he refused it, because he 
deemed his presence then at Pesh- 
awur necessary for the safety and 
preservation of the place. More 
than that, before Colonel Edwardes 
left Peshawur for Rawul Pindee, 
he received the Chief Commis- 
sioner's authority to raisé a thou- 
sand horse from the Khans in the 
Derajit—a number which, two 
days later, he doubled. 

The first act of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, after the arrival of Colonel 
Edwardes and his companions at 
Rawul Pindee, was to submit to the 
Commander-in-Chief by telegraph 
the names of three officers from 
whom a selection might be made 
for the command of the movable 
column. The names sent in were 
Brigadier Sydney Cotton, a most 
valuable officer, but whom it was 
difficult to spare from Peshawur; 
Brigadier Chamberlain, in ‘every 
respect excellent, and whose com- 
mand of the frontier force suggest- 
ed him for this particular service; 
end Colonel Nicholson, untried in 
command, but possessing all the 
ualities of a leader of men. The 
ommander-in-Chief promptly tele- 
graphed back his selection of Brig- 
adier Chamberlain, and conferred 


upon him for the purpose the rank 
of Brigadier-General. 

Meanwhile at. Peshawur affairs 
were approaching ‘a crisis The 
news of the events of Delhi had 
begun to be whispered amongst the 
natives, and had even reached the 
ears of the frontier chiefs. To 
these it had already appeared that 
the contest would assume a more 
than doubtful aspect, even at Pesh- 
awur itself. They showed this 
impression in a manner not to be 
mistaken. Colonel Nicholson ap- 
plied to those known to be most 
friendly to aid him to raise the 
levies authorised by the Chief Com- 
missioner; he received, however, 
but scant assistance. Of the two 
thousand men authorised, he was 
unable to collect one hundred. It 
was clear that in the eyes of these 
men the position occupied by the 
British was full of peril. The se- 
poys with their arms appeared 
stronger than the men who allowed 
them to retain those arms. 

Brigadier Cotton and Colonel 
Nicholson had, up to this moment, 
adopted every possible defensive 
measure. The treasure had been 
removed to the fort, a European 
garrison placed within it, the Re- 
sidency rendered capable of resist- 
ing an attack. But in times such 
as those of which we write, purely 
defensive measures only encou 
an enemy, especially if that enemy 
be Asiatic. The events at Pesha- 
wur formed no exception to this 
rule. In proportion as our ‘de- 
fensive arrangements progressed, 
the conduct of the sepoys became 
more and more pronounced, their 
disaffection more clear. Treason- 
able communications were inter- 
cepted; and when, on the 21st May, 
Colonel Edwardes returned to Pesh- 
awur, he found the state of affairs 
“gloomy to a degree.” 

Gloomy enough were they, in« 
deed. The movable column, com- 
posed of the 27th Foot, the Guide 
Corps, and some regiments of Sikhs, 
hereafter to be noticed, had already 
marched, and the European force 
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at Peshawur and its vicinity had very sepoys now rising against us, 
thus, and by other minor move- and who had it in their power now 
ments, been reduced to little over by sccepting the friendship offered 
2000 men. On the other hand, by those sepoys, to cause us inca) 
there were in the station five regi- culable injury, to harass the move. 
ments of native aasape’ one of ment of our columns, to render the 
light cavalry, and two of irregular defence of the frontier a matter 
cavalry, composed in an overwhelm- of great difficulty, the despatch of 
ing proportion of Hindustanis. Of troops to Delhi impossible. This 
these it was known that four regi- was the consideration, doubtless, 
ments, three of infantry and one of which inspired the local command- 
cavalry, were deeply tainted with ers at Peshawur with an unwilli 
disaffection. There was another ness, at the outset, to break wi 
mutinous regiment, the most mu- the sepoys; this the reason which 
tinous of ali, at the three frontier weighed muinly with Sir J. Law. 
outposts; and another, quite un- rence, when, in his wise foreth 
reliable, at Murdan. Everything for the future, he conned over the 
showed that an outbreak was im- line of conduct it would be neces 
pending. But even were it not sary for him to adopt in the double 
immediately to break out, the fact event of a repulse from Delhi and 
of having upon our frontier a mu- a rising on the frontier, and which 
tinous army of our own soldiers, finally determined him to authorise 
threatening ourselves, was posi- that policy of boldness, which, in 
tively to invite attack from the all difficult circumstances, is the 
wild borderers beyond it, convinced safest and the best. 
that our hour was at hand. Cclonel Edwardes returned to 
There was, however, a material Peshawur on the 2]st May, armed 
difference between the situation of with full authority from the Chief 
Peshawur and that of other stations Commissioner to assume the re- 
where sepoys had been disarmed, sponsibility of directing the dis- 
which lent quite another aspect to arming of the native troops. It 
the act of disarming there. In the was indeed time for vigorous mea- 
neighbourhood of other stations the sures, for the aspect of the inde- 
population had been re | accus- pendent borderers betokened rather 
tomed to our rule; it become an impression on their part that 
unwarlike and mercantile; the in- it was soon to be all over with 
terests of the majority of its mem- us, and there was little doubt but 
bers were identified with, and were that even the semblance of a tem- 
dependent on, our own, Except porary triumph on the part of the 
in the rare cases of a newly-acquired sepoys would enlist them amongst 
country like Oudh, or the vicinity our enemies, That very same da 
of a disappvinted and wealthy in- Colonel Edwardes received intel- 
triguer as at Cawnpore, it required ligence of the revolt of the 55th 
only the presence of a small body N.I. The news of this would, 
ef European troops to disarm the he felt sure, be speedily convey- 
sepoys, and at the same time to be ed to the sepoys at Peshawur, 
free from the immediate fear of and would probably invite them 
any overt act of hostility on the to immediate action. This de- 
part of the people. But it was far cided him. He saw that. it was 
otherwise at Peshawur. There we necessary to act, and to act on the 
were in the presence, in the imme- moment—to use the powers in- 
diate vicinity, of an enemy with trusted to him, and, breaking final- 
whom we had been for seven years ly with the sepoys, to make a bold 
in continual warfare; whose de- appeal to the martial instincts of 
predations had been suppressed to the border-population. He there- 
a great extent by the efforts of the fore proposed to Brigadier ‘Cotton 
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that three regiments of sepoys and 
one of regular cavalry should be 
paraded and disarmed at daytight 
the following morning, leaving the 
least doubted regiment of sepoys, 
and the two corps of irregular 
cavalry, not entirely tainted, to per- 
form the duties of the station. 
Brigadier Cotton entered cordially 
into the arrangement. The troops 
were paraded the next morning, and 
manceuvred so as to bring them 
under the guns of the artillery in 
front, and the musketry-range of 
the European infantry on either 
flank, whilst border-levies, arrived 
from Kohdt, moved on their rear. 
They were then ordered to lay 
down their arms. They obeyed 
without the smallest hesitation. 
Thus passed from Peshawur, 
from India, its greatest danger. 
The demeanour of the border-chiefs 
on the occasion afforded the strong- 
est proof of the success of the pol- 
icy adopted, of the danger which 
most certainly would have resulted 
had the sepoys resisted the order. 
Some of these chiefs were in Pesh- 
awur at the time. They accom- 
panied the Commissioner as he 
“egyprnies to the parade-ground; 
at their hearts were not with 
him, They had before refused 
their levies, and now they came 
“to see which way the tide would 
turn.”* But no sooner had the 
disarming been successfully ac- 
complished than these very men 
became the loudest in their con- 
gratulations; their numbers on the 
arade-ground multiplied exceed- 
ingly. They were convinced that 
the victory was not to be to the 
sepoys; they resolved to cast in 
their lot with the English, Thence- 
forth recruits flocked in from be- 
yond the border. By one bold act 
we discarded our sepoys, to find, from 
amongst the ranks of former ene- 
mies, soldiers better, braver, more 
trustworthy, the representatives of 
a maniier type of the human race. 
Brigadier Cotton followed up his 


successful disarming of the great 
majority of the native garrison of 
Peshawur by sending a force to 
subdue the revolted 55th NI. 
at Murdan—a service, thanks to 
the daring of Colonel Nicholson, 
who was present as _ political 
officer, successfully accomplished. 
A few days later the three detach- 
ments of the mutinous 64th NI. 
were disarmed at the outposts. 
Other happily-conceived measures 
completed the arrangements for 
securing the frontier. Thus the 
armed inhabitants were formed 
into a militia, and gained to our 
cause by good pay; the property 
of deserted sepoys was allowed 
to be appropriated by the captors ; 
and the best feeling was cultivated 
with the heads of the tribes sup- 
posed to be at variance with us. 
A sort of enmity was thus estab- 
lished between the sepoys and the 
borderers ; whilst such was the effect 
of the revival of our prestige, that 
one morning three hundred offend- 
ers of the Mullikdeen tribe, which 
had been in disgrace and under 
blockade, marched from their hills 
into cantonments, armed to the 
teeth, saying they had come to 
fight for us and to be forgiven. 
Colonel Edwardes at once accepted 
their services, and they became the 
nucleus of one of the new Punjaub 
regiments. This movement was 
independent of, and additional to, 
the successful efforts at recruiting 
made all along the border. 

To Sir John Lawrence this mak- 
ing fast the main door of his pro- 
vince, to a great degree by the aid 
of Punjaubees, was a matter of 
very great satisfaction. It was not 
only that the safety of the frontier 
was secured, but that the troops 
raised in the Punjaub might 
depended upon. One part of India, 
and that the part possessing a 
population the most warlike and 
the most inured to arms,—the part, 
too, in which he exercised para- 
mount authority—was with us. 
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This was now beyond a doubt. 
The sepoys of the regular army, 
powerful as they were in numbers, 
and still ripe for mischief, had lost 
much of their prestige; the few 
Hindustanis in the regiments of 
the Punjaub Irregular Force could 
be weeded out without difficulty ; 
whilst in the loyalty and good-will 
of the population Sir John pos- 
sessed the means of raising such a 
force as would enable him to spare 
@ proportion of his European garri- 
son to aid in striking at the heart 
of the rebellion still vaunting itself 
in Delhi. He had never, from the 
first moment, lost sight of this 
great object: The Guide Corps, 
cavalry and infantry, had been 
despatched, on the first note of 
alarm, by forced marches to Delhi, 
and had accomplished the five 
hundred and eighty miles that 
intervened in twenty-one days. No 


sooner had the safety of the fron- 
tier been assured, and the trust- 
worthiness of the Punjaubees as- 
certained, than other similar move- 
ments were directed. Sir J. Law- 


rence sent the 4th Sikhs from 
Hag the Ist Punjaub Infantry 
Stone. ieniigso, the Ist Punjaub 
Cavalry and two squadrons of the 
2d and 5th. All these arrived at 
Delhi before the end.of July. At 
the outset of the campaign, the 
European troops stationed at Um- 
balla and in the Himalayas, and 
who constituted nearly one-third 
of the entire European force which 
we have spoken of as garrisoning 
the Punjaub, had been sent to 
Delhi. These were soon after fol- 
lowed by a wing of the 8th Foot 
from Julhindhur, and a wing of 
the 61st from Ferozepore. The 
foree that remained did not exceed 
7000 men, and ‘to these were 
intrusted the forts of Lahore, Gov- 
indgurh, and Attock, the two ar- 
senals of Ferozepore and Phillore, 
the Peshawur valley, and such im- 
portant positions as Sealkote, Ra- 
wul Pindee, and other stations, In 
the actual state of things in the 
Punjaub, with very many native 
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regiments not yet disarm 
others, though disarmed, alan 
to be watched, it was impossible, 
at the moment, to weaken still fur. 
ther the European force. in» the 
province. . Until, therefore, ithe 
movable column should have dong 
its work, the Chief Commis-ionep 
was forced to have . recourse #% 
other measures in order to agaist 
our army before Delhi. . These 
showed alike the magic of «the 
influence he had acquired over the 
native princes, and his power. of 
moving the population. The first 
was evidenced not. less by. the 
manner in which the chiefs; of 
Puttialla, Jheend, and Nabha: had 
come forward to aid us, than by 
the conduct of the ruler of Cash« 
mere, Goolab. Singh, and of his 
son, Rumbheer Singh.  Goolab 
had agreed, on the requisition of 
Sir John, to furnish us with an 
auxiliary force of 2000 men. He 
died, however, before those troopa 
had set out. But his sueces 
sor, Rumbheer, at once express 
ed his willingness to adhera: to 
the arrangement. The contingent, 
therefore, numbering 2200 
afterwards reinforced to 3000, left 
Cashmere in July, Captain Richard 
Lawrence accompanying it as po- 
litical agent, and arrived in time 
to render good service at Delhi. 
But we derived from this aid even 
more political advantage than: ma- 
terial strength; for it demonstrated 
very clearly that the Maharajah of 
Cashmere, who bore to the north- 
east of the Punjaub relations sim- 
ilar to those which the rulers of 
Puttialla and Jheend bore on the 
south-east, was decisively on our 
side. 

Even greater advantages in @ 
political point of view were re 
from the friendship which had been 
eemented by the Lahore Govern- 
ment with the ruler of Cabul. We 
have already mentioned that, at the 
beginning of the year, the two bro- 
thers Lumsden and Dr. Bellew had 
been sent to Candahar in the char- 
acter of envoys. Scarcely had they 
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artived there when the mutiny 
broke out. At once the war-party 
in Cabul urged the Amir, Dost 
Mahomed, to action, pointing out 
to. him the facility with which 
Peshawur could be recovered. At 
this crisis Oolonel , Edwardes re- 
opened negotiations with Cabul. 
These renewed in the mind of the 
Amir the impression as to the non- 

ive character of our policy 
eh the interview held in the 
beginning of the year with Sir J, 
Lawrence at Peshawur had then 
stamped upon it. He rejected, 
then, the advice of his fanatic 
councillors, and sent letters “ex- 
pressing, with s'riking Oriental 
phrase, his sympathy with our dis- 
asters and his fidelity to our cause.” 
The moral effect of this loyal con- 
duct was very great all along the 
border. It was the more strik- 


ing, as we had in former «years 
grievously sinned against this man, 
sending an expedition to drive him 
frum his throne, and shutting him 
up for some years asa prisoner ‘in 
Loodhiana. “ But he had been much 


struck with the simple straight- 
forwardness which characterised 
the Punjaub policy; he saw, too, 
that we were in earnest; he knew 
our resources; and he _ probably 
judged that a collision with us, 
even when we were embarr 
with our sepoys, would scarcely 
procure for him any material’ ad- 
vantage. 

In addition to the contingent 
furnished by the Maharajah of 
Cashmere, and to the troops al- 
ready mentioned, Sir J: Lawrence 
hastened to despatch to Delhi new 
levies as fast as they could be 
raised. Thus, learning that» artil- 
lerymen were greatly wanted in 
the besieging camp, he sought out 
all the old Sikh gunners who had 
fought against us in 1858-59, and 
sent off 300 of them at once. To 
the same destination he despatch- 
ed 1200 Mugbee Sikhs to serve 
as pioneers. These men were 
at the time working as labourers 
on the Baree Doab canal. They 
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were, in the main, the pioneer force 
which was so useful after our troops 
penetrated imto Delhi. We may 
add that the corps formed of these 
men rendered subsequently efficient 
service in China, and has recently 
covered itself with glory in Abys- 
sinia. _ One of his lieutenants, Mr. 
Montgomery, likewise raised and 
sent off a body of cavalry which 
served to form the nucleus of 
Hodson’s Horse. One siege-train 
had been despatched in May from 
Lahore. Sir John sent off another 
of first-class calibre from the arsenal 
of Ferozepore, in the month of July, 
under the escort of a Belooch bat- 
talion furnished by Mr. (now Sir 
Bartle) Frere, then Chief Commis- 
sioner of Sinde. An irregular force, 
under General Van Cortlandt, of 
a thousand men was sent to recon- 
quer and occupy the Delhi districts 
to the rear of the besieging army. 
A newly-raised corps of Punjaubees 
was likewise sent to Meerut to en- 
able the authorities at that station 
to despatch part of the European 
regiment at that station to Delhi, 
Thus, even in those early days, the 
Punjaub had contributed to make 
available for the siege of Delhi five 
battalions of European infantry, 
one regiment of cavalry, a large 
body of artillery, seven battalions 
of Punjaub infantry, three regi- 
ments of Punjaub cavalry, a corps 
of pioneers, a contingent. of Sikh 
artillerymen, two siege-trains, and 
auxiliary corps from Puttialla, 
Jheend, Nabha, Cashmere,’ and 
minor rajahs, amounting to 8000 
men. 

To enable him to contribute thus 
largely’ to the force before Delhi, 
Sir if Lawrence had proceeded 
rapidly, after the safety of the 
frontier had been assured, in rais- 
ing new Punjaubee levies to fill the 
place of the Hindustanis who had 
been disarmed, On the 13th May, 
four native regiments had: been de-+ 
prived of their arms at Lahore; on 
the 14th, two at Ferozepore, one of 
which, however, mutinied and fled 
to Delhi; on the 22d, four — 
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wur; on the 23d, one regiment had 
been destroyed. in. its mutinous 
flight from Murdan; on. the 26th, 
one was disarmed at Voroshera; 
on the 10th June—thanks to the 
vigour, energy, and self-reliance of 
one man, (Major now Major-Gene- 
ral) Crawfurd Chamberlain, then 
commanding the Ist Irregular Ca- 
valry—two Hindustani . regiments 
had been disarmed; and on. the 
15th, the last remaining corps at 
Umballa submitted to the same 
fate. The account of these disarm- 
ings, combined with the proneness 
of the officers of the native army to 
believe in the loyalty of their own 
men so far as to permit them to 
retain their arms, provoked out- 
breaks at other stations. Thus, on 
the 7th and 8th June, four regi- 
ments mutinied in the Jullundhur 
Doab, and fled to Delhi; on the 
7th July, the 14th N.I. broke out 
at Ghelum, only, however, to be 
crushed by the European force 
which the Chief Commissioner had 
sent down from Rawul Pindee to 
disarm them; on the 9th,a wing 
of the 9th Cavalry and the 46th 
N.L mutinied at Sealkote, and com- 
mitted some murders. They were, 
however, nearly all destroyed by 
Nicholson, who, to intercept them, 
made the famous flank-march from 
Umritsur to the Trimmoo Ghit— 
upwards of forty miles—with H.M.’s 
52d Foot, and a battery of artillery 
under Major (now Brigadier-Gene- 
ral) Bouchier. The same fate met 
the disarmed 26th N.I., who mur- 
dered their commanding officer on 
the :30th July, and attempted to 
escape to Delbi. On the 19th 
August, the 10th Light Cavalry 
went off {from Ferozepore to Delhi; 
and on the 28th, the 5lst N.L., 
though deprived of their arms, 
mutinied «at Peshawur, but’ met 
with condign punishment. The 


other regiments were all disarmed 


by the movable column on_ the 
following dates: on the 25th June, 
two in the Jullundhur Doab; on 


the 7th. July, one and part of an- 
other at Rawul Pindee; on the 8th 
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July, one at Umritsur; on the 
one at Hooshyaspore; on the l4th 
one in the Derajat; on the 15th 
one at Umballa, Of the 36,000 
Hindustuni troops who were in the 
Punjaub at the beginning of the 
year, just one-half had broken ‘out 
into open mutiny; of these a con- 
siderable number had _ been ~de- 
stroyed, but some had escaped to 
Delhi. Of the remaining moiety 
13,000 had been disarmed: without 
resistance, and 5000 had remained 
firm in their allegiance. The 13,000 
disarmed men constituted an. en- 
cumbrance, over which, as had been 
shown by the examples of the 26th 
and 5ist N.L, it was necessary to 
keep guard. For this purpose. the 
presence of other troops was neces- 
sary. It is not too -much, then, 
to assert, that although 5000 out 
of the original 36,000 remained 
faithful, the effect of the disaffec- 
tion of the others was to diminish 
the power of the Punjaub garrison 
for active service to at least the 
extent of the full number of its 
native ae 

To supply the gap thus created, 
the Chief Commissioner's energies 
were directed at a very early period 
of the crisis. For although | the 
actual disarming and mutinies took 

lace at intervals between the 13th 

ay and the 15th August, Sir John 
Lawrence had, from the first, ceased 
to place the smallest reliance u 
any of the Hindustanis, and bad 
contemplated the necessity of re- 
placing them by men ‘raised im his 
own province. We propose now to 
relate the measures to whica he had 
recourse for this purpose. 

It had become clear to the Chief 
Commissioner, about the 17th May, 
that the native troops in the Pun- 
jaub might be depended upon. He 

ad then under his orders, serving a8 
infantry or as organized : military 
police, eighteen battalions of Pun- 
jaubees. He at once directed the 
raising of four additional compan- 
ies to each battalion, intending that 
these additional troops should form 
the nuclei of new reg:ments, At 
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the same time he called in all the 
men on furlough, and directed that 
all the Sikhs who had been enlist- 
ed into the Hindustani regiments 
should be excepted from those regi- 
ments and formed into a separate 
battalion. The enrolments for the 
four additional companies progress- 
ed very rapidly ; and no sooner had 
they been completed, than the same 
number of companies were sepa- 
rated from the original battalion 
and constituted a separate corps, 
its numbers being raised as quickly 
as possible up to 960 men. In this 
manner eighteen new battalions of 
infantry were speedily raised. Of 
these, eight were completed in June, 
seven in August, two in September, 
and one subsequently. An addi- 
tional Goorkha regiment was raised 
in May 1858. Additions were made 
in June 1857 to the Guide Corps of 
200 men, and to the police of 5592. 
Besides these, there were raised, 
mostly in June, July, and August 
1857, levies of 9700 horse and 9600 
infantry. No difficulty was experi- 
enced in raising these levies. All 
classes except the Sikhs from the 
Manjha—the portion of the Pun- 
jaub of which Lahore and Umritsur 
are the great cities—and who hesi- 
tated till after the fall of Delhi, 
flocked to our standards. There 
was a want rather of horses than 
of horsemen, whilst the men who 
came for that service were unsur- 
passed in all the qualities of light 
cavalry soldiers. 

It has been officially computed 
that the total number of Punjaubees 
actually raised by the Chief Com- 
missioner for service during the 
mutiny amounted to 47,351.* Of 
these, 34,000 were raised in 1857. 
These were used to replace the 
36,000 men of the old army, all 
but 5000 of whom had failed us. 
There remained yet 13,000 of the 
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old force to be watched, a neces- 
sity which hampered considerably 
the movements of our Europeans, 
Many of the. new troops were at 
first retained in the Punjaub. By 
doing this, the Chief Commissioner 
was enabled to reinforce the army 
before Delhi with old and well- 
seasoned soldiers, 

But whilst thus engaged in tak- 
ing effectual measures to raise such 
a force as would suppy the void 
made by the defection of our native 
army, Sir J, Lawrence was not the 
less intent upon carrying out those 
other important necessary measures 
for the safety of the country. Pro- 
minent amongst these were the 
measures necessary for the organi- 
zation and progress of the movable 
column, It will be recollected that 
this column was originally organised 
at Peshawur on the 13th May, and 
that, a few days later, Brigadier 
Chamberlain had been appointed 
to command it. It was originall 
to have consisted of H.M.’s 27t 
Regiment from Nowshera, the 24th 
Foot from Rawul Pindee, a propor- 
tion of European artillery, the Guide 
Corps, the 4th Sikh Regiment, the 
Kumaon battalion composed of 
Goorkhas, the Ist Punjaub Infan- 
try from Bunnoo, the 2d from D- 
bra Ghazee Khan, and the 5th, also 
from Bunnoo. The cavalry were 
to be formed of the 16th I:regulars 
from Rawul Pindee, a wing of the 
2d Punjaub Cavalry from Kohat, 
and the Mooltan Horse from Debra 
Ishmael Khan. The various mem- 
bers of this force had not, however, 
assembled at Wuzeerabad before it 
was weakened by the recall of the 
27th Foot to Peshawar, in conse- 
quence of the threatening aspect of 
affairs in that station subsequently 
to the 17th May; and by the de- 
spatch to Delhi of the Guide wig 4 
the Kumaon battalion, and the 4th 


~ 





* These numbers are the result of a most carefully made return. But besides 
these, if we calculate the native contingents, amounting to about 8000 men, the 
Punjaubees who had belonged to Hindustani regiments, and who remained faith- 
ful, and the recruits who flocked to other corps in Hindustan, the total number 
supplied by the Punjaub could not have been short of 80,000 men. 
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Sikhs. To supply the vacancies 
thus caused, so as to fit the col- 
umn for active operations, General 
Chamberlain arranged with the 
Chief Commissioner that it should 
be augmented by the troops from 
Sealkote, consisting of H.M.’s 52d 
Foot, the European teak the 
35th N.L., a wing of the 17th Irregu- 
lars, and a wing of the 9th Cavalry. 
Thus strengthened, the column 
marched into Lahore on the. 3d 
June. Here it disarmed the mu- 
tinous 8th Cavalry, and, after halt- 
ing for a week, resumed its march, 
via Umritsur, for Jullundhur, where 
the weakness of the brigadier of 
that district in declining to disarm 
the troops had caused much anxiety 
to the authorities. The column 
reached Umritsur on the morning 
of the 10th, in time, indeed, to 
secure that important city ayainst 
the machinations of the Jullundhur 
mutineers, but not in time to aid 
in the repression of a revolt, en- 
couraged to break out by the weak- 
ness of the military authorities, and 


not pursued after it had broken out. 
Thence it marched quickly in the 


direction of Jullundhur. But be- 
fore it reached that place an im- 
portant change had taken ae in 
its command. Colonel Chester, 
Adjutant-General of the army, had 
been killed in the action of Budlee- 
ka-Serai, before Delhi, on the 8th 
June. General Chamberlain was 
at once appointed to succeed him. 
The question then arosé, who was 
to succeed General Chamberlain ? 
It was a question of great moment, 
pregnant with vast consequences, 
and its solution lay with the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjaub. Sir 
John had then but recently returned 
to Lahore. Positive authority to 
appoint any one in particular in- 
deed he had not. But the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was dead. His 
acting successor was at Bombay. 
The acting Commander of the for- 
ces had just reached Calcutta, with 
which city all communication was 
cut off; there was actually no au- 
thority on the spot superior to his 
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own. A weak governor would, 
under such circumstances, have 
allowed himself to be overborne 
by the military authorities. There 
were, possibly, not wanting men 
who counselled General wan, 
become by General Reed's depart- 
ure for Delhi the senior officer in 
the Punjaub, to declare the province 
to be under military law. But if 
that were the case, General Gowan 
had too great a regard for duty, 
too entire a confidence in the great 
civilian under whom he was serv- 
ing, to listen to any such advice, 
The Chief Commissioner had im- 
pressed his spirit upon all with 
whom he had come into contact, and 
it was to his large experience and 
tried strength of character that the 
authorities, military as well as civil, 
turned to guide them into smoother 
waters, 

Sir John Lawrence, then, cut off 
from all communication with Cal- 
cutta, felt that he was called upon 
to save the Punjaub at all hazards 
—to act as if he were dictator. He 
was the more strengthened to fol- 
low this course by the knowledge 
that he had full authority for what- 
ever he might do. The last tele- 
gram received from Calcutta before 
communication had ceased alto- 
gether, had conveyed to him the 
promise of Lord Canning’s support 
in every measure he might think 
necessary for safety. 

Thus virtually dictator, and sud- 
denly called upon to appoint to the 
command of the movable column 
the officer whom he might consider 
the very best qualified in such an 
emergency, Sir John Lawrence waa 
true to his own convictions and to 
his strong sense of duty. He took 
John Nicholson, a regimental cap- 
tain, though a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the army, and made him Briga- 
dlerChdased It was a bold, an 
unprecedented act—an act which 
he well knew would cause much 
jealousy and ill feeling. The offi- 
cers senior to Nicholson, one of 
whom at least was most capable, 
could not but feel aggrieved at being 
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thus superseded by an officer for 
many years incivil employ. But 
Sir John believed he had but one 
duty—to appoint the best man. He 
believed Nicholson to be the best 
man; it would have been contrary 
to his nature to appoint any one 
else. Though Nicholson was but 
little heard of as a military combat- 
ant in actual warfare, he had as- 
sisted in many campaigns, and he 
was known to Sir John to be accus- 
tomed to deal with men, and to be 
endowed with the gift of gaining 
over them a rare mastery. He was 
known to possess, too, a character 
resolute to inflexibility—a genius 
as competent to devise as quick to 
execute. The result fully justified 
the selection. In the course of a 
few months Nicholson gained a 
reputation as a military leader far 
more real, well-founded, and endur- 
ing than the reputation of any other 
soldier engaged in the suppression 
of the mutiny. But for this man 
Delhi would not have fallen; and 
yet—noble example of our bureau- 
cratic system!—Delhi scarcely had 
fallen when there came from Sir 
Colin Campbell an order to revoke 
his appointment. The act, how- 
ever, was Sir John Lawrence’s own. 
He it was who took upon himself 
the responsibility of an act which 
was the main cause of the taking of 
the rebellious city. With this point, 
however, is connected another ques- 
tion, the dealing with which en- 
tailed even greater responsibility 
upon the Chief Commissioner, and 
called for the highest exercise on 
his part of the virtues of self-denial 
and self-reliance. 

By the third week of July the 
effective European. force in the 
Punjeub, including the troops with 
the movable column, the sick, and 
the convalescent, had fallen to about 
5200 men. Of these perhaps, 1500 
were sick and convalescent.* Of 
the fifteen new Punjaub regiments, 
five had been completely disciplin- 
ed, and during the month eight 
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more were Ppported ready for ser- 
vice. But there still remained 
13,000 unarmed sepoys to be 
watched, and, in addition, 5000 sti] 
armed, and believed to be faithful, 
but whose loyalty would not, in all 
probability, be proof against any 
reverse to our ams. The movable 
column under Nicholson had mean- 
while done good work in disarming 
regiments at Jullundhur aod among 
its own body, and had cut up the 
Sealkote mutineers at Trimmoo 
Ghat. The work of disarming in 
all other parts of the province had 
been completed. The movable 
column was therefore so far free in 
that it had no overt enemies to 
combat. It was still necessary, 
however, to overawe malcontents, 
and to present visibly to the eyes 
of the population that the Chief 
Commissioner still possessed a force 
ready instantly to override any 
opposition that might threaten. 

This was the more necessary, be- 
cause, in the latter part of July, the 
long. delay of our army before 
Delhi had not been without its ef- 
fect upon the minds of men in the 
Punjaub. We have already alluded 
to the unwillingness evinced by the 
Manjha population to enlist in our 
service, This unwillingness had 
existed from the first; but the feel- 
ing which caused it—the doubt 
in our ultimate success—was now 
spreadi In the East, during a 
time of danger and excitement, it is 
impossible. to stand still. If a man 
or a nation does not advance, he 
falls back. In August, the author- 
ities in the Punjaub were in the 
position in which it was necessary 
to make a choice between the two 
courses. Untoward rumours had 
arrived from the direction of the 
Jumna Doab and from Bengal; 
our army lay stationary before 
Delhi; in the Punjaub we were 
holding our own indeed, but in a 
great measure by means of Pun- 
jaubees, The idea then had begun 
to steal over the minds of a great 





* Half of the English troops at Peshawur were sick. 
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portion of the population, that our 
success at Delhi was not, after all, 
so certain, and that, if we were not 
successful there, they would find 
themselves in alliance with the los- 
ing side. 

Such was the state of feeling 
arising in the Punjaub, and known 
to the Chief Commissioner to be 
arising, when he received a com- 
munication from General Wilson, 
commanding our forces before Del- 
hi, announcing that unless he were 
largely reinforced from the Pun- 
jaub he would not be able to hold 
his position, much less to ‘assault 
the city. In the face of the coa- 
tinual reinforcements received by 
the rebels from Bareilly, Numuch, 
Jhansie, and Mhow, the troops 
hitherto sent by Sir J. Lawrence 
had done no more than to enable 
the besieging General to maintain 
his position. He no longer en- 
tertaine] hopes of any help from 
below. From the Punjaub, and 
thence alone, could he look for as- 
sistance; if that were not forth- 
coming he must abandon the siege. 
That, at least, was the programme 
he laid before the Chief Commis- 
sioner. 

The effective force of Europeans 
at Sir John Lawrence's disposal, 
deducting the sick and convales- 
cent, had, as we have said; been re- 
duced at this period to 3700 men, a 
force not more than sufficient to 
maintain order in the Punjaub, 
even when the majority of the 
Punjaubees were on our side. But 
Sir John had now to consider whe- 
ther the risk was greater that the 
18,000 Hindustanis still in the 
Punjaub, and possibly the Punjaub 
itself, would be tempted, by the 
further departure of European 
troops, to rise—or that the main- 
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taining these troops in the Pap. 
jaub might cause the retreat of our 
army from Delhi, and, with it)-the 
entire loss of our prestige, and the 
consequent desertion of all our na- 
tive soldiers. Now Sir John had 
from the very first moment indi- 
cated Delhi as the heart of the re- 
bellion—as the place which must at 
all hazards be recovered. He had 
pressed the movement against Del- 
hi on General Anson when that able 
officer was opposed by all his mili- 
tary advisers; he had continued to 
press it equally on his succegsors,* 
and to protest against any retro- 
grade movement. Everything, in 
his opinion, depended upon the 
operations before Delhi. Pesha- 
wur would have been a light sacri- 
fice to insure the concentration of 
all our forces for such an object 
And now, when he was asked to 
decide which risk he would run— 
the risk of rebellion in the Pun- 
jaub, or retreat from Delhi—he felt 
he could not hesitate, but that, at 
all costs, the great principle of war- 
fare must be rigidly enforced,—the 
concentration of all our means on 
the decisive point of the scene of 
action. 

It is true that he did not arrive 
at this decision hurriedly, or with- 
out full and patient consultation 
with his advisers—without examin- 
ing the state of affairs from every 
possible aspect. From this circum- 
stance have arisen some miscon- 
ceptions. No one was so thoroughly 
acquainted with the exact state of 
the Punjaub as the Chief Commis- 
sioner. Those able men whose ad- 
vice he asked could not have been, 
and were not, so completely cog- 
nisant of all the ramifications of 
native thought and feeling as him- 
self. On his shoulders, too, lay all 





* Lord Granville stated in the House of Lords that Sir J. Lawrence ‘“‘ was will- 
ing to make terms with the King,” implying thereby, whilst the King was yet 
in Delhi. This was not the case. The King offered to negotiate, proposing to 


surrender the place into our hands. 


Sir J. Lawrence, in reply, expressly stipu- 


lated that the King should first quit the city, and should prove himself guiltless 
of Christian blood. He would not, for a moment, that our efforts to take the 


city should be relaxed. 
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the responsibility of a decision on 
which depended the fate of an em- 
ire. There is no doubt but that 
at this conjuncture some of the 
most trusted councillors of the Chief 
Commissioner were urgent in their 


advice to send more troops to Delhi, . 


That was precisely the advice which 
Sir J. Lawrence himself would have 
given had he too been only a council- 
lor, Bat there is a vast difference 
between a subordinate tendering ad- 
vice and a responsible officer arriv- 
ing at a decision. Men with mili- 
tary instincts had doubtless fixed 
upon Delhi as the strategic point 
which was the key of the military 
osition. But so likewise had Sir 
chk before any one else. He was 
now called upon to decide, not 
simply whether the troops before 
Delhi should be reinforced, but whe- 
ther, to reinforce them, he should 
risk the safety of a province upon 
whose quiescent attitude the safety 
of the empire depended. He was 
called upon for this decision at>a 
time when 18,000 Hindustanis were 


still at large within its limits—when 
doubts were spreading as to our 
ability to succeed—when the least 
repulse would, he knew well, have 


converted into determined foes, 
not only the population of the Pun- 
jaub, but many of the troops who 
were then fighting by the side of 
the British, It was to-do that 
which no great general will ever 
commit himself to except under the 
direst’ necessity—to deliver a battle, 
defeat in which must be absolute 
ruin. It was to risk the retention 
of the Punjaub, and with that the 
lives of all in the Punjaub, on 
the result of the operations before 
Delhi, No one knew the feelings, 
the hopes, the secret aspirations of 
disaffected men amongst the Pun- 
jaubees so well as he, No one, 
therefore, could be so competent a 
judge of the actual position. 

He came after some reflection to 
the determination to brave that 
danger, to encounter that risk—to 
send all his available troops to 
Delhi, leaving the Punjaub unpro- 
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tected. Some of those who advised 
him to this decision have, after the 
lapse of years, claimed for them- 
pent the’ credit of its having been 
arrived at. Perhaps if they were 
to place on the other side of the 
account the bad advice which they 
also tendered, and which was not 
followed, they would admit that 
the balance was not altogether in 
their favour. But even in this 
case the credit is not their due. 
The decision was solely the deci- 
sion of Sir John Lawrence. He 
received advice from many; he 
balanced probabilities, he contrast- 
ed the risks, and he came—slowly, 
perhaps, but very decidedly—to the 
conclusion that less danger would 
be incurred by Gennding the Pun- 
jaub of troops than by leaying the 
position before Delhi uncertain for 
the want of those troops. It was 
upon his shoulders, not upon the 
shoulders of his councillors, that 
the responsibility rested. hat- 
ever credit may be due to them for 
holding an opinion which he also 
shared, and for pressing it upon 
him, he alone is entitled to the 
credit, as he alone would have been 
responsible for the blame, if blame 
there had been, of the decision, 

We have said that Sir John ar- 
rived perhaps slowly at that deci- 
sion. Had it been otherwise he 
would have been less entitled than 
he now is to the admiration of his 
fellow -countrymen. The dangers 
attending either decision were so 
evenly balanced—they were seen 80 
vividly by Sir John himself—that 
it was impossible for him to arrive 
on the moment at a definite con- 
clusion. The decision which he 
came to was undoubtedly correct, 
but it was, notwithstanding, within a 
very little of ending in a catastrophe. 


‘¢ When,” wrote Mr. Temple in the 
report relating to the mutiny, ‘‘ week 
after week and month after month 
passed away and the rebellion was not 
put down, the Punjaubees then began 
to think that the British power could 
hardly recover from the repeated 
shocks it was sustaining. The accu- 
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mulating odds against us seemed insu- 
perable. When detachment after de- 
tachment of Europeans went out of 
the Punjaub and none came in; when 
the success of the mutineers reached 
through the land; when cantonment 
after cantonment in Hindustan was de- 
stroyed and deserted by its soldiery, 
who rushed to Delhi ; when incendiary 
letters arrived figuratively indicating 
the position of the British in India, and 
saying that ‘ many of the finest trees in 
the garden have fallen,’ that ‘ white 
wheat had become very scarce, and 
country produce very abundant,’ that 
‘hats were hardly to be seen, while 
turbans were plentiful,’—then the Pun- 
jaubees began to feel how utterly iso- 
lated we were, and how desperate was 
our cause. Their minds passed from 
confidence to doubt, then to mistrust, 
and then to disaffection. This last 
symptom had begun to set in when 
Delhi fell.” 


Yes; and if Delhi had not fallen! 
If our assault, as seemed advisable 
to some of those about the general 
commanding, had been followed by 
@ retreat even after a lodgment had 
been made at the Cashmere Gate! 
or if, in the daily contest that fol- 
lowed for the possession of the 
city, the enemy, gathering heart, 
had driven us back to our position 
outside the town!—-where, under 
such circumstanees, had been the 
Punjaub, where its gallant chief, 
where its European population ? 
Contingencies such as these had 
been considered by Sir John Law- 
rence, and it was-in the face of 
them that he decided to act the 
boldest, the most unselfish part—to 
risk all on success before Delhi, 
and to reduce the’ chances of fail- 
ure to their lowest by sending not 
only his best troops, but the man 
whom he esteemed as a. soldier 
more highly than any other man in 
India to command them. The re- 
sult vindicated his prescience, The 
arrival of the movable column gave 
General Wilson the strength he 
desired; but an assault would not 


even then have been attem 
not that movable pi «7 ue 
commanded by John Nicholson,* 
The departure of the movable 
column for Delhi towards the iend 
of July left in the Punjaub hard- 
ly more than 4000 Europeans. of 
all arms, including those sick and 
unfit for duty. Of these, three 
es ne were in the Peshawar 
valley, but so reduced by ‘sickness 


‘that for the active work of a cam- 


paign they could not muster more 
than 1000 bayonets; one i- 
ment held Lahore; one, sent 
Mr. Frere, with great self-d 
from Sinde. held Mooltan and Fe. 
rozepore ; and one furnished detach- 
ments to hold Rawul Pindee, Um: 
ritsur, and Jullundhur. From ‘the 
regiment at Lahore, the 24th Foot, 
between 200 and 300 men were 
taken, to form with 400 Punjaubees 
and ye ar ae levies a column 
which, for ractical 
should be. still Pmovehias Maan 
indeed constituted the only me» 
available for such a purpose, for 
rest .were absolutely required to 
watch, in the case of Peshawur, the 
frontier; in other cases, . the dis- 
armed native troops. They were 
but a feeble resort in case the news 
of the further diminution of, the 
European foree should kindle into 
@ flame the feelings to which our 
continued perilous position. every 
day added consistency and strength, 
The fears entertained by. the 
Chief Commissioner that — some- 
thing of this sort might ensue were 
quickly realized. eneral Nichol- 
son’s force crossed the Sutlej on 
the 30th July. Early in Septem- 
ber a conspiracy was discovered 
in the hills near Murree and in 
lower Hazara just in time to = 
vent its being carried out. 
inhabitants of that part of the coun- 
try are nearly all Mohammedans. 
Though in general well affected to 
our rule, and infinitely preferrin 
it to that of the Sikhs from: whi 
we had rescued them, the 8 





*‘¢ The Chief Commissioner does not hesitate to affirm that without John Ni- 
cholson Delhi could not have fallen.”—Mr. Secretary Temple’s Mutiny Report. 
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of Delhi so long defying our power, 
of the province emptied of its Eu- 
ropean garrison, tempted them be- 
yond their power of control, The 
opportunity to strike a blow for 
their independence was not to be 
foregone. All their preparations 
were accordingly made; the date 
on which the rising was to take 
place was fixed upon. Provided 
that Delhi did not fall by the 
10th of September, the Hazara was 
to rise. 

It is curious that not only the 
population of the district named 
were aware of the plot, but some of 
the servants of the officers at Murree 
were consenting - parties thereto, 
The favourite orderly of the Assist- 
ant Commissioner had assigned to 
himself the. duty of presenting the 
chiefs of the conspiracy with his 
master's head, and there is. little 
doubt but that he would have at- 
tempted it. The secret was, how- 
ever, divulged by one of the petty 
chiefs of Hazara—whether to save 
himself, or because, perhaps, he 
doubted the success of the plot, may 
not, be accurately known. This at 
least is certain, that he sent his 
wife to inform Lady Lawrence, who 
was then at Murree, that unless 
Delhi were to fall within a week, 
there would be a general rising in 
Hazara, Lady Lawrence lost no 
time in conveying the information 
to Mr. Edward Thornton, the Com- 
missioner of Rawul Pindee, and to 
the officials at Murree. These at 
once took measures to. baffle the 
conspirators. It was at once dis- 
covered that the statement was 
true; but by the timely arrest of the 
leaders, terror was struck into the 
rank aud file, and no outbreak took 
place. The fact, however, is note- 
worthy, as showing that the de- 
liberations of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, prior to the despatch of his 
last available troops to Delhi, were 
not unnecessary, Those delibera- 
tions were the result of the know- 
ledge he possessed that the denud- 
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ing of the province of British troops 
would encourage the disaffected, 
and would, if not. checked by suc- 
cess at Delhi, ultimately rouse the 
whole country. 

His convictions on this head 
were still. more strongly justified a 
few days later. On the evening of 
the 14th of September, the very 
day of the delivery of the assault up- 
on Delhi, “a Mohammedan official 
of the postal department arrived at 
Lahore from Goorgaira, came before 
the Chief Commissioner, and re- 
ported, with somewhat of a mali- 
cious twinkle of the eye, that all the 
wild and predatory tribes. inhabit- 
ing the jungle country between La- 
hore and Mooltan had risen.” * 
Questioned further, he declared 
that the mumber of insurgents 
amounted to 125,000 men. This 
statement was of course exagger- 
ated, but it seemed to the “Chief 
Commissioner to be, nevertheless, 
tolerably certain that a rising of 
a formidable character had taken 
place. He knew the inhabitants 
of that part of the country to be a 
wild pastoral race, strong of body, 
impatient ,of control, and likely to 
listen to the tales of designing men, 
At the moment they had indeed 
but few arms, but they were con- 
tiguous to the independent state of 
Bahawulpore, which, alone almost 
of the native states bordering on 
the Punjaub, had displayed an un- 
friendly, if not a hostile spirit, ever 
since the outbreak of the mutiny. 
It seemed to Sir John to be on that 
account only the more necessary to 
act on the moment, in order to 
crush an insurrection which delay 
must make formidable. Within 
three hours, therefore, of receiv- 
ing the message we have adverted 
to, one company of European in- 
fantry, 200 Sikh cavalry, and three 
guns, were despatched in the direc- 
tion of the headquarters of the in- 
surgents, It was a small force, but 
the oelerity with which it was de- 
spatched compensated for its. pau- 





* Punjaub Military Report, p. 16, 
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city of ngmbers, and caused them 
to be enormously multiplied in the 
eyes of the native population. The 
fact that they were sent at all, utter- 
ly inadequate as they were, to meet 
the enemy had he advanced to en- 
counter them, showed a confidence 
in ourselves which had a wonder- 
fully depressing effect upon the in- 
surgents. Instead of making the 
forward movement which alone 
could have insured the success of 
their plan, they took refuge, on 
learning the advance of our men, 
in the almost impenetrable jungles 
which constituted their normal 
habitation. Fully impressed with 
the necessity of using every effort 
to crush this rebellion at once, Sir 
John, by no means content with 
the movement of the small body 
of troops he had already sent, ex- 
hausted all his energies to bring 
up others to support them. His 


utmost efforts could not collect 
more than 1500 men of all sorts. 
With these, however, he insured 
the submission of the disaffected 


country. 

Another rising to the south of 
the Mohammedan tribes in the Fut- 
tehpore Goghaira, between Lahore 
and Mooltan, was subdued in a 
similar energetic manner, These 
were the last attempts on the part 
of any of the tribes inhabiting the 
Punjaub to revolt against our do- 
minion. We may be pardoned, 
then, if for a few minutes we dwell 
upon the manner in which the 
first was met. What other man in 
India, we may ask, on being in- 
formed that 125,000 men had risen 
in insurrection close to his ca- 
pital, would have sent 300 men, 
two-thirds of whom were natives, 
to move against them? Yet it 
may be confidently asserted that 
the despatch of those 300 men 
caused the collapse of the rebellion, 
Their numbers were not known to 
the enemy+they were therefore 
multiplied enormously; the insur- 
rection was ‘“scotched,” and retir- 
ed into the. jungles to be “killed,” 
If, on the other hand, the Chief 
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Commissioner had acted ag ; 
blooded pees would have coun. 
selled—if he had waited to draw 
together a force really sufficient to 
meet the rebels—it is scarcely ; 
sible to exaggerate the dangers to 
which he would have been exposed, 
The rebellion, unchecked, even at 
first unopposed, would have gather. 
ed head, would have received fresh 
accessions from every part of the 
province, would possibly have cul- 
minated in a general insurrection 
overwhelming Lahore in its onward 
progress. It did not attain this 
magnitude solely because Sir J, 
Lawrence sent out three hundred 
men to oppose it; not, indeed, be- 
cause he considered that number 
adequate for the purpose—he knew 
well it was not; but because, thor-. 
oughly convinced of the advantage 
of moral force in Asiatic warfare, 
he knew that an advance of any 
number, however small, would par- 
alyse the rebels. He sent three 
hundred men, because he had no 
more that could be spared—just as, 
if his circumstances had been more 
straitened, he would have sent 4 
hundred, or even fifty. 

We have stated that these risings 
were the last attempts against the 
British power in the Punjaub. The 
fact that they occurred at all, so 
soon too after the threatened insur- 
rection in Hazara, showed conclu- 
sively that a spirit of disaffeotion 
had possessed the minds of a large 
portion, principally the Mohamme- 
dan portion, of the people of the 
Punjaub; that they believed our 
last hour to be at hand. It was 
the opinion of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, that if the fall of Delhi had 
been delayed sometime longer, or 
if any misfortune had happened’ to 
our army before the place, this be- 
lief in the decadence of the fortunes 
of England would have become 
general, and we should have had to 
rely upon our own soldiers alone. 
But Sir John’s foresight and self- 
negation, his promptitude and de- 
cision, averted the chances of an 
such result. By sending the b 
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of the movable column to Delhi, 
with Nicholson as its commander, 
by himself so appointed, he took 
the steps which made the fall of 
Delhi possible. It was this, and 
this alone, that enabled General 
Wilson to detach a force under that 
same Nicholson to destroy the en- 
emy in the field of Nuzzufgurh; 
this, and this alone, that induced 
him, contrary to the counsel of 
some of his advisers, to risk an as- 
sault upon Delhi. In this assault 
again it was Nicholson—Nicholson 
of the Punjaub—who was the lead- 
ing and guiding spirit; he who, 
struck down by a mortal wound 
after he had forced the Cashmere 
gate, sent from his dying bed the 
loudest and deepest remonstrances 
against retiring—for retiring was 
talked of. All these aids, so power- 
ful in their working, so essential to 
success, without which we must 


have failed, may be clearly traced 
to the abnegation of the man, who, 
occupying then the most important 
position in the country, dwelling 


amongst a race whom delay or ill 
success would have roused into 
deadly enmity, decided to strip his 
own province of all the troops really 
available for movement, to send 
them to the decisive point of the 
war, retaining only a number barely 
sufficient to garrison his strong- 
holds and guard his magazines, 
Who then can deny that to this 
man, primarily, the fall of Delhi 
is due? Who can deny that the 
master of that ship, the safety of 
which was near imperilled ‘so long 
as he kept his own crew on board, 
mainly contributed to the safety of 
the entire fleet. because, setting 
aside all selfish considerations, he 
sent almost all his own sailors to 
destroy the fireship that was mak- 
ing havoc among other vessels of 
the squadron? If it be true that 
the peculiar character of a nation 
is most forcibly illustrated by the 
action under difficult circumstances 
of her foremost sons, then indeed 
has England peculiar reason to be 
proud of the man who saved the 
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Punjaub, who contributed so much 
to the fall of Delhi! Never, we 
may say, were the English virtues 
of calm and cool courage, quick de- 
cision, unselfish devotion to the 
accomplishment of a great public 
end, more conspicuously displayed 
than during the five months suc- 
ceeding the 13th May 1857, by Sir 
John Lawrence. Those qualities 
constituted a beacon even to the 
best and most capable of his lieu- 
tenants, an example to all who 
came in contact with him or who 
heard of his doings, an impassable 
barrier to the designs of traitors. 
Give what credit we may to the 
other members of the Commission, 
and many of them deserved nobly 
of their country, he was the key- 
stone of the arch: he pulled the 
strings of every negotiation ; to his 
quick and prompt decision the sug- 
gestions of all those about him were 
subordinated. None knew better 
than he when to slacken the rein, 
when to make an officer aware that 
the most trivial act had not escaped 
him. To Montgomery, Macleod, 
and Roberts, at Lahore; to Ed- 
wardes at Peshawur; to Chamber- 
lain and Nicholson at the head of 
the column; to Barnes at Umballa, 
to Lake at Jullundhur, and to some 
others, he gave almost unchecked 
liberty of action, for. none knew 
better than he, that if left to them- 
selves they would exert all their 
energies to weather the storm, But 
he retained, nevertheless, in his 
own hands the power to mould and 
to direct all their efforts to one 
common end, so that the action of 
6ne district should be as far as pos- 
sible harmonious with the action of 
the district nearest to it; and that 
thus, when the time for a combined 
movement should arrive, the several 
arts of the machine, each more or 
ess dependent on the other, should 
be found in working order. 

From the date of the complete 


‘reoceupation of Delhi by our troops, 


the 20th September, the anxieties 
of the Chief Commissioner regard- 
ing the safety of the Punjaub were 
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at an end; for although the Gogaira 
rebellion lingered for a few days 
later, it was never afterwards for- 
midable. The dangers to which a 
little more delay in delivering the 
assault would have given birth, dis- 
sppeared after the successful cap- 
ture of the rebel city, and the fidel- 
ity of the population became there- 
-by more than ever firmly riveted. 
It was still necessary, however, to 
continue the work, till then so suc- 
cessfully carried on, of raising and 
disciplining levies to reinforce the 
columns which were sent after the 
fall of Delhi to complete the resub- 
jugation of the country. In this 
respect the Chief Commissioner's 
efforts did not relax one whit, and 
he soon found that the success of 
our arms had the effect -of attract- 
ing the Sikhs of the Manjha—who 
had, till then, for the most part 
held aloof—to our standards. But 
other and not less important duties 
speedily devolved upon him. A 
principal consequence of the recap- 
ture had been the transfer to the 
territories already under the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjaub of 
the district of which Delhi was 
the capital, constituting an extent 
of 13,975 square miles, containing 
two and three quarter millions of 
population, who paid to the State 
an annual revenue of £800,000. 
He had, in fact, to undertake the 
work of reconstruction. 

After the capture of Delhi, the 
general commanding the besieging 
forces had not at once replaced the 
city under civil jurisdiction, but 
had consigned it to the care of a 
military governor, But it was 
soon found that every consideration 
prompted the expediency of reorgan- 
ising within it that civil administra- 
tion which the siege had interrupted, 
This was accordingly done, and in 
the early part of 1858, the city re- 
sumed much of the appearance by 
which it had been before character- 
ised, Meanwhile the petty chiefs 
who had sided with the King, and 
lastly the King himself, were brought 
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to a fair and patient trial, Neyer 
perhaps, after so treacherous a, 7p. 
volt, was there evinced a 
absence of bloodthirstiness and de- 
sire for vengeance. The districtg 
of Delhi were brought under the 
operation of that code which. had 
roved so successful in the Pyp. 
jaub—the civil police machi 
was. restored, the customs’ lines 
were re-established, the education 
machinery reorganized; and whilst 
fines, and in some instances config- 
cations of property, were enforced 
upon notorious rebels, those who 
had remained faithful were propor- 
tionately rewarded. Following the 
example given when the Punjanb 
was annexed, one great measure of 
precaution was strictly enforced, 
The entire population was. dis- 
armed, Before the month of April 
1858, 225,000 stand of arms, be- 
sides forty cart-loads not enumer- 
ated, were delivered up to the 
police. So effectual were these 
measures, that in his report of the 
first six months’ administration, the 
Chief Commissioner was enabled 
to state that order reigned in the 
Delhi territory—an order, too, ob- 
tained not after the fashion . of 
Warsaw ! 
We have now endeavoured to, il+- 
lustrate, faintly and feebly, we are 
well aware, the part played by Sir 
John Lawrence in. the _ eventful 
drama of 1857. By his countrymen 
at the time he was universally re- 
garded as the statesman who had 
saved not only the Punjaub, but Up- 
per India—as the one man of whose 
conduct it might be said that it 
evinced a thorough acquaintance 
with his position and the means 
at his disposal, and an energy that 
would make the most of omny point 
capable of being turned to his ad- 
vantage, After the lapse of eleven 
years the general opinion of 
ublic has confirmed this verdict, 
ubjecting Sir John Lawrence's con- 


-duct during that critical period. to 


the most crucial of all tests, it is 
difficult, we might even say impossi- 
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ble, to point the finger to one cnge 
act of importance, and say, “This 
or that might have been better 
done.” At this distance of time, 
his action on the spur of the mo- 
ment appears to be exactly the ac- 
tion which would have resulted 
from long consideration. We see 
him ‘quick, cool, collected, at the 
outbreak of the mutiny, drawing 
his resources to himself, feeling the 
temper of the frontier tribes, yet 
not hesitating to send some of his 
most reliable troops to Delhi—urg- 
ing the independent chieftains to 
evince by prompt action their loyalty 
to the state—indicating to the Com- 
matder-in-Chief the’ vulnerable 
point in the enemy’s position. We 
see him looking the danger boldly 
in the face; and, contemplating the 
ibility of simultaneous action 

on the part of the borderers and 
the sepoys, secretly determining the 
measures to be adopted in the case, 
and only in the case, of that then 
not improbable contiugency. Hav- 
ing; by his influence with the inde- 
pendent chiefs, secured his com- 
munications with our army before 
Delhi, we see him turning his atten- 
tion to Peshawur, where, by bold 
action, and in concert with ‘his lieu- 
tenants, he replaces the discarded 
sepoys by the wild borderers whom 
they had been drilled to oppose, 
and rallies to the British standard 
more than 40,000 troops of a better 
quality than those we had lost. 
The frontier difficulty is no sooner 
solved than we see him engaged in 
the double labour—most difficult 
with the means at his disposal—of 
utting down the sepoys in the 

unjaub, and reinforcing our troops 

before Delhi. Of the former, 18,000 
are destroyed, 5000 remain faithful. 
Then, although the action would 
cost him the flower of his troops, 
and expose the Punjaub to-immi- 
nent peril, leaving him but- 4000 
European troops, of. whom 1500 
were sick and invalids, for the whole 
province, we see him resolving to 
send the last available man to Delhi 
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—deeming, and rightly deeming, 
that as the fall of that place was 
all-important, everything should be 
risked to assure it. 

The following anecdote can be 
vouched for: Impatient at the slow 
progress made by our troops, and 
strongly impressed with the idea 
that the fate of the empire depend- 
ed upon the early fall of Delhi, Sir 
John said one day to Rajah Tej 
Singh, the most influential of all 
the Punjaub chiefs, “I think I 
ought to go there myself.” Tej 
Singh looked at him for a few min- 
utes, and then said with emphasis: 
“Sahib, send the best man you 
have, or any number of them, but 
don’t go yourself. So long as you 
stay here, all will go well; but the 
moment you turn your back, no one 
can say what devilry may not take 
place.” 

To render success as certain as 
possible, we see him taking from 
his military civilians the man whom 
he knew to be equal to any duty, 
however arduous, though he was 
but a regimental captain, and send- 
ing him, a8 commander of those re- 
inforcements, to Delhi. 

When, after these troops had de- 
parted, and the Punjaub had been 
left, as it were, to take care of itself 
—for the 2500 available Europeans 
were scarcely sufficient to guard 
the frontier and the magazines— 
he is suddenly informed that an 
insurrection of 125,000 men has 
broken out in the vicinity of La- 
hore, how do we see him meeting 
the difficulty? Does he abandon 
his garrisons, mass his troops, sum- 
mon the wild borderers to his assist- 
ance? Far from it. Still cool, de- 
termined, prompt, he sends out, on 
the instant, the one company of 
Europeans that could be spared, 
backed by a few artillerymen, and 
200 horse. Of all his actions in 
the mutiny, not one is grander 
than that—not one betokens more 
surely the real greatness of the 
man, the possession of the capacity 
to see, the decision to act, the 
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knowledge that, in war, prompti- 
tude and daring are worth battal- 
ions of soldiers, and make and un- 
make kingdoms. 

We say then, advisedly, that the 
verdict—the universal verdict—of 
his countrymen at the time is more 
than confirmed by the sedate study, 
eleven years later, of the events 
upon which that verdict was found- 
ed. Sir John Lawrence of the 
Punjaub must ever stand out as 
one of the foremost characters of 
Anglo-Indian history—as the self- 
made, hard-headed, strong-willed, 
conscientious, consistent man, who, 
tried in all circumstances, was ever 
found equal to all. It is impos- 
sible always to avoid contemporary 
jealousy. But in the case of Sir 
John Lawrence, jealousy, though 
as rampant as ever, has been un- 
able to lay hold of any prominent 
point of his career, and say, “For 
that at least he has been praised 
beyond his deserts.” To such shifts, 
indeed, has that jealousy been re- 


duced, that it has been fain to con- 


centrate all its venom upon one 
single sneer—to impute it as a crime 
to this self-made man that he was 
really the hewer and architect of 
his own fortunes, and not rather 
“the accident of an accident,” “the 
tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” 
It is sufficient to say of such a 
sneer, that it stamps the mental 
calibre of those who make it; it 
adds to the sympathy fe!t by every 
generous heart for the illustrious 
civilian, who 
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“ Rose 
asa F se art om honour might op. 

England was not neglectfal of 
the services rendered in 1857. 
although the reward bestowed wag 
less than that asked for by. the 
public. Sir John Lawrence wag 
created a G.C.B. in 1857, and a 
baronet, with a pension of £2000 
od annum, the year following. 

he Punjaub, aggrandised by acces- 
sion of territory, was, in 1858, trans- 
formed into a Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship, under the man who had pre- 
served it. Sir John, however, did 
not hold his new title long. The 
incessant work of previous years 
had told upon him; the labours of 
1857-58 brought matters to a ¢li- 
max. In 1858 he occupied himself 
in reconstituting all that the mu- 
tiny had shaken or overthrown, and 
in remedying evils which the out- 
break had revealed. Having done 
this, he left India, never intending 
to return to it. 

Here, for the present, we leave 
him. Still not idle, for he’ was 
appointed at once a member of the 
Indian Council; still active, ener- 
getic, charitable, he settles down to 
fillthe réle of a country gentleman, 
happy in his family, happy in the 
esteem of his fellow-countrymen, 
happy in the new spheres of use- 
fulness that constantly opened out 
to him, happy more especially in 
this, that, though settled in Eng. 
land, it was still in his power to be 
useful to India. 
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Tue late trial in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench cannot but be con- 
sidered remarkable, on whatever 
side we view it. It was at once 
the longest trial that ever took 
place within those walls, aud in- 
yolved the most trivial details. As 
a question for ‘the decision of a 
British jury, it is, as far as we 
know, unprecedented. At no previ- 
ous age could a judge have sat in 
grave attention through the infinite 
pettinesses of such a dispute, or 
eminent counsel have lavished their 
skill upon it. It is another singular 
point that the parties should have 
rushed or been dragged into a secular 
court just at the time when the in- 
novation coincided with an external 
curiosity on the subject of their 
revelations; that what has been 
especially secret and hitherto un- 
approachable from without should 
thus be laid bare at a time when 
never since the Reformation has 
conventual life been so interesting 
to the body of English women, and 
to the whole nation through them: 
at a time when—partly from religi- 
ous enthusiasm, stimulated by self- 
chosen teachers and counsellors, 
rg from the failure of the family 
ife, hitherto the English ideal, to 
satisfy woman's growing aspirations 
—the cloister has assumed a reality 
as a possible sphere and refuge, 
in contrast with that sentimental 
dreamland which it seemed to the 
youthful readers of Mrs. Ratcliffe and 
her successors. We call it a reality 
but a reality still unexplored, sti 
masked by such a separateness from 
experience, by such an immunity 
from what is common and familiar— 
from all homely or vulgar conditions 
—as' to satisfy the most romantic 
imagination. And we have all been 
romantic about nuns. We have seen 
them, however prosaic we may be in 
our views of secular life, through a 
tinge of melodrama. Wicked nuns 
there may be, chronicles, history, 


fiction, all agree on this; but there 
bangs about the vestal, about the 
dedicated nun, happy in her voca- 
tion, a notion of something in very 
nature exceptional, and guided by 
other instincts. Our fancy scarcely 
boggles at the image of a being ab- 
sorbed in perpetual cortemplation, 
passing from fast to fast, penance to 
-penance, vigil to vigil; and wearing 
through all a smile of unearthly 
serenity. The mystery of veil and 
grating has conjured many into 
the belief of a transformation from 
the nature we see such as no ob- 
servation affords an approach to, 
not to say a parallel, Even now, 
with our lately acquired insight we 
dare not speak confidently. There 
may be, as they tell us, women of 
spirit and temperament so harmon- 
ising with the ascetic life that, while 
unfitting them for the world, it 
may diffuse a perpetual elevation 
of thought, a joy in suffering and 
privation, and suppression of all 
natural affections, quite transcend- 
ing such happiness as even religion 
brings to the saint of hearth and 
home. But we are disposed since 
recent disclosures to remove the 
phenomenon farther off—not to let 
the scene lie in England, but some- 
where quite out of the reach of our 
courts of justice, and of any possi- 
bility of cross-examination. The 
romance of the British cloister has 
received a rude shock; because the 
details of its life, as shown in this 
authentic disclosure, are vulgar. 

‘We hold the recent revelation or 
exposure, however we may choose 
to term it, which the case of “ Saurin 
versus Starr and others” has brought 
to light, of infinitely more practi- 
cal importance, because it involves 
no scandal, as the world under- 
stands the word. We have no doubt 
that an immoral nun who disgraces 
her profession by a breach of the 
Seventh Commandment is, in our 
country and in our days, a rare por- 
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tent indeed. We have no reason to 
think but that the members of the 
Convent of our Lady ef Merey who 
have been enduring a public scru- 
tiny embraced the “religious life,” 
as it is exclusively termed, with 
pure intentions, and have remained 
faithful to their vows. Wherever 
the judgment of the court or our 
own judgment condemns one or 
other or all of them, the system 
seems to us to have offered the 
temptations to which they yielded, 
and led them on from step to step. 
Strong and harsh words have been 
used, even direct deliberate perjury 
has been charged; but any person 
at all used to collect testimony 
even on indifferent matters, and 
from competent observers, must 
have been constantly astonished at 
the different reports of witnesses see- 
ing and hearing under identical cir- 
cumstances. Perjury is often only 
@ coarse way of accounting for an 
anomaly. When we consider the 
vows Mrs. Starr and her associates 
took on entering their life of un- 
doubted self-denial, how usefully 
much of their time has, without ques- 
tion, been employed, and how they 
still stand in the ‘eyes of their 
world, we would push the theory of 
anomalies and invincible miscon- 
ceptions to the utmost before we 
would subside into such a settle- 
ment of the difficulty; a charge so 
painful, we may say so monstrous, 
that if we must bring it, it is, no 
doubt, easier to lay it to one than 
to a dozen. 

But any system which invents 
sins, or raises trifling defalcations 
into the rank of sins, introduces an 
element of confusion which so far 
tampers with the conscience; aud 
even more so does the vow of 
ebedience, as we have it reported 
to us. We cannot regard a nun 
who has promised to “obey her 
Superior as holding her authority 
from God ”—“ to behold God in her 


Superior” — “to be as convinced 
that God spoke to her through her 
Superior as if an angel spoke to 
her, because Jesus Christ has said, 
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He that heareth you heareth me.” 
—we cannot, we say, regard her 
as being in a good frame of mind 
for eae Same testimony in any 
matter that concerns that Superior 
so long as her vow of obedience ‘is 
present, and pressing on her con- 
science, We believe it is in human 
nature to place those laws which 
we impose upon ourselves, or volun- 
tarily subject ourselves to—as being 
accordant with our-huimour and tem- 
perament—above those laws obli- 
gatory on all men; and this whether 
it be the moral law, or the law given 
by revelation. The case of “ Corban” 
is perpetually being reproduced in 
different forms. The obligations 
we are born with take a subsidiary 
stand, a step lower than those on 
which our choice rests and our 
interest is absorbed. Once persons 
have committed themselves by de- 
liberate and tremendous vows, to 
a life of lasting seclusion, poverty, 
obedience, and chastity, they enter 
on a new field of duty as emphati- 
cally as if there were no other. 

The laws and moral obligations 
which bind men in the world she 
has quitted, however she owns them 
in words, are likely to be accepted 
by the recluse with an understand- 
ing that they must accord with the 
rules and line of action indispens- 
able to the life—the higher and 
emphatically more religious life — 
she has adopted. The lesser must 
be ineluded in the greater, and, con- 
formed to it, Take, for example, 
that clause of the vow of obedience 
to submit word, deed, and thought 
to her Superior. May it not nat- 
urally, perhaps inevitably,  influ- 
ence the view taken of the obli- 
gations of truth and justice? May 
not the obvious interpretation. be 
moderated by deference to the 
Superior’s thoughts on the same 
matters? A human being will 
hardly renounce the right over 
thought and action, and yet feel 
that renunciation no resource and 
protection, so to say, from the diffi- 
culties of private decision and the 
exactions of conscience. Ig such & 
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person questioned in ® court of 
justice upon points where’ the vow 
of “obédience apparently clashes 
with the untrammelled conscience, 
under no inducement or temptation 
to give the later self-imposed obli- 
gation an authority or right of in- 
terpretation over the other? May 
it not be felt a paramount duty, at 
least to harmonise, as far as possible ? 
“I must obey my conscience, of 
course,” such an one may. say; 
“but have I not vowed to conform 
my thoughts to the will of my Supe- 
rior—to accept her voice as if an 
angel spoke to me? Does it not 
follow that her judgment is above 
mine?. What is my vow but.a 
yielding of self-opinion and will to 
her? hat is it worth if it is com- 
patible. with open contradiction in 
thesight of the world?” Again, 
there'is nothing that English Roman 
Catholics dread so much as a“‘sean- 
dal,” and the importance of main+ 
taining unanimity where difference 
would: create a scandal miust’ be 
an inducement — nay, ® duty,’ of 
which the weight can scarcely be 
eversestimated. We believe that all 
these considerations might absolute- 
ly obscure and confuse’ conscience, 
and compel the judgment in thedi- 
rection indicated. And we may add; 
what ‘sort of life can a nun expect 
when she retreats within’ ‘walls 
which, shutting out the external 
world, constitute those narrow 
limits a her world, if her testimony 
has: run ‘absolutely counter to her 
Superior? Whatsort of understand- 
ing must there henceforth exist 
between them? How must she be 
regarded by the woman whom ‘she 
has'vowed to look to as God’s vice- 
gerent, who has’ absolute control 
over her actions, and can direct 
public opinion—a tribunal terrible 
in proportion ‘to the fewness of ‘its 
constituent members !—and all fora 
matter in which memory, on long- 
past end trifling incidents; may so 
easily have taken a wrong impres- 
sion, that it is positivély only an 
ast of humility to conform it to the 
stronger convictions of the more 
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responsiblé and vigorous principal. 
Nor ean we consider the composition 
of a “monthly manifestation of con- 
science”’ as otherwise than facilitat- 
ing this intellectual process, from 
the habit encouraged of acéepting 
every ¢ritie’s judgment as to the 
right or the’ wrong of the inditer’s 
actions, as of*equal weight with her 
own. 

But further, no one can consider 
convent life, as here revealed ‘to us, 
without mene | another ground ‘for 
unanimity, e basis and ground- 
work of the system lies in thé de- 
struction -of individual character. 
The very mind and heart of a nun 
is put into livery: and this we see 
is an absolutely essential condition 
of its effectual working. A human 
machine has to be constructed to 
effect certain ends—-good ends, we 
will grant, eitherin their own nature 
or at ledst in the deep conviction of 
the contrivers; and to mould women 
especially ‘into a-machine, all ex- 
perience’ shows it necessary to 
déstroy individuality, to conform 
all’ that’ we understand ‘by thar- 
deter to ‘one ‘inexorable standard. 
Nor’ can ‘we doubt that ‘the-'pro- 
cess “applied does efféct its design. 
A body of women under strict rule, 
—their -wills subdued to an outer 
direction — their tastes and likings 
crushed ‘as a first duty—their ‘natu- 
ral ‘affections cooled down’ thro 
absente ‘from’ the objects of them, 
through. a sense of life-long sépara- 
tion, and a teaching which treats all 
strong affection*as a lingering . of 
secularity in the heart—their enthu- 
siasm kept up by every variety of 
stimulant,—will make greater sac- 
rifices ; or whether sacrifices in the 
same sense or not, will do what 
women trained by home and society 
will shrink to do; will put them- 
selves into the hands of others as 
blind instruments, will run risks, 
will incur ventures, will . separate 
themselves from their. past, will. en- 
counter, desolate circumstances, will 
represent, a picturesque impersona- 
tion of self-denial, hat their work 
beyond nursing is worth, missionary 
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or otherwise, we are not m a condi- 
tion to prononnce; but they will go 
where they are sent, they will do 
what they are told, they are a boast 
of their Church. By renouncing all 
right over themselves, by putting 
thought and action implicitly under 
the guidance and governance of 
another, they constitute a wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism, when we 
consider the material of which it 
is composed. Still it remains a 
question, whether the fact, however 
striking, is worth the sacrifice in- 
volved in achieving it. We say it 
is not. The Church of Rome con- 
siders the fact itself as an answer to 
all objections. We regard the reve- 
lations just made to us as an evi- 
dence that the nature of woman is 
ruthlessly. tampered with in order 
to fit her for a certain place in a 
system. The organ of the domi- 
nant party in the Church of Rume 
defends every disclosure which has 
shocked the world, every outrage on 
the refinement and _ self-respect, 
which we attribute to the ideal 


woman, as essential to the conven- 
tual system, as all justified by the 


result. The whole is treated as a 
specimen of the means necessary to 
break women in to the work the 
Church gives them to do. The 
‘ Westminster Gazette’ writes :— 

‘* Ignorant or bigoted or brutal men 
may mock or lampoon the Sister of 
Mercy, or the life of the cloister, but 
wiser or juster minds will only see in 
the recent revelations of convent life 
the secret preparation for those active 
works of mercy and self-sacrifice which 
in every land has made the name of 
Sister of Charity a name of unworldly 
glory.” ‘ 

Nay, the more natural feelings 
and propriety are’ invaded, the 
higher the | spiritual gain to the 
victim. 

‘*Now, the motive which actuates 
the life of the Sister of Mercy is obvi- 
ously of the highest order of motives, 
We are not now inquiring whether the 
motive be a mistaken one or not, but 
simply inquiring that it isa motive, 
not of a worldly but of a religious char- 
acter ; and that the duties of this life 
in a convent in its minutest details, in 
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its inward as well as its outward acts, 
must be judged of in the light of the 
motive which constitutes the 
condition of its existence. The char- 
acter then of these daily duties, even if 
insignificant and trivial in themselves, 
is elevated by the motive into heroic 
endurance which approaches, or at 
least is akin to, the heroism of mar- 
tyrs.” 

And, again, the writer sees no- 
thing but what is admirable—proofs 
of a system in full work: and effi- 
ciency :— 

‘* The unroofing, as it were, of the 
Convent of Mercy at Hull, has shown 
to the public eye a community of wo- 
men not only devoting their time and 
energy to active works of charity—the 
meritorious labours of the Sister of 
Charity are already too well known to 
need any comment—but living a life 
of voluntary poverty, of habitual self- 
denial, and of the complete surrender 
of will—the highest sacrifice which 
man can make.” 

This, and much more in the 
same strain, justifies us in the con- 
clusion that the convent thus 
“unroofed” for our inspection pre 
sents, in the writer’s belief, no excep- 
tion to the, ordinary principles and 
practice by which convents are gov- 
erned. We might otherwise cine 
supposed it something out of the 
way and unusual, which a perverse 
fate had betrayed to the scrutiny 
of the ir:everent Protestant mind. 
Dr. Manning’s organ, strong if the 
guiding inspiration of his school— 
the surrender of reason and faith 
and action to an external direction— 
accepts all consequences which flow 
from it. The more monstrous the 
dogma, the more grotesquely humi- 
liating the penance, the greater 
merit to the individual, the greater 
glory to the Church. Such a whole- 
sale defence as this, as well as such 
teachers as this, throws some light 
on the revelations themselves. They 
may encourage women to throw 
over, as worldly trammels, some re- 
straints which they might otherwise 
have respected as inherent. scruples: 
of the feminine nature, . Taking 
Mrs, Star as she showed herself in 
these investigations, and as en- 
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dorsed by her advocate just quoted, 
we believe that system and teaching 
have caused some actual structural 
injury of the woman’s part in her, 
She bas lost some instincts. No 
woman who had not played tricks 
with herself, and lost her percep- 
tion of the expedient, as well as 
the fitting for the public. ear, would 
have volunteered that. fact. about 
the boots quite. gratuitously. It 
might have still remained secret 
that she imposed upon a sister the 
penance of wearing a pair of boots 
round her neck, if the credit. such 
ideas evidently win in certain quar- 
ters had not bewildered her percep- 
tions. As it stands, not even. the 
cheerful acquiescence of Mrs. Kerr, 
the victim who owned, nay, gloried 
in, wearing the suspended boots— 
asa penance for not having cleaned 
them in proper time—can reconcile 
such a fact with the old romantic 
ideal Nor less does the part towels 
and dirty dusters play in training to 
perfection, disconcert and. jar upon 
our imagination, regarded as evi- 
dences of an invention and fancy 
set apart, dedicated, “immersed in 
rapturous thought profound,” After 
all, this insight into woman ruling 
woman makes us wonder less than 
eved-texthe prominent part. the 
confessor plays in a nunnery... No 
man, surely, would impose. upon 
women penances which he would 
be ashamed to think .of. as), being 
performed. ‘Tio men, women must 
still be women; but it seems to us 
that the. restrictions and obligations 
alike af conventual Jife—the. isola- 
tion, the absolute and life-long sepa- 
ration from old belongings, the part- 
ing with society, the loss of _ the 
old periods of solitude, the. herd- 
ing together, the renunciation of 
liberty, present or future, the. dress, 
the surroundings, the rule—make 
women forget this to one another. 
All must. induce a dreary sense of 
masquerade—a doubt of. identity-—— 
& constant recurrence. of the ques- 
tion, Can this be 1? ,And.so long as 
people do not feel to. be. themselves, 
and are cut off from the, people who 


know their inner nature, they can: 
do anything, Mrs..Kerr would. not 
have tolerated her penance at home 
in her father’s house, amongst her 
female. acquaintance. She endured 
it in the convent, because . she, 
along with everything else, was. dif- 
ferent; because. the others’, turn 
would, come next;  above.all, be- 
cause her old/self, in its. old’ famil- 
iar life,.was dead, and here such 
excitement as was to be got—such 
variety and alteration—was to be 
made out of intractable material. 

We perceive that the question of 
penance musi exercise the ingenui- 
ty of the Superior. It is very clear 
that .something of. the sort is as 
indispensable. .as a breeze in na- 
ture. Life would be too monoton- 
ous without the spectacle of little 
faults atoned for by little painless 
retributions, as a sort of parody 
upon. ;graver delinquencies, _ and 
their harsher expiations. Not to 
speak it irreverently, anybody who 
has played the game of forfeits, 
and, ungifted with: a fertile fancy, 
has had to devise penalties, . may 
probably know. better than any one 
else the reason of this singular in- 
fliction. It was a happy thought! 
We haye known a tenderly-nurtured 
dog all but break its heart under a 
similar, degradation, but if the 
sister's. spirit..could stand .it, .her 
body would be none the. worse, and 
the community would have enjoyed 
the joke. . The Convent of our Lady 
of Mercy is evidently not.a severe 
order—the vows are ‘‘simple,” not 
“solemn ;”, but is. woman, as we, see 
the conventual, system in its indul- 
gent working—(indulgent generally, 
and we Jay our stress, throughout op 
the defendants’ own. picture of. their 
discipline)—is woman really. likely 
to.be made. more . spiritual,; a::- 
vanced so much nearer. perfection 
as to be lifted beyond our right to 
criticise, by. being treated midway 
between a conyict and a baby? 
Any one who,,has read. accounts 
recently. published of , female , life 
in prison must.be painfully alive 
to a similarity of lauguage, terms, 
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rules, and grounds of accusation 
in the two systems. The compul- 
sory silence of both, the rigidity of 
obedience exacted; the jealousy of 
intimacies, the danger of establish- 
ing communication with friends 
(externs) without the walls, the sur- 
veillance, the atmosphere of suspi- 
cion, the searchings, the routing 
out of the same identical little 
hoards—scraps of paper, pictures, 
bits of pencil, rags, crumbs, candle- 
ends, detected on the person of 
the suspected inmate—the loss of 
all rights, the utter subservience to 
a head. We cannot but regard it 
as alittle strange that the best and 
the worst of women should need 
such a similarity of discipline’ for 
their amelioration. 

But, in fact; all these fetters, 
which the nun~ resigns herself to 
as the way to perfection, are im- 
posed on her as being indispen- 
sable conditions of conventual life 
on lower grounds than she is led 
to believe apply to her case. She 
excludes herself on a different 
understanding from ‘that which 
promoted the rules of the found- 
ers, While life in ‘the cloister pro- 
fesseés to touch heaven, it is ne- 
cessarily arranged and ordered in 
the knowledge that the lowest 
forms of error are possible, and 
mast be guarded against—all the 
provisions are made on the belief that 
quarrels, jealousies, hatred, frivolity, 
evil-speaking, and the rest are im- 
minent dangers. The sisters are 
not condemned to silence only be- 
cause their thoughts are to be 
wrapped iu meditations not to be 
intruded upon, but because un- 
cheeked talk would ‘certainly de- 
generate into gossip of the least- 
edifying sort, , because there are 

eculiar dangers to women herd- 
ing together without the invigorat- 
ing stimulant of masculine ‘thought. 
If they are separated from old ties 
of blood and friendship even the 
closest and most sacred, it is not 
because such would distract their 
minds from contemplation, but be- 
cause their range of thought must 
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be narrowed and their interests lime)’ 
ited—their wings clipped, ‘as ‘it 
were, till the four walls of cell ang 
cloister include their world, \ and 
all ambition and esprit de corps ig 
centred in its credit and Aadvance- 
ment. They may not form friend’ 
ships, on the one hand, not tok 
the mind exclusively open to heaven- 
ly influences, but because if there 
are friendships there will be enmi- 
ties, and the peace of the convent 
will be torn with factions. In ‘fact, 
it is esséntial to the well-being of the 
community as a whole that each 
member should sacrifice what ig 
distinctive in herself. “All nung 
are alike,” said one of themselves, 
with a strange mixture of unction’ 
and impatience; and ‘we suppose 
this result of self-sacrifice is of more 
practical value than any other to 
the cloister, however little it is to 
be esteemed in the family or in 
society. 

And for similar reasons, social 
intercourse must’ be solely with 
their own sex. Of course this lies 
at the very core of the system. If 
women are vowed not to marry, 
experience decides that they must 
confine themselves to the society of 
women, or to rare and necessary 
intercourse with men undé® sittilar 
vows; Dut the restriction, as we 
see from this revelation, is not 
without its cost. In a convent the 
idea of intercourse between men 
and women can scarcely help being 
lowered by it. No doubt, sad ex- 
perience forces this lower view at 
times upon the least suspicious of 
the ro Rules of intercourse, 
superintendence, and chaperon 
with the ideas Knedparible fot ah 
safeguards, are inevitable. But 
clearly the ideas of a nun towards 
man, as such, are trained into a low 
channel. He is never considered 
in his purely intellectual and spiri- 
tual aspect; never in his nobleness 
and greatness as the most excellent 
work of God; but always in con- 
nection with warnings, fear, dan- 
gers, and the duty of averted eyes 
and thoughts. A woman in the 
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open air of natural life: may, «un- 
der happy circumstances, pass her 
existence without such « notions 
being once forced upon her, and we 
niay hope, without giving them a 
moment's welcome -in her inner 
self. But a nun is in perpetual 
danger of being “ disedified.” She 
cannot allow her mind the natural 
flow of thought without a sense 
of doing something wrong. She 
cannot see a sister in converse with 
a male “extern” without her whole 
artificial conscience bristling with 
scruples. The whole world thrusts 
them upon her. The only way 
clearly for a nun to de to satisfy 
everybody’s theory, is not to think 
or speak with men at alk. Butisa 
woman really any nobler creature 
for giving up the natural partner- 
ship of thought with -man, the 
thinker, philosopher, _ originator, 
inventor ; because he is also sugges- 
tive to others of a nearer partner- 
ship, of life and interests? It is 
clearly one very particular element 
of the pettiness inherent in convent 
life, as shown in all revelations of 
fact, that the nun is cut off from her 
share of the interests which occupy 
the. men of her time. The clever 
woman of sociéty converses with 
them in the capacity of | intelligent 
beings; the question that they are 
men and she a woman is in remote 
consciousness; but in a. cloister it 
is forbidden to be unconscious or 
to forget. A nun cannot exchange 
a word, or see a sister nun exchange 
a word, with one of the other sex, 
without self-inquiry and reference 
to conscience. We. are quite ready 
to admit that: this habit in ‘her 
case must be inculcated—that. it 
will not do for nuns to think about 
this or any other interesting sub- 
ject whatever, outside her work and 
duties and devotions. But we be- 
lieve that, to the common run, even 
in a nunnery, this places her in a 
lower position, moral as well as 
intellectual, than that held by the 
free woman who regards ‘man’ as 
half the. rational. creation, to. whom 
revelation, as well as nature, bids her 


look up for the cultivation and 
fecting of her own faculties. . This, 
it must be observed, has not neces- 
sarily anything to do with the 
question of the superior state of 
the single life, as leaving him or 
her who leads it more (free to serve 
God... A‘ true. celibate, a true. gelf- 
dedication, does not. need these 
hedges and. defences ;_ this perpetual 
scrutiny of the proper and impro- 
per. hat we observe in the mon- 
astic system generally, is the enor- 
mous human expenditure to make 
a pedestal for one saint that shall 
justify it to the world. 

Perbaps no case is a better illus- 
tration of this abiding scrupulosity 
in the conventual world, this deter- 
mined view of mankind simply. in 
their opposition, and as it were 
antagonism, to womankind—than 
that of the hapless Mr. Collins, 
whose name-so constantly appeared 
in the late trial. We surmise that 
he wont go up a tower®with a nun 
again in a , tin If nuns must 
beware of men, no less must men 
beware of nuns, For, | unfortu- 
nately, this light.in which man may 
be regarded is readily taken up by 
the public, which can always be 
prudishly. scrupulous | for ; other 
people. The notion of trespassing 
upon the forbidden has a fascina- 
tion to, curiosity. The necessity 
grew that Mr. Collins should. make 
at appearance, be seen, produced, 
speculated upon. If he had borne 
his years; well, shown a, fallacious 
alt 9 there is no knowing what 
the world might have thought, and 
how they might have shared Miss 
Saurin's disedification, in spite of 
Mrs. Collins: being of the party. 
But the: reporters with one’ consent 
have set our scruples at rest. Stillit 
is hard'to have to travel from Hull 
to London to be looked at, and ‘to 
have your age settled for you by 
these gentlemen. The Protestant 
press lays Mr, Collins at, sitty or 
more. “A very old gentleman” 
is the:, description of the, ‘Weekly 
Register,’ which does not scruple to 
throw a friend over for the good of 
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the cause. But he has the conso- 
lation that not only judge and jury 
and audacious council, but a whole 
Protestant country, have had their 
fears or hopes of a scandal perma- 
nently set at rest by this act of 
commendable self-sacrifice. 

And yet, cut off from the society 
of men, puns caunot be said to be 
removed from all the dangers inci- 
dental to it. They are, on the con- 
trary, exposed to a stream of ful- 
some flattery; from the preachers 
who address them as something re- 
moved from the ordinary infirmities 
of humanity, and even subject to 
a select class of temptations; on 
through every branch of the Roman 
Catholic press: a strain of adula'ion 
which must go some way to nullify 
the humility induced by kissing or 
scrubbing floors, and  perverting 
dusters and towels to purposes of 
penance. An awe’ surrounds these 
practices in the eyes of their advo- 
cates, liftiff, them far beyond cri- 
ticism; and even the social rank 
these ladies are supposed to despise 
is paraded with an emphasis it 
might. not always’ excite’ out of 
doors. Take as a specimen of this 
tone a passage from an address just 
delivered at Liverpool by the Rev. 
George Porter, one of the witnesses 
at the trial, and previously a mem- 
ber of the commission summoned 
by the Bishop. in Miss Saurin’s 
case :— 


** Tt is the privilege and duty of our 
sex to confront dangers and to bear toil, 
and to make sacrifices, but for gentle 
women to enter upon this work—for 
them to leave the sphere of dignified 
leisure for slavish toil; for the love of 
Jesus Christ, is most heroic, most glo- 
rious, and you honor it the more now 
that you know and understand what 
that life implies and what it involves. 
For you the poetry is not gone—for you 
that prosy round of labour becomes 
more glorious. I will venture to say 
that if, in your walks through the 
town, you have sometimes met those 
angels of God, and blessed them as 
they passed, your eyes will now follow 
them, and your souls will reverence 
them more and love them more ; and 
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you will wish to serve thosé noble 
ladies who dare do so much for God and 
the salvation of souls. The poetry of 
conyent life gone? No; not the true 
poetry that renders dear to our hearts 
true and rel heroism.” 

Such language as this has no 
doubt its effect on the young and 
ardent. We believe, indeed, ‘that 
the conventual. system cannot’ be 
maintained without it. 

The Roman Catholic press tri- 
umphs over the assumed Protestant 
disappointment in the absence sof 
gross scandal; but their comments 
an even Mr. Porter’s strain betray 
a consciousness of another equally 
objectionable view open to the Pro. 
testant world—the vulgarising ten- 
dency of convent life, as shown 
here. “Can these be ladies?” people 
ask one another. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that they were not 
born such, We are told indeed of 
a baronet’s sister succeeding Miss 
Saurin in the laundry; but there 
is enough to account in what we 
see here for any deterioration. We 
might always have been sure that a 
certain delicacy of refinement which 
we associate with true ladyhood 
must receive its death-blow under 
the conventual system, for in it a 
woman gives up all privacy. Hence- 
forth she has no private life, mo 
sweet peculiarities. She is per- 
petually open to rude inspection. 
She must conform herself to a star- 
dard. Mere menial work in itself 
need not infringe upon refinement. 
It is difficult certainly to see what 
religious end is gained by quitting 
father and mother to wash, sweep, 
and scrub floors. But these opera- 
tions are only disagreeable to those 
not used. to them,.and not necessa- 
rily to them. The hardship, where it 
is one, is solely in their being mis- 
pnents in turning them from an 
onest cheerful livelihood for one 


class, into an exercise of poverty 


and obedience for another. It is 
this which really tells on the man- 
ner. Many a lady retains every 
grace of thought and manner while 
she cooks her husband's dinner, and 
dusts her own drawing-room, be- 
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cause she cannot afford to keep 
servants, but we doubt much if a 
body of women deliberately re- 
nouncing literature, art, accom- 
plishments, society, to take to the 
work of scullery-ma‘ds and char- 
women as a voluntary humiliation, 
and for the sake of the humilia- 
tion, can retain much polish of man- 
ner among themselves. Out of a con- 
vent, it would be hard for one lady 
to bid another go through the dis- 
cipline of divesting herself of one 
garment after another, and sub- 
mit to be searched, which Mrs. 
Star and Mrs. Kennedy regard as 
quite natural inflictions in @ con- 
vent parlour; and neither side can 
remain as much a lady as she was 
before, the perpetration once done 
and permitted. 

“This trial,” truly says the ‘ West- 
minster Gazette,’ “will, we trust, 
convince Protestants that convents 
are not romantic retreats or pleasant 


‘asylums for indolence, Convents 


are places for the resolute in will, 
for the active in body, for the single- 
minded. In them false sentimen- 
tality is out of place; self in its 
subtlest forms is crucified; vapid 
enthusiasm disqualifies as well as 
discontentedness.”’ 

We are quite convinced that true 
sentiment, at any rate, is out - of 
place in convents where such scenes 
can be enacted. But of course the 
point at issue here is whether self- 
respect (without which there can be 
no lady) is the self that it is a virtue 
to renounce. “ Self,” the writer goes 
on to say, “according to the mon- 
astic rule, must be sacrificed not 
merely on great occasions, but in the 
common routine of daily life.” And 
this sacrifice must be made to the 
will of any weak or vulgar woman 
in authority. There is. nothing 
for it then but to quench all the 
finer instincts. No results in the 
shape of voluntary obedience and 
exceptional efforts can reconcile us 
to this voluntary degradation. We 
can never believe a woman more 
like an angel, or fitter for a truly 
spiritual work, for the desecration 


of all the delicacies and refine- 
ments of her. sex, We are not en- 
tering now into monasticism as an 
historical question. We judge by 
the light of our own tines, and 
here and now at least, and for other 
and higher grounds than those al- 
ready adduced, we do not believe 
the noblest type of character ,able 
to find its sphere of self-sacrifice in 
convent life. There are people who 
cannot leave those they love, not for 
the ease and pleasure love brings, but 
for the sacrifices it requires. These 
live in the scene of their trial and 
exercise self-government. There is 
no sacrifice so great as where the 
affections are involved. The will 
cannot devise a trial so hard, a self- 
renunciation so complete, as we 
may witness where the natural 
feelings are put to the proof; not 
hardened or deadened, but exer- 
cised; held on the tenter-hooks, 
and the happiness of others pre- 
ferred to their indulgence. 

Though at first we were disposed 
to think the Hull convent an ex- 
ception, not only does the Roman 
Catholie press treat it, as we have 
shown, -as a fair specimen of the 
system, but we see that it must be 
so. It cannot be otherwisé, Every 
convent must be liable to the two 
conditions which have _ brought 
about this trial, The trial itself is 
the only novelty. There must 
constantly occur the fact of a nun 
rebelling against the rules of a life 
she has voluntarily undertaken ; 
there must as certainly be superiors 
unequal to the extremely difficult 
task of ruling and directing; arfd 


‘whenever these two conditions 


meet, there must be a break-down. 
Voluntary self-imposed crosses do 
not seem to help people to bear 
those which Providence brings ia 
the course of things. In family- 
life, people have to put up with 
difficult tempers, and they do put 
up with them, however unhappy 
they make home to be. The reli- 
gion of the hearth accepts such as a 
“cross,” a “cloud,” a “ burden,” an 
infliction sent for some wise end; 
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and even when the trial. is beyond 
the endurance of ordinary patience, 
it is still submitted to so far that. few 
women are turned out of doors for 
being disagreeable.. But as Mr. Dick- 
ens’s Cheap John says that nobody 
who has not. tried ..it. knows. what. it 
is to Jive. in a travelling van with a 
bad temper, so. probably temper 
has‘a sphere of its own in a convent 
which makes. it more unbearable, 
In old times there was ornieniay 
a way of disposing of such difficul- 
ties which the religious world has 
outlived, . Miss Saurin would not 
have been put up with then, more 
than now ; and the system of dispen- 
sation, from her vows has the air of 
a new discovery; so either she must 
have conformed to circumstances, or 
measures would have been taken to 
confine the annoyance to.a smaller 
compass. Mrs. Star, with her, cu- 
adjutor, the “‘ discreete”’. Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, had, to meet the difficulty 
with such weapons. as the day gave 
them ; and,a real difficulty it was, 
And here we must observe, that 
the idea of justice, asa cold impartial 
abstraction, has no more. weight in 
a: convent than in the world, less, 
indeed; for to be just where. you 
believe yourself ,right, and | other 
people wrong—hard at all. times—is 
especially so. where people.are led by 
any.tendency to fanaticism which 
always treats justice as a heathen 
virtue. The devotee of every sect 
and, party either assumes, it in him- 
self aga matter of course, or treats 
it as.a thing mundane and seeular. 
Justice and the good of your neigh- 
bour’s soul, as. we have ofien oppor- 
tunity, to observe, do not always 
seem, to. agree.  Then..the nun’s 
vow. engages her to court and wel- 
come, injustice; as far as we know, 
the Superior does, not promise. it. 
It is.;a worldly matter, which. in 
theory, all parties are above, In 
fact, one of Mrs. Star’s leading com- 
plaints of ‘Sister Scholastica” is, 
that she stands out for her rights; 
though we, for our part, do” not see 
what, rights she could have. But 
granting that there were such, it is 
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clear Mrs. Star did not. think. jt 
tended to edification. to regard: them, 
The real meaning of justice—to,gi 
all their due—is contrary tothe 
spirit of the whole system. Mrg,Star 
evidently felt herself under. 
rior dispensation, .What., she, 
to do was to act for the. good of ithe 
community; and as the person itis 
convenient to oppress soon bece 
black in our eyes, the task of benefit. 
ing Miss Saurin, as being, hopeless 
early yielded to the general, good.of 
getting rid of her, Itis difficult to 
believe that the Reverend Mother, 
in her charges of undue familiagity 
with the priest, was just and. that 
she really meant only , that. Sister 
Scholastica was too. urgent in,her 
invitations to lunch; that when. she 
told Mr. Matthews “ that.£20,000 
would not compensate for the \pub- 
lic disgrace which would arise. to,her 
fumily from the evidence given.at 
the trial,’ she meant no more, thap 
the trivial facts for which there was - 
legal evidence, or that by “an un; 
accountable accumulation of. materi- 
als” as a sin against poverty, she 
meant only..a few, bobbins, and 
scraps of calico. .We are ready\so 
believe that her conscience was sar 
tisfied with the line taken; but, to,be 
fair to Miss Saurin was. not a, promi- 
nent, part of her duty.. All, people 
are prone tobe less just to children 
than to grown people, and, she was 
taught, to regard all the inmates,of 
the convent as children under,her 
absolute control. | Resistance, to; her 
authority, and contumuacy, dissolved 
from all minor obligations, Self 
preservation. dispensed, with nicer 
ties. She occupied. herself, not. with 
Miss Saurin’s rights, but with, her 
deserts—and for these. no. disgrace 
was too pungent, no, penalty |\teo 
crushing. 

It may. be noted. that, as) very 
silent people, are often, more;,inr 
discreet than others in what.shey 
do say, so compulsory silence is no 
guide to accuracy in the right; use 
of the tongue, when itis. permitted 
its play. That member, , which, is 
man’s peculiar, glory, does not tole 
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erate: too rude restraints. In wo- 
men. especially,. the forcible sup- 
ression of speech, the invention 
of making mere utterance a sin, 
however innocent and harmless the 
matter, seems to take its revenge 
jn an irresponsible flood of assertion 
when the prohibition is removed. 
In the case of this, trial, judge and 
jury were forced to act. on, the 
conviction that neither. plaintiff 
nor defendants, nor the bevy of 
female. witnesses, were to be. be- 
lieved... without infinite _ allowance 
and. reservation, It had been a 
woman’s. squabble, to be settled as 
such squabbles are in the. police 
courts. . Such inaccuracy, such 
exaggerations, such_ . unverified 
8 aoa of statement, there 
were on. all sides, that we had 
to pick our way to the pro- 
bable through it all. It is some- 
times only not false swearing in the 
defendants, because they show no 
distinct ideas of what evidence and 
testimony are, what is fact, what 
assumption, Guesses in-one and all, 


passed and stiffened instantly into 


convictions; and if this was so 
in matters of fact, much more in 
thought and belief and matters of 
conscience, which, after all, are hard- 
ly fair matter for cross-examination. 
What they ought to have thought, 
and probably had tried on occa- 
sions to think, that is pronounce, 
a habitual posture of mind. So 
that, while the witnesses profess a 
Christian love and liking for Miss 


Saurin—an absence of all antipathy, 


and the like, thus repelling the 
suspicion of prejudice and its eyil 
constructions—their counsel rides 
through it all with “somehow or 
other there is no doubt she, had 
raised the strongest | animosity 
against herself,” and ‘ that all from 
the outset had regarded her with 
aversion and distrust,” a very awk- 
ward attitude of mind for taking 
afair view of her separate actions. 
And if the witnesses in the defen- 
dants’ case are open to these com- 
ments—if some of their more seri- 
ous charges fall to the ground when 
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proof is required—if their counsel 
are obliged to take their stand on 
lower charges than constituted, the 
ground of her dismissal—the plain- 
tiffs accuracy will bear even less 
scrutiny... What became of that 
sensational dress with which, the 
Solicitor General .harrowed_ the 
feelings and. excited the curiosity 
of his Protestant. audience ?—“ the 
dress, which. Mrs. Star had, made 
for her, which, fitted her tight ..to 
the ;skin all over,” and of which no 
further, mention is made. What 
must, we think gave occasion to. her 
brother .to write his absurd and 
profane letter, wherein he, describes 
a vision vouchsafed to his sister; 

In_ this .gross inaccuracy and 
exaggeration Mrs. Star does. not 
come behind her witnesses and 
adherents, and, like all weak. people 
under difficulties which they have 
not intelligence or power to gur- 
mount, she had also recourse to cun- 
n'ng,. We, can hardly think the 
judge’s word “insidious,” contin- 
gent on a. certain interpretation, 
misapplied in some of her dealings 
with her refractory inmate—deal- 
ings reminding one of the artifices 
of constables and detectives to coax 
their victims into self-betrayal— 
artifices, we do not doubt, easily 
reconcilable to the conscience where 
the end was. necessary. In_ this 
sense we acquiesce in the verdict 
of conspiracy—-rules were evidently 
altered for the sake of catching the 
delinquent, and general orders of 
an Offensive character issued, which 
might be understood and tolerated 
by the community as only pressing 
eee | on the one obnoxious mem- 
ber. * While we say this, we desire 
to lay the stress’ not on the indivi- 
dual but the system. In her ‘pri+ 
vate capacity, Mrs. Star would pro- 
bably have felt these oo 
mean or unjust ; it is the false posi- 
tion of ‘undisputed irresponsible 
authority, acting under provocation 
and perplexity, which suggested and 
sanctioned them. The temptation 
to such acts must, be common wher- 
ever the same conditions exist ; and 
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bad temper cannot be rare in a 
convent, more than elsewhere, and 
will certainly show itself in eccen- 
tric manifestations. 

Dr. O’Hanlan, in his remarkable 
evidence, treats the relation of nuns 
to one another as that of natural 
sisters, and considers that the same 
liberties may be taken in the one 
case as the other. But it is clear 
that the family idea will not hold 
under trial. In fact, we. must be 
struck altogether with the pliability 
of the tie of blood in the Church of 
Rome. There is no question, for 
example, of the right to dissever the 
hold of the mother over her child. 
In the case of the nun, Mrs, Star, her 
Reverend Mother, supersedes the 
natural relation: she may forbid 
intercourse with parents either per- 
sonally or by letter. In fact, con- 
ventual life is itself a lifelong 
severance—a choice of a new 
obedience incompatible with the 
old. Yet the maternal relation in 
one instance—the relation of Mo- 
ther and Son—overshadows the 
Church, and sanctions language 
in its formularies which seem to 
extend the duty, nay obedience, of 
a Son to his natural mother to all 
eternity. 

We ‘notice that Dr. O’Hanlan’s 
evidence, great authority as we 
imagine him to be, is passed over 
in absolute silence in all Roman 
Catholic notices of the trial whether 
before the verdict or after. “ Dr, 
O’Hanlan also gave evidence” is all 
that is said in his case, where the 
other evidence is detailed with 
favourable comments ; and yet his 
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assertion that the bishop had acted 
beyond his powers, that his “gen. 
tence of removal was null and void,” 
as well as his disgust at the stock. 
ings Sister Scholastica was made to 
wear as “ unfit for a human being” 
were points that had a very signifi- 
cant bearing on the whole affair,* 

Wherever gratuitous self-imposi- 
tions are the standard of perfection 
—wherever there is an arbitrary 
scale of virtues, sins, and errors— 
there must be a tendency to seru- 
tinize each other’s actions, whether 
for imitation in the humbler mind- 
ed,—emulous of every new phase of 
sanctity,—or for favourable compari- 
son in spiritual pride, measuring its 
severities against the licence’ of the 
more lax ; wherein an infinite pet- 
tiness may be engendered :— 


“ When he finishes refection, 
Knife and fork he never lays 
Crosswise, to my recollection, 
As I do, to Je:u’s praise. 

I the Trinity illustrate, 
Drinking watered orange pulp; 
By three sips the Arian frustrate, 
While he drains his at a gulp.” 


We will not liken the horror felt 
by the whole community at seeing 
a si-ter with something in her 
mouth between meals, or merely 
suspecting her of the enormity, to 
the outraged orthodoxy of the 
Spanish monk; but the gravit 
with which the charge is treate 
the perpetual recurrence to it, is, if 
we come to compare the sin with 
our usual acceptance of the. moral 
law and decalogue, a fact to specu- 
late upon, And may not the same 
spirit be seen in Mrs, Kennedy's 
opinion that Sister Scholastica’s 
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* The SoLicrror GENERAL. —The Bishop could not expel in this case, on such 
an inquiry, the accused not even having copies of the statements against her? 
Dr. O’HANLAN.—The Bishop could not expel nor inflict any seyere punishment 
unlessthe party accused had been judicially convicted upon the sworn testimo- 


ny of two witnesses. 


He could not deprive a priest of his benefice without such 


aninquiry. Itisageneral principle of canon law which has never been al 
thatI am aware of. He might direct the removal of anun into another convent 
in his diocese ; but he could not expel her. 

Re-examined by Mr. MELLISH, the witness adhered to his view, and averred he 
had never known it doubted or disputed. 

Then you say that the Bishop was wrong in holding that he could remove & 
nun in the exercise of his discretion ?—In my judgment his sentence of removal 


was null and void, 
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only aim in religion was to gratify 
vanity, by excessive care of. her 
dress and personal appearance to 
attract the attention of externs, and 
to indulge her love of eating. All 
of which tastes could certainly be 
indulged in greater ease at home. 
There are good people in the world 
as strict in their own self-govern- 
ment as the strictest nun, who yet 
can see little laxities in others with- 
out a thought of blame—to their 
own master they stand or fall. But 
another temper is inculcated in the 
cloister, and one, we think, not so 
favourable to humility, or, we will 
add, magnanimity. 

One evil inseparable from the 
habit of accepting this artificial 
lfe as a higher life, where it obtains 
as a recognised institution, must be 
the arbitrary notions generally cur- 
rent in sceciety of right and wrong, 
edifying and unedifying, pure and 
impure, lawful and inexpedient, 
fitting and scandalous. It cannot, 
we think, be wholesome to the gene- 
ral conscience to be in the habit 


of allowing ourselves in a hundred 


practices as innocent, which in 
others we view as gross sel{-indul- 
gence, It is only in a certain care- 
less way that people make allow- 
ance for the difficulty of keeping 
an austere vow. A nun is under a 
vow inconsistent with eating a 
strawberry when she sees it. . People 
who eat a score with as little scruple 
as the lamb nibbles the grass, are 
shocked at her because they set the 
act side by side with her vow. If 
she disposes her coarse garments 
with a moment’s thought as to what 
becomes her cast of features, their 
lip curves in supercilious scorn, 
though they acquiesce in the girl of 
society giving a great deal of 
thought to such matters; and yet 
there ig one vow common to both 
women-rthe baptismal vow—surely 
more stringent than any other. 

It cannot but be perceived, also, 
that where conventual life is con- 
sidered so pre-eminently the higher 
life, the religious element of the 
community will be drawn towards 
it, to the great—infinite, indeed— 
loss of the community, Candid 
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minds, even among themselves, 
feel this, English religion, when 
brought favourably before foreign- 
ers, affects them as something singu- 
lar in the hold it has on family life, 
not prompting to the severance of 
the home-tie as with them, but 
sanctifying it; though without that 
austerity of rule which is the glory 
of the cloister., Thus Mr. Ffoulkes, in 
his recent’ pamphlet, which has ex- 
cited so much attention, relates 
how, at the time of his own change 
from our communion to that of 
Rome— 

‘On describing the ‘ daily round’ of 

Christian life in the English church, 
such as I had been accustomed to from 
a child, to the excellent priest who re- 
ceived me into communion on the Con- 
tinent—our family prayers, our grace 
before and after meals, and our reading 
of the Scriptures—our observance’ of 
Sunday, our services at church, our 
Sunday schools—what did he do but 
mount his pulpit the Sunday following, 
and, embodying all I had told him ina 
fervent discourse, expatiate to a fash- 
ionable co’ tion in Paris on the 
many lessons of piety which they had 
to learn from the separated brethren 
on the other side the Channel !” 
And after many years’ experience of 
Continental ce Rha (himself still a 
member of the Roman commun- 
ion), and telling of the pleasure he 
experienced in first associating with 
good Roman Ca holics free from 
those faults and practices he had 
always heard attributed to them, 
he goes on— 

‘But afterwards—when my first 
emotions consequent on this discovery 
had subsided—when I came to ask my- 
self the question, Are these, then, the 
only true Christians that you have ever 
known in life: and till you conversed 
with them, had you never conversed 
with a true Christian before? I can 
scarce describe the recoil that it oc- 
casioned me ! Why my own father and 
mother would have compared with the 
best of them in all the virtues ordi- 
narily by Christians li 
in the world, and disch their 
duties conscientiously towards God and 
their neighbours, in, through, and for 
Christ. ‘All for Jesus’ was as much 
their motto as it could be of any par- 
ents in Christendom ; and well, indeed, 
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would it be for all Roman Catholic 
children, if they were blessed with no 
worse father and. mother than mine. 
Then I have, or have had, relatives 
and friends in numbers, members of 
the Church of England, whose homes, 
I will undertake to say, are to all in- 
tents and purposes as thoroughly 
Christian as any to be found else- 
where: and it would be sheer affecta- 
tion or hypocrisy in me. were I to pre- 
tend the contrary: or else to claim for 
my own friends and relativesany pecu- 
liar excellence distinguishing them 
from average specimens of the Angli- 
can body. Fora calm, unpresuming, 
uniform standard of practical Christi- 
anity, I have seen nothing as yet 
amongst ourselves in any country 
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superior to. that of the English ‘parson. 
age and its abil: notype where J 
will, lam always thrown back 
one of these as the most perfect ideal 
of a Christian family ; a combination 
amongst its members of the 
intelligence with the most unsullied 
purity and earnest faith I ever witnegs- 
ed on earth. It was a privilege to 
have witnessed it.” 3 
Mr. Ffoulkes* is not comparing 
this home religion with the ‘¢con- 
ventual life: for ‘one reason, that 
in the same country, and under 
circumstances capable of comipar- 
ison, the two could not exist to 
gether. ‘Recognised, adopted ‘mon- 
asticism—monasticism received ‘dg 





* How far this candid Romanist will be permitted to remain in the Churchof 
his adoption, after asserting the validity of our English orders and sacraments, 
is yet a question. He affirms himself content with his place in it, but it must 
be owned that he tries the forbearance of his superiors by the sort of test he 
submits, as it were, to their personal experience. We quote the following pass 
age (though not bearing directly on our subject) as indicating the irritation felt 
even by liberal Roman. Catholics at that universal habit, from which: Mr, 
Ffoulkes breaks away with such courage, of assuming that whatever ought'to 
be the fruit of their system, is such: a practice imparting, the same stilted 
unreality of style to an archbishop affirming Papal infallibility, and a news- 
paper editor calling nuns angele, at a time when they look such very ordinary 
women to the outer world. 

**My Lord (he is addressing Archbishop Manning), there is rio person in his 
sober senses who could affirm that you, for instance, began to be,a devout, 
earnest, intelligent follower of Christ, an admirable master of the inner and the 
hidden life, a glorious example of self-sacrifice, a deep expounder of revealed 
‘mysteries and Gospel truths, when you embraced the Roman Communion ; or 
that all those graces which you exhibited previously in the sight of men, could 
be deduced from the one rite, which you received unconsciously as a child, 
counteracted by all the bad and unwholesome food in which, according to this 
hypothesis, you must have lived ever afterwards. In the same way there is 
no ordinary person in his sober senses who could affect to discover any funda- 
mental change for the better in you, morally or religiously, now from what you 
were then. There are some, on the contrary, to my knowledge, of your exist- 
ing flock who profess that they have not half the liking for the sermons which 
they hear you deliver as Archbishop of Westminster, that they have for the 
dear old volumes which you published as Archdeacon of Chichester, as fresh 
and full of fragrance to their instincts as ever. And I have heard the same 
of another whose parochial sermons, hailed as a masterpiece on their first ap- 
pearance, have just burst forth into a second spring. People say that the ser- 
mons which ci-devant Anglican clergymen of note preached formerly, read 80 
much more natural than any they have since delivered from Roman Catholic 
pulpits. They argued impartially then, as men whose sole desire it was’ both 
to get at the truth, and uphold it at any cost: they never feared looking facts 
in the face, and were as little given to exaggerate those that made for them, 
as to keep out of sight, or evade by subterfuge, those which they could neither 
excuse nor explain, They were never tired of confessing their own sins or 
shortcomings. In a word, their tone was frank, honest, and manly, Now 
they may preach with the same energy, but it is as though they preached under 
constraint or dictation. Hither they are high-flown pit exaggerated ; or else 
punctilious and reserved ; weighing each word as if they were repeating a 
task ; always artificial, never themselves: as if committed to a thesis, which 
they must defend at all risks, and to which all facts must be accommodated, 

or else denied,” —‘ The Church’s Creed or the Crown’s Creed ?’ p. 47. 
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indisputably the higher life as it is 
among Roman Catholics—would 
swallow up the moving, guiding spi- 
rits of these oases. And who: that 
has ever witnessed such households 
as Mr. Ffoulkes describes, and we 
believe his no unusual experience, 
can contemplate, even in fancy, their 
suppression (to borrow a word from 
the other side), as other than a fatal 
injury to the national character— 
an irreparable loss. 

Romanists tell us summarily that 
the question of monasticism is one 
on which the world—that is, ques- 
tioners and doubters—are incap- 
able of forming an opinion. They 
assert it to be something utterly 
beyond our powers to judge: 
outsiders have nothing to do’ but 
to admire: it is monstrous, nay, 
ludicrous, presumption to 0 
more. Buteif we know nothing 
about it, why should we admire 
it? We may admire and even 
reverence the devotion and self- 
sacrifice of the individual, and yet 
doubt the system which, as it 
seems to us, practises upon these 
high qualities and misdirects their 
exercise. Mere asceticism is not 
confined to Christianity; are we to 


reverence every form of it? Is the 
fact of a person inflicting upon him- 
self pains and sacrifices which are 
beyond our ‘strength, to set him be- 
yond our criticism? Is an_ act, 
trifling, puerile, or ignoble in itself, 
lifted out of this category because 
it passes in a religious house? . They 
pronounce it to be so. And here we 
are atissue, Is it elevating to be en- 
gaged in the pursuits, inquiries, and 
mutual relations revealed to us in 
this trial, merely because the scene 
lies inthe cloister? Are degrada- 
tions not degradations, and in- 
sults fit religious discipline, merely 
through change of place? Are we 
to respect women the more for miss- 
ing their inherent attractiveness, 
and to see something sublime in 
rags on the nun which outrage us 
in the vagrant ? We think not ; and 
it is because in our day there is a 
recurrence.in many minds to the old 
monastic ideal, that we have thought 
it desirable to point out the real in- 
terior life of a convent, even where 
its immates are active and conscien-’ 
tious in the fulfilment of the vo 

to obey which they have renounce 
family, society, and——as they ‘are 
taught to think—the world. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 


BY AN OLD TORY. 


Tur kingdom of heaven (on the 
‘ Duily Telegraph’ pattern) has now, 
we may assume, been finally and 
conclusively. established. among us, 
The democracy have at last. ob- 
tained the prize for which for 
twenty years they, or their leaders, 
have clamoured, ‘‘ Count of heads,” 
as Mr, Carlyle calls it, “ has now. be- 
come the Divine Court of Appeal 
on every question and interest of 
mankind.” Mr. Gladstone is obvi- 
ously ready to swallow the ballot- 
box when required ; so that at next 
election the incorruptible _house- 


holder will probably enjoy the ad- 

vantage of voting im the dark, and 

be enabled to exercise the franchise 

without risk of detection or. any 

awkward yscony 4 of _ responsibility, 
te) 


Nor can I see how, upon existing 
principles of policy, the boon cun 
be denied to him. The e'ective 
franchise used to be considered a 
public trust, for the due. discharge 
of which every patriot citizen had 
to answer to his country ; but if it 
be a right to which all are entitled 
(as we are now told), I cannot 
understand why the elector should 
not use it in the way most conven- 
ient—not to say most profitable— 
to himself and those whom Provi- 
dence calls upon him to maintain. 
This being so, the kingdom of 
heaven being among us (or close at 
hand), it is of course malevolent to 
point out, as has been done, that 
‘most certain it is an immense 
body of laws upon these new in- 
dustrial, commercial, railway, &c., 
phenomena of ours are pressingly 
wanted; and none of mortals knows 
where to get them. Save a solitary 
political Quixote or Jeremiah, how- 
ever, no one ventures to deny that 
we are eminently fit to govern 
ourselves; and consequently the 


“count - of- heads.” principle «hag 
been in England . and otland 
adopted with acclamation, and with 
the blessed results for which. we 
are— waiting. 

It may be assumed, therefore, 
that in England and Scotland at 
least we are now prepared to man- 
age our own affairs. But though 
Catholic emancipation, Pariiamen- 
tary reform, and the rest of it, may 
be good for us, it does not neces- 
sarily follow (a lying proverb to the 
contrary) that what is sauce for 
the gander is also sayce™ for the 
other bird. Our. statesmen . are 
quite aware that India, for instance, 
cannot be governed exactly on. the 
same plan that we try at home; 
but India is a long way off, and h- 
beral political philosophy is ve’ 
much a matter. of geography. 4 
country that is divided from. us,by 
a narrow channel only, is entitled in 
point of principle to the religious 
equality and the household fran- 
chise which we ourselves enjoy, 
Yet, notwithstanding the geogra- 
phical argument—the question will 
recur—Ireland and the Irish—are 
they ripe for self-government? Mr, 
Bright of course will answer that 
all men are, or ought to be, “ free” 
to govern themselves; but since 
we got our Reform Bill this sort 
of twaddle is somehow getting outof © 
date. ‘Ask yourselves,” as Mr. 
Carlyle somewhere advises the 
reader—“ ask yourselves about ‘li- 
berty,’ for example; what do you 
really mean by it, what in any just 
and rational soul is that divine 
quality of liberty? That a good 
man be ‘free,’ as we call it—be 
permitted to mnfold himself in 
works of goodness and nobleness— 
is surely a blessing to him, immense 
and indispensable—to him and to 
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those about him. But that a bad 
(or foolish) man be ‘free’—permit- 
ted to unfold himself in Ais par- 
ticular way—is contrariwise the 
fataliest curse you could imflicé 
on him; curse, and nothing else 
to him and all his neighbours. Him, 
the very heavens call upon you to 
ersuade, to urge, indifce, compel, 
into something of well-doimg; - if 
you absolutely cannot, if he will 
continue in ill-doing,. then for him 
(I can assure you, though you will 
be shocked to hear it) the one 
‘blessing’ left is the speediest 
lows you can lead him to.” 

And the Irish by nature, ‘observe, 
are not a people averse to being go- 
verned—they have, on the contrary, 
like the Celtic race in general, a de- 
cided tendency to imperialism, as 
opposed to what are called “ free in- 
stitutions.”” Moreover, when proper- 
ly looked after, the Irishman. is cap- 


’ able of arriving at and maintaining 


ahigh state of discipline—some of 
the best soldiers, the fighting work- 
ing soldiers, that the world has 
seen, have been and are Irishmen. 
They beat us at Fontenoy. Since 
then they have helped us to win 
India and Canada, and to. make our 
prowess known in every. corner of 
the habitable world. The Irish 
can be drilled with great advantage 
to themselves and others, and they 
know this instinctively; for even 
the descendants of Brian Boru like 
to be led, and are always on the 
outlook four a king or leader to 
whom they can testi!y their loyalty. 

The true question, as it. seems to 
me, for Englishmen and Scotchmen 
to consider at the present moment 
is; Are these Roman Catholic Irish 
peasants, who constitute  three- 
fourths or four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of. Ireland, capable of govern- 
ing themselves in an advantageous 
manner—advantageous to Ireland 
itself, and advantageous to the em- 
pire. with which Ireland has been 
united? This is the central ques- 
tion—all others are collateral and 
subordinate. 


There are two kinds of govern- 
ment possible for Ireland — self- 
government, and government as a 
dependency. A dependency, again, 
may be governed in one of two 
ways—upon military, or upon penal 
principles. . The military govern- 
ment of a dependency may be de- 
fined to be the just and righteous 
exercise of coercive power to secure 
obedience to certain simple laws of 
natural wellbeing. The penal gov- 
ernment of a dependency is the 
unw.se and unrighteous exercise of 
the same power. We are now try- 
ing, have been trying for the past 
forty years or thereby, the plan of 
popular or self-government; before 
that period we had tried, with in- 
different success, both kinds of the 
other, 

From the Anglo-Norman con- 
quest to the conquest by Cromwell 
—nay, even to the conquest by Wil- 
liam of Orange—the English con- 
querors cannot be said to have held 
securely, and continuously more 
than the ground on’ which they 
stood, The “ pale” sometimes em- 
braced several counties, sometimes 
less than one county ; but for many 
hundred years the history of Ire- 
land is the history of a half-subdued 
dependency in chronic rebellion. 
The consequence was, that at. the 
period of the Revolution the Irish 
were, as regards the science of gov- 
ernment, in a lower state of civili- 
sation than any other nation in 
Europe, except perhaps Russia, 
The progress of native civilisation 
had been arrested by the long war 
with the Anglo-Norman. colonists ; 
and on the other hand, as the con- 
quered had never amalgamated 


-with the conquering race, the Nor- 


man ideas. of polity, of government, 
of legislation, had failed. to take 
root or spread among the Irish, 
William IIl., like Cromwell, 
thoroughly. subdued the Catho- 
lic and Celtic population, and 
from that time to the present: the 
supremacy of England has never 
been seriously threatened. The 
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Whig penal code ‘contained some 
nefarious provisions (which were 
not repealed until first Lord North, 
and then Mr. Pitt, came into power) : 
it ‘was in many respects a ‘cruel, 
vindictive, passionate code; but 
still it accomplished the object 
which it proposed to gccomplish— 
the subjection, if not the pacifica- 
tion, of Ireland; and after the brief 
frenzy of 1798 (under a succession 
of eminent Tory Ministers), it was, 
upon the whole, justly and fairly 
administered. It was founded upon 
the assumption that the Celts and 
Catholics of Ireland were a people 
incapable of governing themselves, 
and it gave’ a virtual monopoly of 
power to the Protestant and Saxon 
population. There is not much 
room, of course, in such a govern- 
ment—which is really a quasi-mili- 
tary, quasi-civil occupation—for the 
application of what are ‘called “li- 
beral” principles. The people’s 
will is not the test of what is right 
—it is assumed that the. people 
have no will, or a will, at least, 
that is adverse to their true pros- 
perity ; they are not permitted to 
govern themselves—it is assumed 
that they are incapable of doing so 
advantageously. Modern philoso- 
phical dogmatists’ consider that a 
government of this kind cannot be 
defended; yet it is the government 
which, without much ‘serious: ob- 
jection, we still administer in seve- 
ral of our dependencies. It is quite 
clear’ that if popular government 
were established in India, or among 
the’ Australian aborigines, anarchy, 
confusion, general combustion, would 
be the ‘results, 

It is impossible ‘to look back 


upon the long anarchy which we - 


call Trish history, without feeling 
that a strong and just’ government 
was urgently needed— was the 
remédy most urgently’ needed, 
Had the country been thoroughly 
subdued when the Normans ‘first 


sailed’ ‘across ‘the Irish Channel, . 


Self-Government in Treland. 


(May, 
’ 
there can be little doubt’ that’ 
happy and peaceful career would 
have been opened to her sons?’ Mr 
M‘Lennan, in ‘his skilful réviéwof 
Trish history, remarks that the Nor: 
man conquest of Ireland was les 
complete than the conquest of ‘Eng 
land, because the Irish were ‘a more’ 
barbarous race :—* 

‘*Had the Irish been politically 
united, they must have conquered and’ 
expelled the invaders, or been them- 
selves, after a death-struggle, finally’ 
and quickly vanquished. A monarchy 
resembles an animal of high organisa- 
tion. As this may be slain by a singh 
stroke, so that may be overthrown 
a single victory. The battle of Hast- 
ings gave the supremacy in England to 
the Normans, A confederation of 
tribes and clans resembles a creature of 
low organization, which, being cut in 
pieces, is rather multiplied than de- 
stroyed. When the life-centres aré 
numerous and independent, there can 
be no killing except through the des 
struction of the parts. England went 
down at a blow. Scotland, full of 
great and independent tribes, again 
and again repelled, or rather survived, 
the efforts to conquer it, Every great 
house was'a centre of the popular _re- 
sistance, Defeated at one point, the 
people rallied at another. And the 
process of destruction in detail was too 
costly and tedious to be persisted in” 

This is ingenious, and to some 
extent true; but the real explana- 
tion, I suspect, is that until the 
reign of Elizabeth England’ never 
seriously set herself to the work of 
conquest. The blows dealt at Ire- 
land were dealt with the left hand? 
Thus it appeared that a just strong 
government, maintained upon defi- 
nite principles for any considerable 
period, was a government practi- 
cally unknown in Ireland. ' Fits of 
languor and depression were fol- 
lowed by fits of panic and cruelty. 
Yet it is clear that the brief inter- 
vals of repose and prosperity which 
the unhappy island enjoyed occur- 
red when the Irish executive was 
administered by a powerful, harsh, 





* Memoir of Thomas Drummond, 


by J. F. M‘Lennan, chapter xiii. 
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but rigorously just ruler. The 
names of Sir Edward Poynings, of 
Stratford, and of Cromwell are bye- 
words of infamy among the Irish pa- 
triots. Yet during the admiistra- 
tions of Poynings a mass of useful 
practical legislation was put in 
force; of Strafford’s ‘government 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has said: “He 
repressed the licence of the soldiery ; 
he restored the finances’: ‘the re- 
sources of the country rose buoyant- 
ly beneath his master-hand; the 
value of land wes increased; ship- 
ping multiplied;” of the iron rule 
of Cromwell the same writer has re- 
marked: “Under the Protectorate 
the peace of complete submission 
ruled in Ireland; and there can be 
little doubt that, had the Protec- 
tor’s' life or the duration of his 
dynasty been prolonged, the union 
of the two countries would have 
been complete.” Mr. Goldwin 
Smith (whose brilliant sketch is ‘a 
valuable contribution to Irish_his- 
tory) is a very advanced Radical, 
yet he has the courage and manii- 
ness to admit that a popular sys- 
tem of government would have 
been worse than useless in Ireland. 
“To many of the Irish constitu- 
encies,” he observes, alluding to an 
early extension of the suffrage, 
“the elective franchise must have 
been a boon about as ‘welcome and 
appropriate as it would have been 
to a tribe of Red Indians, An 
honest, able, and humane _lord- 
deputy, with full powers, would 
probably have done more at that 
momént than the largest measure 
of Parliamentary liberty for the 
pacification and: civilisation of the 
country.” This is the conclusion 
at which the philosophical historian 
arrives; the conclusion arrived at 
by the practical land-agent of the 
present day, who has’ resided all 
his life among the Irish peasantry, 
is the same. Ireland; Mr. Trench 
assures us, in the preface’ to his 
‘ Realities of Irish Life,’ is ‘not alto- 
gether unmanageable. ‘“‘ Those who 
earnestly desire to. improve. her 
condition will doubtless meet with 
VOL. CV.—NO. DOXLIII. 
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many disappointments, many acts 
of appareot and some of real in- 
gratitude; But Justice, fully and 
Jirmly administered, ‘is alWays ap- 
preciated in the end. I admit that 
it will require much firmness and 
discretion to carry justice to its 
legitimate conclusions, torn as Ire- 
land is ‘by contending parties; but 
if this be truly done, I have never 
yet known it to fail.” Firmness, 
veracity, strict’ and stable justice, 
are the qualities which secure obe- 
dience in Ireland; and if, instead 
of '“‘atarchic | Parliaments ‘and 
Ponty newspapers,” we could give 
er a just lord-deputy, “with full 
powers,” and some natural turn for 
the governing work, we might look 
forward with hope to the future— 
might, even in this year of grace 
1869, refuse to despair of the Re- 
public, 

I am well aware that th's view 
is understood to be unpopular in 
this country at this time. For forty 
years—ever since the agitation of 
O'Connell culminated in the capit- 
ulation of “the Duke” and Catholic 
emancipation—we have acted upon 
the maxim that Ireland has a Will 
of its own, to which, in legislation, 
we are bound to bow. We have 
said—we are every day saying more 
plainly—that whatever these Irish 
Catholic Celts hold to be good for 
them ought to be given to them, 
and that English statesmen have no 
right to exercise even a discretion- 
ary power in giving or withhold- 
ing those good things. I believe, 
on my conscience, that this is a 
ruinous policy; and I believe, more- 
over, that one-half of the Whig 
party—not to speak of the Tories 
—are convinced in their secret 
souls that it is ruinous. 

. It may be urged, indeed, that al- 
though the Irish Celts have in past. 
times been incapable of governing 
themselyes, they are now able to 
do so, and may at all events be al-. 
lowed to make the experiment. 
The people, for instance—thanks to 
Lord Derby—are now better edu- 
cated than they used to "% But. 
or 
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education is, after all, only the pre- 
liminary step. The Irish have al- 
ways been a keen, quick - witted, 
lively, witty, eloquent people. No 
amount of education can readily 
improve them in these respects— 
can make them livelier or quicker- 
witted. But as regards those qual- 
ities of character on which the se- 
curity of the commonwealth must 
rest—firmness, judgment, and per- 
severance, industry, regard for the 
rights of property, reverence for 
law —how far have the national 
schools succeeded in implanting 
these qualities in a race which be- 
fore their institution had constanily 
proved itself to be reckless, impro- 
vident, lawless? _ “ Talent of speak- 
ing grows daily commoner among 
one’s neighbours; amounts already 
to a weariness and a nuisance, 80 
barren is it of great benefit, and 
liable to be of great hurt; but the 
talent of right conduct, of wise and 
useful behaviour, seems to grow 
rarer every day, and is nowhere 
taught in the streets and thorough- 
fares any more. Right schools were 
never: more desirable than now,” 
Yes; “right schools” are what the 
Irish need—schools which teach 
something other and better than 
mere fluency in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—-schools which teach 
order, moderation, common - sense 
—schools which enforce the all- 
important lesson that you can't 
break any of the Ten Command- 
ments without suffering for the 
breach at some time and in some 
way—schools where the strong 
moral qualities which maintain per- 
sonal right, liberty, and justice are 
the attainments chiefly insisted in. 
These, however, are precisely the 
schools which, in Ireland. and else- 
where, we have been industriously 
abolishing for the past forty years! 
The latest development of the 
Treland-for-the-Irish-people __ policy 
is the destruction of the Protestant 
“Church, and the confiscation of its 
revenues. I shall have something 
more to say on this topic—be it 
only noted here that this, like much 
else, is the inevitable outcome of 
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“popular government” in Ireland 
Protestantism cannot be maintained 
in a Catholic province if the queg. 
tion of its maintenance is to be re- 
ferred to the Catholic population, 
Whenever you come in Ireland to 
the “ count-of-heads” principle, the 
Irish Church must go, This is the 
issue which the policy of 1827-93 
clearly involved, and it is only. fair 
to the Whigs of that day to say 
that the Appropriation Clause. was 
a perfectly logical piece of legisla- 
tion. At that time, fortunately, the 
Protestant instinct of the country 
was stronger than its logic, and the 
settlement of the question was 
postponed—sine die. Since. these 
years the Catholic interest has been 
gathering strength, and. the Radical 
leaders (urged on by the disorgani- 
sation of their party, and seeing 
that otherwise their occupation was 
gone) have again lifted the weapon 
which thirty years ago they had 
been forced to drop. 

The incapacity of the Irish to 
govern themselves may be’ traced 
to many causes-—national, social, 
religious; but the popular exple- 
nation, that the disorganisation of 
Irish life is to be attributed to 
English misgovernment, has al- 
ways seemed to me to be inaée- 
quate, There has been misgovern- 
ment on our part, it is true; but 
the “ misgovernment”’ of Ireland jis 
real political wisdom when com- 
pared with the misgovernment from 
which many European races, who 
are now high in the scale of civi- 
lisation, have suffered. Had the 
Scotch people, .for instance—had 
any people, with a true organising 
faculty—been forced to work out 
their national history under similar 
conditions, would they have failed 
as completely as the Irish have 
done? There must. be some deeply- 
seated organic defect in the cbar- 
acter of a nation which misfortune 
has been unable to tutor, and which 
has learned none of the lessons of 
adversity. For as Herrick says— 


‘*A wise man every way lies square,— 
And like a surly oak with storms perplexed, 
Grows still the stronger strongly yext.” 
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It would be impossible in a single 
sper to attempt to sound philoso- 
phically the causes whieh have_pre- 
yented the Irish from rising out of 
a very rudimentary stage of politi- 
cal life; but there are one or two 
which lie- on the surface, and cannot 
be ignored. One class is personal 
to the people themselves; another 
affects the relations of Jreland 
to the Empire. Among the 
first. class may be included the 
determining influence of race. 
The Irish are a pure breed of 
Celts, and the Celt has never 
shown any true aptitude for the 
arts of government. Even the 
French Celt, who had the advan- 
tage of being subdued by the Ro- 
mans, and who for many centuries 
lived side by side with that strong, 
scientific, legislative people, has 
manifested throughout his whole 
history an exceptional incapacity 
for maintaining free institutions. 
Mr. Froude, in an address lighted 
by genius and sparkling with epi- 
gram, told the St. Andrews stu- 
dents the other day that they came 
of a fine race, and inherited a great 
history. Had Scotland, however, 
remained exclusively Celtic, it may 
be doubted how far that history 
would have been written. The 
real governing power in Scotland 
has always been lodged in the Low- 
land races, and the true Scotch 
Celt, such as are still met with on 
the western lakes, was as impro- 
vident, as unsystematic, as indo- 
lent, as disorderly, in short, as any 
race could well be. In Scotland 
this purely Celtic population is now 
a mere handful, whereas in Ireland 
it comprises four-fifths of the nation. 
The Celtic race in Ireland, more- 
over, laboured under one special dis- 
advantage, at which I have alread 
glanced. Up to the seventeent 
century, unlike most of the modern 
nations, it had never been thorough- 
ly subdued by a superior and more 
matured civilization. The conse- 
quence was that, until the reign 
of James I., the native laws and 
customs—the Brehon Law—had 
not been, even technically, abolish- 
ed; and to this very day the prin- 
ciples on which a barbaric code 


was framed are dear to the people. 
These laws and customs were of the 
most unscientific and primitive de- 
scription. It was said of ‘the ex- 
actions known as Coyne and Livery 
that, though they were invented in 
Hell, they could not have been 
practised there, or they would have 
overturned the kingdom of Beelze- 
bub. The whole system, however, 
was radically anarchic, as is obvi- 
ous from Mr. M‘Lennan’s concise 
account :— 


‘* The law of succession was a power- 
ful obstacle to political progress. The 
septs had always a chief, and a tainst, 
who was to be the chief’s successor. 
When a chief died, the tainst became 
chief, and. a new tainst was elected. 
Any male of full age, belonging to the 
leading family group, was eligible for 
the office. The brother of the chief, 
or the male next to him in age of the 
same family, was usually chosen ; but 
frequently the appointment was the 
occasion of a contest, in which success 
lay with the most cunning and high- 
handed. These contests frequently led 
to feuds, and divided the septs into 
hostile factions. The law which gave 
the septmen the power of election was 
tainstry. The same law regulated the 
succession to the headship in all the 
groups, and even to the kingship, It 
is needless to say that it favoured social 
disintegration. It divided the, septs ; 
it divided the tribe ; and it rent the 
kingdom, The law of property, on the 
other hand, was a powerful obstacle to 
industry, and, in particular, to agricul- 
tural improvement. The septs were 
the only land-owners; the sept-lands 
were enjoyed adécording to the law of 
gravel-kind, ‘which rendered all the 
land-tenures uncertain. By this law 
the common was divisible among the 
family groups on the principle of rela- 
tive equality; practically the stronger 
got the larger shares, When. death 
threw lands vacant, the chief,as trustee 
for the sept, assumed the whole lands 
and redivided them—a partition called 
a gravel. Had the arts of agriculture 
been known, they could not have been 
exercised to any great extent under a 
system which, constantly changing the 
occupancy of lands, rendered it uncer- 
tain whether the Iabourer would enjoy 
the fruits of his labour. The conse- 
quencewas that the people were mainly 
shepherds or herdsmen.” 
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These were the laws of the golden 
age. for whose return the Celtic 
patriots sigh | 

Its iréligion, also; has been the 
source of fruitful miseries to Ire- 
land. An imaginative people are 
naturally superstitious, and super- 
stition is a weapon which the 
-Ghurch of Rome has not. hesitated 
to, wield. The Irish ‘priesthood— 
sprung from the people, and ever 
ready to engage keenly in secular 
conflicts—has been at onee peasant 
and demagogic. The rural popu- 
Jation,. in, consequence, have been 
virtually compelled to adopt the 
political — of their spiritual 
guides. he spectacle which the 
last election witnessed—flocks of 
voters driven like sheep to the 
polling-booths by their priests— 
has been for years a familiar spec- 
tacle in the Roman Catholic coun- 
ties of Treland.* The murderous 
agrarianism, indeed, for which Ire- 
land is, notorious, appears to show 
that the religious zeal of the nation 
has; had. little effect om) its moral 
life.. A people whose conception 
of. the majesty of justice is repre- 
sented by a blunderbuss, or a fowl- 
ing~piece,: behind a hedge, can 
hardly be expected to govern them- 
selves advantageously. 

But, moreover, no man who has 
studied the Irish question can fail 
to perceive that on two questions, 
jf not on more, the majority of the 
Trish people are in fayour of a 
policy which England cannot and 
will not tolerate... The day will 
come when one or, other—England 
or Ireland—must give way. See 
ly it is cruel to deceive the Irish 
as we are how doing. We profess 


to hold that Treland is for the Ii 
and that the Irish are thé beg 
judges of what is good for them, 

ut whenever they come forwar 
and say-(as a vast majority of the 
would say), “We want the’ reps 
of the Union, we want the’ tj 
which was unjustly — confiscatad 
three hundred years ago tobe fé- 
stored to us,” there cah be°'tio 
doubt how England will ' : 
“These are matters,” she’ will’ ‘a 
swer, “about which you know'no- 
thing. Union is an imperial néces- 
sity; and were the land’ vi 
taken away from its present owners, 
the security of property, on which 
credit rests, would be everywhete 
shaken. In making such demands 
you manifest simply an unreasop- 
able hatred of the Saxon, and “an 
ignoranee of the most simple laws 
of natural order, calculated to’ ‘ex- 
cite the surprise and indignation 
of civilised mankind.” And,” of 
course, if the unlucky Irish, : be- 
lieving what our Liberal statesmen 
are now telling them, should resent 
in a practical manner this cruel 
inconsistency, England will be 
hugely indignant, and will not 
hesitate to resort to an arbitrament 
stronger than logic--short, sharp, 
and decisive. 

There are two passages in Mr. 
Trench’s most interesting volume 
which show that, both on the prac- 
tical and theoretical sides, the 
views of the existing Irish peasan- 
try, like those of their ancestors, 
are fundamentally anarchical. | The 
first describes the notions regarding 
the cultivation of the soil which 
are prevalent in Kerry :— 

“Tt may be asked what was. the 





* Mr. Trench speaks very strongly of the enormous mischief caused by 4 


contested election in the Roman Catholic counties of Ireland :—‘‘ That most 
odious of all odious calamities in Ireland, a contested county election. I 
know of nothing more detrimental to the peace and prosperity of a district, 
than an election for members of Parliament, conducted as such elections gener- 
ally are in Ireland. The worst passions of the people are aroused to their 
utmost pitch on both sides, and sectarian animosity and virulence seem, demon- 
like. to possess the whole community. This is not the place to enter upon'a dis- 
cussion as to how all this might be ayoided. It is enough to say that it prevails 
to such a degree as to embitter society on each occasion of its recurrence, so that 
we have scarcely had time to recover from the angry feelings of one election be- 
fore another springs into its place.” 
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cause of all this misery, and all this 
after-cost upon the estate of a kind- 
hearted and generous nobleman? I 
answer at once, the pernicious system of 
subdivision and subletting of land., No 
one who has not tried it can conceive 
the difficulty in which an Irish land- 
lord or agent is placed with regard to 
this ‘matter. I can truly say is pre- 
vention hae been the great difficulty of 
my lifeas aland-agent. The collection 
of:rent is almost always easy on 'a@ well- 
managed estate ; but the prevention of 
subdivision is almost always difficult: 
The desire to subdivide is by. no means 
confined.to the larger tenants, nor even 
to those who hold land to the moderate 
value of £30, or £20, or even £10 per 
annum ; but tenants possessed of hold- 
ings valued at only £1 or £2 per an- 
num frequently endeavour, openly or 
by stealth, to subdivide these little 
plots of land, and erect huts or sheds 
upon them for their young people to 
marry and settle in, utterly regardless 
of the certain poverty which must ne- 
cessarily await them where there are 
no other means of support. And yet 
if any landlord or agent is determined 
to resist this system, and to evict those 
who, in spite of all remonstrances and 
entreaties, persist in this pernicious 
course—though the plot of land be 
scarcely sufficient to feed a goat, and 
the hut be of the most degraded class 
—he is attacked with a virulence and 
bitterness of hostility which none who 
do not live in Ireland can imagine; 
sometimes by the local press, some- 
times by local agitators, both lay and 
clerical, who hold him up to public 
odium and indignation as an extermi- 
nator, and sometimes (though not in 
Kerry) by the blunderbuss or bludgeon 
of the assassin; so that really it re- 
quires no little moral as well as physi- 
cal courage to face the storm which is 
certain to be raised against him !” 


In the following conversation be- 
tween two Ribbonmen the real sen- 
timents of the peasantry upon the 
tight to the land question are very 


vividly set forth :— 
o 


** ¢ A curse upon the land laws,’ cried 
the president, ‘ and all concerned in 
them. It’s the landitedf we want, and 
not all this bother about,the laws. The 
laws is not so bad in the main, barrin’ 
they make us pay rent at all. What 
good would altering the laws do us ? 
sure we have tenant right and fair play 
enough, for that matter, for Trench 


never. puts any one off the land that’s 
able to pay his rent, aud stand his 
ground on it, But why would we pay 
rent at al? That's the question, say I, 
Isn’t the land our own, and wasn’t it 
our ancestors’ before us, until these 
bloody English came and took it. all 
away from us? My curse upon them 
for it—but we will tear it back out of 
their heart’s blood yet.’ 

“**Tn troth, then, ye’ll have tough 
work of it before ye do,’ rejoined an- 
other. ‘Them Saxons’ is a terrible 


strong lot to deal with.' They beat 
down ould Ireland before, and I doutit 
but they’ll hold on the land still, and 
beat her down again, rise when ye 


may. 

** © None of yourcroakin’, cried the 
president. ‘Sure it’s not more than 
three hundred years since they took it 
all from us, and many a country has 
risen and held its own again ra 
longer slavery than that. - I say, THE 
LAND we must have, and cursed be the 
hand and withered the arm that will 
not strike a blow to gain it!’ 

*¢ “Some say it’s the Church that’s 
erushing us,’ suggested one of. the 
party who had not spoken before. 

‘* ‘Damn the Church, and you along 
with it!’ cried the president, in a 

assion, ‘ What harm does the Church 

0 you or any one else ? The gentle- 
men that owns it are quiet dacent men, 
and often good to the poor. J¢’s the 
land, T say again, it’s the land, we want. 
The Saxon robbers took it from our 
forefathers, and I say again we'll 
wrench it out of their heart’s blood; 
and what better beginning could we 
have than to blow Trench to shivers 
off the walk ?’ 

‘“‘ ¢ Tre for ye,’ said another, ‘so 
far as that goes; but ye are wrong 
about the Church for all that. Sure 
isn’t it what they call the dominan’ 
Church, and what right has it to domi. 
nate over our own clargy, who are as 
good as them any day. Up wid our 
clatgy, and down with the dominan’ 
Church ! say f.' Besides,’ continued 
he, more softly, ‘maybe if we had 
once a hold of the Church lands, the 
landlords’ lands would be ’asier come 
at after.’ ” 


I believe that this passage reflects 
with substantial accuracy the opin- 
ions which are entertained in the 
central’ and southern districts or 
Ireland upon these matters. The 
existence of the Church excites 
little visible discontent, but the 
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peasantry are in grim earnest about 
the land. What, in these circum- 
stances, with a view to the pacifica- 
tion of the country, is the policy 
which we adopt? We destroy the 
Church, but we refuse to part with 
a single acre of soil! e Irish 
land question, indeed, is one on 
which capitulation,is simply im- 
possible; we must steadfastly and 
patiently live down an agitation 
which, if successful, would rend 
society in twain. Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Mill have tried to see their way 
to its solution; but their schemes 
are at once blindly revolutionary 
and wildly impracticable—confirm- 
ing the remark which Spenser makes, 
that “the very genius of the soil’ 
has in it something destructive of the 
understandings and characters of 
those who touch it. 

A policy like that on which we 
are embarked appears to me, as I 
have said, to be simply ruinous ; 
but it is a policy which in the 
mean time commands a majority 
of 118 votes in the House of Com- 
mons. Against this majority ar- 
gument and entreaty may beat in 
vain, It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that there is something more 
involved in the controversy than 
the existence of the Irish Church, 
and that is the safety of the English 
monarchy. I am sometimes dis- 
posed to think that the sooner the 
crisis is precipitated the better will 
it be for us all. Give our Liberal 
leaders and Liberal electors a taste of 
the utter anarchy that is in store 
for them, if their policy be carried 
out to its legitimate conclusions, and 
we may be able to stop before it is 
too late. 

At present the resistance which rea- 
sonable men can offer with reasonable 
prospects of success must be confined 
to one or two subordinate points. 
We must, in the first place, endea- 
vour to secure such terms as will 
keep Protestantism—the true nurse 
of liberty—alive in Ireland. The 
chapels and parsonages of the Pro- 
testant clergy will become here- 
after, in many districts, nothing 
better than missionary stations 
planted among a hostile population ; 


and missionary stations, it is clear 
on such terms cannot subsist upon 
voluntary contributions. I hayg 
ever been intoleraht of intolerance 
and I do not think I am animated 
by fanaticism when I say that. the 
destruction of Irish Protestantism 
would be a grave political . eyil, 
Modern liberal philosophy agsures 
us that the Papacy is on its lagt 
legs, and it points, in confirmati 
to the intellectual and physiol 
decrepitude of Rome. I recognize 
no force in the appeal. The Eternal 
City may, in the affecting words of 
Holy Writ, “sit solitary ;” but her 
obvious material weakness does, to 
many powerful and spiritual minds, 
invest her with a higher imaginative 
sanctity. ‘OQ Rome!” exclaimed 
Lacordaire, “I did not despise. thee, 
although I saw no kings prostraie 
at thy gates.’ We must try, if 
possible, in the second place, to 
prevent the Church from receiving 
a sectarian impress—must keep it 
as free and broad and liberal as 
the Church of England has ever 
been; and this can only be attained 
by insisting upon the retention of 
certain recognized doctrinal for- 
mulas, and by sanctioning certain 
more or less direct terms of com- 
munion between the new Church 
and the old. Sir John Cole- 
ridge sees the dangers _ likely 
to ensue in the direction of nar- 
row-mindedness and _ intolerance; 
but he assumes that it is impossible 
to guard against them. “ TI conf 
sir,” he observed, “that I viewe 
with some considerable apprehen- 
sion what effect this part of the 
measure before us might have on 
the general toleration and modera- 
tion of opinion in that Church, and 
I did wish—I will frankly say I do 
wish—that some security or provi- 
sion could be taken to maintain the 
standards of doctrine with all their 
(yong wise breadth and liberty.” 
do not think that the difficulties 
in the way of devising securities 
are insurmountable, and it is to be 
hoped that “the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment” (for even in the House of 
Commons there must be some left, 
one would fancy) may be able to 
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surmount them. Then, in the third 

Jace, we must deal with the pro- 

erty.of the Church in such a way 
that we shall not imperil the security 
of all property. If we take away 
the possessions of the Church, 
whether gifted to her by the piety 
of kings or by the munificence of 
private citizens, the time will come, 
and that speedily, when the prece- 
dent will be used to sanction a 
more @xtensive confiscation, in a 
direction that certain Whig peers, 
who have grown fat on the spoils 
of the religious houses, will not 
altogether relish, And, lastly, we 
must endeavour to effect such a 
settlement as will not utterly alien- 
ate and exasperate the loyal inhab- 
itants of Ireland. The importance 
of this consideration cannot be 
overestimated, 

In. the midst of the Catholic 
population, which from many 
causes— national, social, agrarian, 
and religious—regards our rule 
with blind disaffection and hatred, 
we have always hitherto retained 
certain allies on whose loyalty we 
could rely. These were what may 
be called the English camps in Ire- 
land. The Protestant landowners, 
the Ulster traders, the professional 
classes in the metropolis, the doc- 
tors of the university, the clergy of 
the Church, formed a minority, in- 
deed, in numbers; but a minority, 
as Mr. Goldwin Smith confesses, 
“which has shown itself through 
the whole course of Irish history 
almost a match for the majority 
in moral and physical power.” 
Butler commends the loyalty 
which . 

‘“*Ts still the same, 

Whether it win or lose the game ; 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shined upon ;” 
but, as human nature is at present 
constituted, a persistent policy of 
ingratitude and injustice must have 
a tendency, at least, to cool the 
goodwill of those against whom it 
is directed, While trying to con- 
ciliate the implacable Irish Celt, we 
have been gradually alienating the 
attachment of our Protestant kins- 
men; and if we utterly despoil 
their Church, as we now propose to 
do, we shall turn loyal regard into 


keen and dangerous animosity. The 
enmity of such men is not to be 
despised. The Protestant ascend- 
ancy in Ireland has hitherto meant 
the natural ascendancy of skill and 
energy and intelligence over indo- 
lence and superstition—the inevit- 
able ascendancy of stout, sensible, 
God-fearing men. These men, do 
what you may, must always be 
leaders in Ireland—the foremost 
and most formidable, whether as 
loyalists or as—rebels. 

There is a passage on this sub- 
ject in the remarkable speech de- 
livered at Glasgow by Lord Stanley 
which, coming from a statesman of 
his simple and undemonstrative 
character, should excite most serious 
reflection in every serious mind :— 


**T look at this as a matter of policy 
quite as much as I do at one involv- 
ing any theory of government. To 
alienate the whole body of the Irish 
Protestants from Great Britain is, in 
my mind, a serious matter. . (Cheers. ) 
Their influence—the legitimate influ- 
ence of energy, of intelligence, and of 
property—is out of all proportion to 
their mere numbers. (Cheers.) They 
are good friends, and they may be 
troublesome opponents ; and in Ireland 
—I must say it plainly—I don’t think 
that we are in a position in which we 
can afford to make enemies and lose 
friends, (Cheers.) The Act of Union 
has been productive of incalculable ad- 
vantage to both countries, but it was 
not at the time of its passing a popular 
measure, and I do not believe that up- 
on that point public opinion in Ireland 
has in any way changed. I wduld cer- 
tainly rather not say—I would rather 
not indicate—what in my belief the re- 
sult would be if a popular vote were 
taken upon it in that country. Now, 
that is rather an awkward state of 
things to deal with, and when I hear 
people say in perfect sincerity and 
faith that ‘you must deal with Tri 
matters in accordance with what you 
suppose to be the wishes of the majori- 
ty of the Irish population ’—separating 
them thereby as a community from 
England and Scotland—I am apt to ask 
myself whether these well-intentioned 
persons tas hore or mean what they 
are saying ; because if they don’t, they 
may find themselves unpleasantly sur- 
prised by being taken at their word, 
and by being requested in future, 
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on their own principle, to vote for the 
repeal of the Union. (Cheers.) Well, 
the inference I draw from thats, that 
we ought to take great, care lest, with- 
out fully satisfying the Catholics, we 
succeed in alienating the Protestants. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) I defer, as 
every man must, to what is virtually a 
national decision ; for it is idle to con- 
ceal from ourselves that the real deci- 
sion on the principle involved in this 
measure was taken, not in the vote of 
the other night, but on the hustings in 
November last, and I would earnestly 
entreat all those who, whether they 
agree with me upon the general ques- 
tion or not, do not think that the dan- 
ger I have indicated is purely imagin- 
ary,—(Hear, hear.) . I would entreat 
them to make whatever change may 
be impending at least as easy as may 
be to those who in any case must to 
some extent be losers by it. (Cheers. ) 
Then, again, it is said, ‘Oh, never 
mind the minority ; you can do without 
them ; you have conciliated and satis- 
fied the Catholic masses.’ Well, I wish 
I could think that that was altogether 
the case, I do not see how, on a very 
large class of questions, of which the 
question of education will serve as a 
single type, you are to get the House 
of Commons, which is mainly Liberal 
and Protestant, to work in very cor- 
dial harmony with the Catholic hie- 
rarchy, influencing and guiding with 
immense power an enthusiastic nation, 
and certainly not disposed to be always 
moderate in its pretensions or in its 
claims, (Cheers.) There is upon ques- 
tions of that kind an inevitable antag- 
onism, and though statesmanship may 
do something to remove it, it is a dif- 
ficulty which, whether you like it or 
not, youewill have to face, But that 
is not all. You have got in Ireland 
what is called the land question. Now, 
as long as that was only a question, as it 
began by being, of payment of compen- 
sation to tenants for unexhausted im- 
provements on their holdings, the claim 
was reasonable, and the matter lay 
within a comparatively small compass. 
Both parties, with only some differ- 
ences of detail, were willing to deal 
with it, and it appeared as if it might 
be easily settled. But now the Celtic 
national party, by some process of rea- 
soning which I confess I cannot exact- 
ly follow, have made the discovery that 
if one man occupies and works on an- 
other man’s land, he acquires, by the 
fact of such occupation, and without 
any contract or engagement, a moral 
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right to the possession of that land. it. 
self—(laughter)—subject only to some 
fixed and perpetual payment to the 
owner. Now, that seems to me y 

much as if one were to say that a 
lodger in a house in Glasgow, or any. 
where else, if he‘had occupied the same 
lodging for a certain number of ‘years 
thereby acquired a right for himself 
and his children to be irremovaple, and 
never pay more for his lodging than’, 
nominal sum. (Laughter.) It isasif, 
working man who had been eiployed 
in any business for a certajn number 
of years acquired, by the fact of such 
continual employment, a legal right 
not to be dismissed without his own 
consent, (Laughter.) Or, if you want 
a third analogy, which is perhaps still 
closer, it is as if a capitalist who had 
lent out his money in small sums were 
to be told one day by the Legislature 
that so long as he received punctual 
payment of interest on his loans, it 
was what any reasonable man ought to 
be content with, and he ought to give 
up the idea of claiming or recovering 
the capital itself, even if he wanted it, 
(Laughter.) Now, gentlemen, a claim 
of that kind is one which I apprehend 
no British Parliament will ever he 
found ready to admit. (Cheers.). It 
is really one for which there is no 
shadow of legal or moral justification, 
(Cheers.) It is a claim that must be 
resisted, and I do the Liberal Govern- 
ment and the body of the Libéral party 
this justice, that I believe they will te- 
sist it—(cheers)—but absurd asit seems 
to us, it is aclaim which has taken deep 
hold on the Celtic mind, because it 
holds-out the hope of getting rid of the 
foreigner—that is, of the English pro- 
prietor—and of leaving the soil entire- 
ly in the hands of the: native peasant, 
I do not wish to go into that subject 
farther; but I must say, in sight of all 
these rocks ahead—nationality, land, 
and education—and I might name 
others, with the conviction on my mind 
that the work of conciliation in Ireland, 
so far from being successfully carried 
out to an effectual purpose, is at, pre- 
sent only beginning—all these things, 
I say, would induce me to urge on every 
one whom my voice could reach, the 
inexpediency of alienating from you 
those upon whom, whatever their fail- 
ings may have been, England has al- 
ways been able to rely—(cheers)—and 
who, if you turn them into opponents, 
will carry into their opposition: that 
spirit of perseverance and of determina- 
tion which they have shown in all the 
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active pursuits of life, and which, in 
my belief, they owe a good deal to 
their Scotch descent. (Loud cheers.) ” 

The more sagacious journals of 
the Liberal party. indeed —‘ The 
Spectator,’ which represents its men 
fa ideas; ‘The Times,’ which re- 
presents its men of money—aré be- 
ginning to perceive that, under the 

idance of Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Etadstone, Parliament, on this Irish 
question, is rapidly drifting us into 
a false position. Both of these 
journals have in recent articles de- 
scribed the wild and exaggerated 
hopes which the Fenian proclivities 
of the Government are stirring in 
the breasts of the Irish peasantry, 
and in a very serious tone they re- 
quire the Premier to define with 
precision the provisions of the land 
measures which he is prepared to 
introduce. But the Government, 
not unnaturally, refuses to respond, 
knowing well that “a declaration 
of intention,” in politics as in love, 
is often attended with disagreeable 
consequences. If it place itself on 
the side of property and order, it 
will excite the enmity of the Irish 
Celts; if it place itself on the side 
of confiscation, it will lose the sup- 
port of the English Whigs. Hence 
the deplorable and humiliating ex- 
hibition which was witnessed in the 
House of Lords the other night—an 
exhibition more damaging than a 
hundred adverse divisions could be 
—an exhibition which ‘The Times’ 
has thus strongly and justly charac- 
terised :— 

‘* Lord Granville received Lord Clan- 
ricarde’s Bill last night with his cus- 
tomary courtesy, but while bestowing 
his praise on the public zeal of its au- 
thor, and approving many of its provi- 
sions, he intimated the opinion of the 
Cabinet that the scheme of reforming 
the Irish Land Laws embodied in it 
was insufficient, without, however, de- 
claring how or where it was unsatisfac- 
tory. Lord Kimberley; at greater 
length, repeated Lord Granville’s de- 
clarations, The net result is that the 
Government have the credit of being 
about to produce next year, or the year 
after, something which will redress all 
the evils of Land Tenure in Ireland, 
although they have committed them- 
selves to nothing. . . We cannot 
conceal our conviction that this attitude 


of the Government upon the IrishLand 
Question is likely to produce—nay, is 
producing—very grave mischief. 

But as we have said, we have no desire 
to deal unreasonably with the Minis- 
try. Let them have the full benefit 
of the assumption—unfounded as we 
think it—that it would be impossible 
to pass an Irish Land Bill this session, 
and we shall still be constrained to re- 
peat that their attitude with reference 
to this question is producing great and 
growing mischief. . . ‘The Govern- 
ment must speak out. This is the 
least. they; can do. It is necessary 
to pronounce decisively. and with 
precision upon the policy the Gov- 
ernment.are prepared to pursue, We 
see in Westmeath and Tipperary the 
natural fruits of the ambiguous langu- 
age which has hitherto prevailed, and 
of the hopes it has excited. . . As 
it is, they do all the mischief which 
could ‘be occasioned by a Bill which 
could not become law, without secur- 
ing any of the good it would procure. 
They tell the world they will bring in 
a most comprehensive Bill next Ses- 
sion, and, as we have said, every one 
interprets the declarationas he pleases. 
They cannot avoid the responsibility 
of hinting a judgment, though they do 
avoid the responsibility of dispelling 
misinterpretations. -. It may be— 
and this is the most probable interpre- 
tation—that they simply desired to 
postpone a difficult discussion. But, 
whatever be their motive, they are 
adding to the difficulties of a question 
already overcharged with difficulties 
by their vague and elastic utterances, 
and itis incumbent upon them at once 
and decisively to prevent the aggrava- 
tion of a dangerous state of things by 
a frank explanation of their principles 
of policy.” 


Meanwhile, the “ pacification” of 
Catholic. Ireland proceeds with a 
vengeance! Every mail brings re- 
orts of seditious harangues, tid- 
ings of barbarous agrarian outrages, 
Traitors ‘are recklessly liberated, 
and the magistrates of great Cities 
are overtly encouraged to fan the 
flame of rebellion. To sum up the 
situation in a single sentence— 
carrying out the principles of self- 
government to their logical conelu- 
sions, we are throwing the civi- 
lisation of Ireland to the point it 
had reached when James I. abolished 
the Brehon Code, 
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We should belie our own feelings 
and hide the truth from our readers 
were we to profess that the condi- 
tion of public affairs in this country 
did not appear to us at the present 
moment to be very alarming. It 
is not so much the state of parties 
in the House of Commons that 
shocks and dismays us. That might 
be accounted for on other grounds 
than the infusion of new ideas into 
the mind of the nation. But thé 
nation itself appears to have become 
so apathetic, there is such an entire 
absence of interest in matters which 
our forefathers, and even we our- 
selves, used to regard in other days 
as of the deepest possible import- 
ance, that we feel ourselves incap- 
able of arriving at any other con- 
clusion than that the revolution has 
fairly begun. Where it will stop— 
how it will end—we defy the most 
farseeing to prognosticate. That it 
is not, nor is likely to become, a 
bloody revolution, seems tolerably 
certain. But revolutions, to be 
complete, need not, for a time at 
least, to be bloody. There is a pro- 
cess well known as due course of 
law, which can turn a state inside 
out as effectually as any jacquerie 
that ever was heard of, not except- 
ing that which sent Louis XVI. of 
France to the guillotine. An un- 
scrupulous Minister having gathered 
about him an equally unscrupulous 
House of Commons, may do pretty 
well what he likes with the Sove- 
reign and her dominions, There is 
no real power in the House of 
Lords to stop him. There is not 
left among us the shred of a pre- 
rogative of sufficient vigour to ward 
off a blow from the Throne itself, 
It is to the nation only in its col- 
lective capacity that we can now look 
for defence against the machinations 
of men who tell us that they are act- 
ing for it and with it; and though 
we still believe as firmly as we ever 
did that the nation in reality dis- 
approves what its representatives 
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meditate, still the signs and tokeng 
of its readiness to interfere and 
bid them stay their hands are 
everywhere wanting. What can be 
the meaning of all this? Are the 
people aware of what has been done 
in part, and will shortly be done 
altogether if a 8 eames in holding 
their tongues ? hy are the clergy 
silent in their pulpits? Why are 
the laity dumb in our streets? We 
do not hesitate to reply to these 
questions by the assertion, that all 
this comes to pass because both 
clergy and laity have taken it into 
their heads—first, that the mea- 
sures with which the present Go- 
vernment threatens us cannot be 
averted; and next, that when pass- 
ed the’ nation will soon adapt itself 
to a change of circumstances, and 
go on pretty much as it has done 
for these last forty years. Now, 
holding as we do that both assump- 
tions are erroneous— hat the mea- 
sures with which the present Gov- 
ernment threaten us are not inevi- 
table unless we render them so, and 
that if they be carried, not our 
own generation only, but genera- 
tions yet unborn will rue the day, 
we propose in the following pages, 
first, to point out a few of the more 
prominent of the calamities which, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends, are hang- 
ing over us; and then to put it to 
our readers whether or no they re- 
gard these things as so trivial that 
it is not worth while to make the 
slightest exertion with a view to 
avert them, And God be with the 
right. 

The three things immediately 
assailed by the proposed legislation 
of the Government and their party 
are these :— 

1. The rights of property. 

2. The rights of the Church in 
its connection with the State. 

3. The rights and privileges of 
the House of Lords. 

That two of these onslaughts on 
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the Constitution are partially wrap- 
ped up in the profession of other 
objects may be true. But it is not 
the less true that the onslaughts 
are there, and that, when the pur- 
ose immediately sought for has 
ben achieved, people will begin to 
find out that a great deal more has 
peen effected by them than they 
counted upon. 

1. The rights of property are 
assailed indirectly by Mr. Lowe's 
Budget; directly by the success of 
Mr. Maguire’s motion, to inquire 
into the tenure on which the city 
companies hold their lands in Ire- 
land. We say nothing here of the 
plunder of the Irish Chureh, for of 
that nobody pretends to make a 
mystery; and the little that may 
be necessary to set forth in regard 
to it will naturally come in when 
we speak of the assault on the 
Church’s rights. For the present, 
therefore, we confine ourselves to 
these two points—Mr. Lowe’s Bud- 
get, and Mr. Maguire’s parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. Lowe’s Budget has received 
the hearty approval of every Libe- 
ral newspaper in the country. We 
are not surprised at it. It has the 
twofold merit in the eyes of the 
democracy, that it takes the first 
decided step that has yet been 
taken towards the substitution of 
a system of direct for indirect taxa- 
tion, and that it perpetrates a 
juggle, the apparent cleverness of 
which. more than makes up, in the 
estimation of clever men, for its 
entire want of honesty. Mr. Lowe's 
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by the repeal of the trifling corn 
duties will be £900,000—very little 
short of a million. What the State 
will lose by the remission of all 
duties on fire insurance is not quite 
so clear. But between these and 
other remissions, which we need 
not stop to particularise, the in- 
come for the year 1869-70 will be 
less by a good round sum than was 
the income for 1868-9, and ‘that, 
too, in the faee of an admitted de- 
ficiency, of which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer certainly did not 
fail to make the most. 

The deficiency thus occasioned is 
to be made good—how? First by 
adding a penny to the incowe tax, 
which, instead of falling to four- 
pence, as this year it ought to have 
done, is fixed at fivepence; and 
next, by so centralising the ma- 
chinery for the collection of the 
assessed and income taxes, as to 
make both, especially the former, 
more remunerative, while the ex- 
penses of gathering it in are con- 
siderably diminished. But this is 
not all. Under the pretext. of in- 
troducing a better system of ac- 
counts, the tax-payer is to be called 
upon to send in, in the month of 
January, a schedule of the articles 
for which he is liable, and to pay 
an entire year’s taxes in advance. 
Now we don’t object to any ar- 
rangements which promise to make 
the gathering-in of the taxes less 
costly than it is. Many individuals 
will indeed be thrown out of em- 
ploy by the change, or at all events 

deprived of means of subsistence 


ons of which a Liberal Govern- 


Budget abolishes, among othegain- on which they had been encouraged 
direct taxes, the shilling tt rely. But these are considera- 


corn imported from abr 

the tax on fire insurance. 
speak of this latter tax as indirect, 
because it is entirely a voluntary 
tax. Nobody need insure his pre- 
mises against fire unless he chooses. 
Very many persons prefer being 
their own insurers; and it is 
moot point not yet settled, nor 
likely to be settled, whether the in- 
surer, or the man who declines to 
insure, attends best to his own in- 
terests, The loss to the revenue 


é-ment is far above taking any ac- 


count, What does it matter to 
them though some hundreds of 
clerks be discharged from the Ad- 
tmiralty, the War Office, the Post- 
Office, and other public offices ? 
What care they about the destitu- 
tion of thousands of artisans cast 
adrift from the dockyards at Wool- 
wich and Portsmouth, and why 
should they give a moment's 
thought to the loss of income 
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which must fall upon _ parochial 
collectors in England and district 
collectors in Scotland? If they can 
only show an apparent saving in 
the estimates, that is all they care 
for. Whether the saving be .real or 
fictitious, that is a matter of no 
moment to them; and of this our 
readers may rest assured, that 
so far as concerns the public offices, 
the saving is im every instance far 
more ideal than real. Indeed we 
will go further. . The popie is posi- 
tively imposed upon by an assump- 
tion of economy which has, in point 
of fact, no existence in these offices. 
Take, for example, the War. Office. 
A-good many clerks are reduced ; 
a good many barrackmasters and 
outdoor functionaries are got rid 
of; the defence committee is dis- 
solved; and we have one central 
department instead of several se- 
parate branches, such as_ store 
branch, contract branch, and so 
forth. And out comes Mr, Cardwell 
with the assertion that he has ef- 


fected a saving in military expen- 
diture alone of rather more than a 


million. But how stand the facts 
of the case? Not one functionary 
is reduced without receiving com- 
pensation—some of them extrava- 
gant compensation. The amount 
thus paid out does not indeed appear 
on the face of the army estimates ; 
but look into other returns, and 
you will find it there, previg well 
absorbing the million which a gul- 
lible public is persuaded to believe 
will fructify in its own pocket. 
Meanwhile other yang fs are 
made, some costing from £2000 to 
£1000 aryear; others, such as non- 
commissioned officers hired to do 
clerks’ work can fill, with salaries 
at £90, £80, and some of them as 
high as £130 a-year. Add up all 
these together, and you will find 
that there is mo saving at all; 
none, at least, worth making a song 
about; certainly none such as to 
compensate to the nation at large 
for the privations to which indivi- 
duals are subjected by it. 

As we said before, however, far 
be it from us to object to any sav- 
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ing of public money which is honest, 
in, itself, and not fraught with mig. 
chief to the public service, It.ig 
possible enough that. the excise 
may get in the assessed taxes ata 
cheaper rate,,and to a larger amount, 
than the collectors heretofore em- 
ployed in that duty; but we ene 
tirely condemn and object to Mr, 
Lowe’s device for chousing jus out 
of a quarter’s payment, by the jug- 
gle of shifting the period in whigh 
our returns are to be made up from 
April to. January, Observe how 
this scheme is to work. ‘We are to 
consider the present arrangements 
as holding good up to April 1870, 
We are, however, to make our re- 
turns and pay a whole year’s taxes 
in advance on the Ist of . January 
in that year, and then on the Ist of 
April the expiring tax-gatherer is 
to wait upon us and to say, “ You 
are still a quarter or a half-year in 
arrear tome, I am answerable -for 
the amount, and though it be very 
true that you have paid already to 
the excise what the Government 
requires between January 1870 
and January 1871, you must pay. 
to me also the sums due on the old 
arrangement up to April 1870, If 
there be not in this a deliberate 
fraud on the tax-paying community, 
we should be glad to be told what 
a fraud is, 

Mr. Lowe has a deficiency to 
make up, and this is his plan for 
doing so, The deficiency has arisen 
out of the excess in the expendi- 
ture on the Abyssinian expedition 
above what the estimates had made 
it. Now any other ministry than 
the present. would have met the 
difficulty either by a small increase 
to the National Debt—which would 
have been the fairest method—er 
by a temporary loan, say for. three, 
four, or five years, to be paid off by 
instalments. A policy so just and 
simple would not, however, have 
suited the views of our prevent 
rulers. They must cause each year, 
whether it be a year of peace or 
war, to pay its own expenses; and 
they, take advantage of a present 
embarrassment to inaugurate the 
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financial policy of which Mr. Bright 
is the advocate. While they filch us 
out of a quarter’s taxation, and raise 
the income tax from four to five 
pence in the pound, anticipating 
a whole year’s collection, at the 
game time they remit certain du- 
ties which no human being felt 
to be a burdens and of which the 
only effect will be to put a shil- 
ling a quarter more into the pock- 
ets of the grower or the retailer 
than he would otherwise receive. 
Of course Mr. Bright will deny 
this, but he will scarcely deny that 
the repeal of the shilling duty is 
the first step towards the estab- 
lishment of a free breakfast-table. 
And we have not forgotten either 
who it was that first raised that cry, 
or on what occasion and for what 
purpose he raised it. 

A more direct attack—we do not 
say @ more sure attack—upon pro- 
perty has been made by the support 
given to Mr, Maguire’s motion to 
inquire into the tenure by which 
the city companies hold their estates 
in Ireland. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of that 
move, or the effect that it is pro- 
ducing upon the minds of the 
Roman Catholic population of Ire- 
land. For years past the land- 
question was the only question in 
which they took the smallest inter- 
est, and the readiness with which 
Mr. Fortescue gave his assent to 
the proposition of the member for 
Cork has excited in them hopes 
which it will puzzle any govern- 
ment either to disappoint or to 
gratify. Nor can any one who 
Is even partially conversant with 
the habits of thought prevalent 
among the Roman Catholic peasan- 
try of Ireland, be at all surprised 
at the circumstance. Education, 
which in other countries usually 
operates as a corrective to supersti- 
tion, seems in Ireland only to have 
deepened it, Observe that in so 
expressing ourselves we do not re- 
fer, at least exclusively, to the 
superstition which has its roots in 
religious belief. That is indeed 
strong enough with the Irish people 
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still, quite as strong as ever it was; 
for the priest is still master of 
the peasant’s soul so long as he re- 
mains in the old country. ‘But 
there is another superstition, or, if 
the term be preferred, another delu- 
sion, to which more than even to 
his belief in the priest’s' powers the 
Trish peasant gives himself up, and 
to which the education which he 
receives in school as well as’ in 
chapel ministers. It is his fixed 
ersuasion that his country is, and 
as for centuries been, the most 
oppressed country in the world. 
Before he could read as he reads 
now, the Irishman entertained a 
vague idea of this kind. Tradition, 
handed down from one generation 
to another, told of the Saxon spoiler 
and the outraged Celt. Now all 
his literary researches are directed 
to authenticate and give force to 
such traditions, and to fix both the 
wrong and the suffering to be re- 
dressed on particular representa- 
tives of the rival races. There 
is in general use throughout the 
National Schools of Ireland, though 
its title does not appear in the list 
of authorized class-books, a history 
of Treland, of which it seems to be 
the sole object to rouse in the minds 
of the scholars implacable hatred 
to England. That history has a 
chapter devoted to the settlement 
of Ulster, as well as frequent refer- 
ences to the spoliation carried for- 
ward at various epochs since the first 
arrival of Strongbow in the island. 
And -we need scarcely add that 
these are all so expressed as not 
only to stir the fury of their Celtic 
readers, but to set the imaginations 
of the most imaginative people 
under the sun furiously to work. 
To ask why such a class-book should 
be suffered in schools where all 
power of management rests virtu- 
ally with the priests, would be to 
ask a very silly question. It is but 
an epitome of the lore which these 
reverend gentlemen make it their 
business to dispense in their chapels 
and out of them day by day to their 
flocks. The Central Board, which 
transacts its business in Dublin, 
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may or may not know anything 
about this precious volume, and the 
use that is made of it; but the 
Board, if it be ignorant, convicts it- 
self by its ignorance of total unfit- 
ness for the charge which has been 
intrusied to it. If it be cognisant 
of the facts as they are, yet either 
shrink from dealing with them or 
wilfully connive at such a flagrant. 
breach of its own rules, it is still 
more disqualified from holding its 
present position by one or other of 
the two worst faults that can at- 
tach to a governing body—moral 
cowardice or direct treachery. 
Besides this school history (which, 
by the by, was for a brief space 
smuggled into use in the army; 
but which having attracted the at- 
tention of the authorities, was im- 
mediately kicked out), innumerable 
other books, pamphlets, and news- 
papers are industriously spread 
through the length and breadth of 
the land, all of which tell a like 
tale, some of them with even in- 
creased minuteness and acrimony. 
As might be. expected, the estates 
of the London companies, and the 
tenure by which they are held, 
furnish a rich theme for discussion. 
Nor are we treated exclusively in 
the publications of which we speak 
to arguments bearing upon these 
tenures, which, if they do not 
satisfy us, satisfy the bulk of the 
Irish, that the rule of England is 
Ireland’s bane. We recommend 
Lord Hartington, being an active 
member of the present Cabinet, to 
study what is said of the manner 
in which certain lands in Ireland 
were acquired by the great house 
of which he is the hope. It strikes 
us that, whether he be able to refute 
the reasgnings of these patriotic an- 
tiquaries or no, he will be very much 
horr.fied by the conclusions to 
which they lead, Prescriptive right 


to estates obtained originally by 
wrong is a sophism which they 


cannot admit. The heirs of the 
dispossessed chiefs still survive; 
and a title which rests on posses- 
sion merely, whether it be for two 
hundred years or for five, cannot 
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bar the claims of those who haye 
never assented to its justice, 

Till the present administration 
came into office these legends 
served, in great measure, only to 
interest and amuse the masses, and 
to ensure to the priests, who were 
the chief circulators of them, their 
ascendancy, in things temporal as 
well as in things spiritual, over 
their flocks. Since Mr. Gladstone 
announced his determination to 
break in upon the right of the 
Established Church to its property, 
the legends have changed their 
character, and become great truths, 
They are now taken up and openly 
asserted in every parish throughout 
the country, and find their way, as 
we see, into the House of Com- 
mons itself. Mr. Maguire’s motion 
is, when looked at from his point 
of view, a very politic one. He 
could not make a better beginning 
in the work of readjustment than 
by attacking these corporations. 
Corporate property has been pro- 
nounced, on high legal authority, 
to be no property at all. It isa 
mere usufruct, liable at any mo- 
ment. to be brought to an end, 
whenever the legislature shall come 
to the conclusion that a better use 
may be made of it, And the City 
companies are, even more conspicu- 
ously than the bishops and rectors 
of the Church established by law, 
sinners against the purpose for 
which they were incorporated, We 
don’t want to settle Ulster, or any 
other portion of Ireland, now. They 
are all settled to the full, and itis 
a matter of indifference to the 
Government whether the settlers 
be loyal subjects or rebels in a state 
of enforced idleness. It is true 
that the City companies are admit- 
ted to be the very best landlords in 
Ireland; but what business haye 
they to keep their lands now—now 
that the country is in the highest 
state of cultivation—now that the 
tenants thrive, and five-sixths. of 
the rents, or thereabouts, are laid 
out in the improvement of their 
estates? It is an article in_ the 
Ir'sh social creed that every farthing 
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of rent produced by an Irish landed 
estate ought to be spent in Ire- 
lend; and for this reason alone 
London companies, which can 
never, in the nature of things, 
become resident proprietors, must 
be deprived of their estates. But 
can we stop there? Surely not. 
The Duke of Devonshire, the Earl 
of Derby, the heir and representa- 
tive of Lord Palmerston, the Fitz- 
williamses, with we know not how 
many other great English houses 
becides, are all the owners of enor- 
mous estates in Ireland. Do they 


- spend five-sixths of their rentals, or 


anything like five-sixths, on the 
improvement of their lands? Do 
they not, on the contrary, spend 
three-fourths at least of their Irish 
rentals out of Ireland? Is there 
any reason why their estates should 
not be confiscated just as readily 
as the estates of the Irish Society ? 
Is there anything to prevent this 
consummatior being carried into ef- 
fect after a beginning has fairly been 
made with the worshipful com- 
pence of Grocers, Skinners, and 
ishmongers? And if the law 
requires that Ireland shall, in its 
soil, be given over absolutely to 
the Irish, or to those who are 
willing to become Irishmen by 
residence in the country, who will 
pretend to justify the non-exten- 
sion of the same law to Scotland 
and to England? We shall thus 
arrive, first, at the conclusion that 
nobody shall possess two estates, 
one in England, the other either 
in Ireland or in Scotland; next, 
that nobody shall own two estates, 
one, say in Hampshire, the other 
in Norfolk; and finally, that the 
land sall cease to be a monopoly 
in few hands everywhere. Thus, 
what with the substitution of a 
system of direct for one of indi- 
rect taxation, and what by treating 


personal residence as the first of'- 


the duties which the possession of 
land imposes upon its owner, we 
shall give such a shock to all men’s 
notions of social and political equi- 
ty, that it will be hard matter for 
the best of us to determine whether 


we are standing upon our heads or 
our heels, 

2. It is mot our intention to sw 
many words about the Irish Chureh 
or the fate that is hanging over it. 
We could add nothing to what has 
been written and spoken or that 
subject both by ourselves and others 
over and over again. A greater moral 
wrong, & more monstrous li- 
tical mistake, never was committed 
by any Government or any leg- 
islature than that which the pre- 
sent Government and the . present 
House of Commons seems bent on 
risking. Even if Ireland were, 
like Canada or Australia, with us 
politically speaking, but not of us 
the moral wrong and the political 
blunder would still be monstrous. 
Nobody will gain by the threatened 
change. Nobody till the other da 
desired it. Its immediate result 
will be the exasperation of the reli- 
gious differences which were dying 
out, and the inevitable commence- 
ment of what may end ere long 
in a real war of races. But con- 
sider the. inevitable effect, if Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure be carried, 
upon the Churches in England and 
in Scotland. Already voices are 
heard contending that all religious 
establishments are a mistake. We 
have ourselves heard the question 
put at a dinner table, not by a Dis- 
senter or a Roman Catholic, but by 
more than one professing Church- 
man, ‘ Why should the Church own 
property? We have no authority 
for this in primitive times, why 
should it be so among us?” Now, 
though we put little comparative 
store on words loosely spoken at 
dinner tables, still, looking to what 
will surely follow if the Established 
Church in Ireland go, and the legis- 
lative union with that country be 
maintained, it is impossible not to 
feel that that which must come will 
come speedily. Whether the first 
attack will be made upon the Estab- 
lixhed Church of Scotland or upon 
that of England—the conditions of 
the empire remaining a8 we assume 
—is uncertain. Our own belief is, 
that on the Church of England the 
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storm will first break, and for Lnese 
reasons. First, the Church of Eng- 
land is the backbone of Protestant- 
ism all over the world. This the 
Romanists know well; and there- 
fore against the Church of England 
will that attack be directed at the 
beginning, of which they are the 
real leaders. If she fi fall she 
must, because the Parliamentary 
force arrayed against her will be 
irresistible, there is an end both 
here and everywhere to any effec- 
tive opposition to the spread of 
Popery. As to the Church of Scot- 
land, as she was too weak to direct 
the course of the late elections, when 
the principle of religious establish- 
ments was put fairly on its trial, 
so whenever Romanism thinks it 
worth while to turn upon her, her 
collapse will be the occurrence of a 
moment. She is already outnum- 
bered by sects which have gone out 
from her, and which hate her with 
all the virulence which inflames 
family quarrels. She will not 


stand one hour longer after the 
Church of England shall have been 


severed from the State. Now, what 
we wish our readers to consider is, 
whether they honestly desire all 
this to come about? Will England 
gain by the dissolution of her paro- 
chial system, by the expulsion from 
their rectories. of the incumbents of 
our rural parishes, by the removal 
from his place of the one man 
everywhere whom both law and 
custom used to accept as the centre 
round which all the relations of 
England’s social -Jife have from 
time immemorial turned? What 
are you to substitute for the old 
parochial system? where is to be 
among us the connecting link that 
binds “high and low, rich and poor 
together? Who is ‘to keep educa- 
tion ‘going, to nurse the flame of 
charity so that it shall not go en- 
tirely out—to be the poor man’s 
councillor, the rich man’s oppon- 
ent when, in the arrogance of his 
wealth, he seeks to grind the poor? 
What will our parishes do when our 
rectors’ wives and daughters cease 
to be the ministers in them of gentle 
kindnesses to the sick and dying? 
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‘That we are not arguing at randoti, 


at all events that the views enter. 
tained by us are entertained 
men not themselves political’ par. 
tisans, but sober-minded and ch 
in experience, the following ‘ex- 
tracts from a letter which appeared 
in the ‘Standard’ of the 3lst*of 
March last, and has since been re- 
published, will show. It is ‘o 
one of many similar protests wi 
which the press has teemed. 

The writer, after referring to Sir 
Roundell Palmer’s demonstration 
that, in assuming a parallel between 
the ecclesiastical condition of the * 
colonies and of the mother coun- 
try, Mr. Gladstone falls into a great 
mistake, goes on to say :— 

‘But why, in considering so import- 
ant a question, does Mr. Gladstone pit 
out of view the entire disparity be- 
tween the political conditions of these 
countries and thatof Ireland? Canada 
and Australia are not integral portions 
of this old constitutional monarchy. 
They have their own legislatures, make 
their own laws, and no more interfere 
with the business of legislation here at 
home than if they were French, instead 
of English provinces, But is ‘this the 
case with Ireland? No. Ireland has 
nolegislature ofherown. Shesendsa 
certain number of representatives toa 
united parliament, in order that they 
may help to make laws for England and 
Scotland, as well as for Ireland; and 
up to the other day every loyal subject 
of the Crown rejoiced that it was so. 
But observe with what we are now 
threatened. We are going to declare 
that in Ireland, being one section of 
this united monarchy, there shall no 
longer be a Church in connection with 
the State, nor a body of ministers paid 
by a peculiar burden on the land—or 
out of other endowments in land itself 
—for the purpose, under the direct 
sanction of the State, of dispensing to 
the people, whether they be willing 6r 
no to avail themselves of the benefit, 
gratuitous religious instruction. You 
will carry your point, if you do carry 
it, much to the disgust of Irish Church- 
men, and in well-known opposition. to 
the wishes of a age ajority of Eng- 
lish Churchmen. at follows? Ire- 
land will return to the next Parliament, 
she may even show in the present, 
upwards of a hundred gentlemen, every 
one of whom you have constrained to 
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become. a. member of a voluntary 
Church, some obeying your behests 
‘willingly, if indeed it be possible to 
speak of the Roman Catholic Church 
jn Ireland as a voluntary Church ; oth- 
ers burning with indignation at the 
wrong which they have suffered at the 
hands of English and Scotch constitu- 
encies. Can you expect that these 
men, or any of them, will vote for 
keeping up in Great Britain an insti- 
tution which has been abolished as 
worse than useless at home? Will the 
Roman Catholic Members, hating Pro- 
testantism in every form, and especially 
the Church of England, as being the 
backbone of Protestantism all over the 
world, do this? Will it be done by 
Protestants, smarting under the sense 
of the utter disregard with which their 
rights, both religious and political, 
were treated? Certainly not. Both 
sections of the Irish representative 
body‘ will seize the earliest opportunity 
that presents itself of demanding that 
the same measure of justice which was 
meted out to them shall be dispensed 
to the people of England and Scotland. 

‘“‘Now when we remember how 
much English Dissenters and Scotch 
Presbyterians (not of the Established 
Church) did to swell the majority that 
carried the second reading, can any 
thinking man suppose that matters 
will rest, even for twelve months, as 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure leaves them ? 
No. The use immediately made of 
this first success will be, to make ready 
for'a second struggle, in which the 
combination of one hundred and six 
Irish, with some fifty or sixty Scotch 
Members; will give such a superiority 
to Mr. Bright and the. Liberation So- 
ciety, that no efforts on the part of 
Churchmen, however strenuous and 
well sustained, will be able to avert 
defeat. And do not lay out of view 
this fact. Ifsuch a measure of suc- 
cess attend Mr, Gladstone’s Irish poli- 
cy as he counts upon, the more ineyi- 
table will be its application, sooner or 
later, to England and Scotland, For 
men who find that their own portion 
of the realm grows more moral, and, 
it may be, more prosperous than it-was 
before the overthrow of the State 
Church, will be doubly impelled, with- 
out taking any account either of gen- 
eric or social distinctions, to press a 
similar boon upon other portions, 
Thus the hope of rest to Ireland which 
the minister holds out to us as an in- 
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ducement to co-operate with him in 
his policy of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment in that island only alarms 
us the more for the coming fate of the 
Church of England. We do not—I at 
least do not—share in the hope which 
he bids us cherish; and the state of 
public feeling as it is evinced at all the 
public meetings which are now going 
on in Ireland appears to justify our 
worst apprehensions. But if I could 
hope as Mr. Gladstone hopes, the joy 
thence arising would be dashed by the 
conviction that the Church which I 
have served for wellnigh half a cen- 
tury, and from which so much of good 
is showered upon England, is to be of- 
fered up asa sacrifice to the tranquillity 
of Ireland. 

“Tt seems to me that we Church- 
men of England and Scotland are 
forced by Mr. Gladstone’s policy be- 
tween the horns of a dilemma, The 
difficulty of governing Ireland while 
she had a oy of her own was 
enormous. e difficulty of govern- 
ing her now, were a separate legisla- 
tare restored to her, would probably 
be greater by a hundred-fold. But if 
I must choose between keeping Ireland 
within the legislative union after she 
has ceased to have an established 
Church in any shape; and giving her 
back with her Church disestablished a 
legislature of her own, I cannot hesi- 
tate to say, let the legislative union go. 

‘*Sir, Iassure you that I write words 
of sober and sad truth when I say that 
T look forward to the not improbable 
coming of the time when, old as I am, 
I shall be called upon to decide be- 
tween giving my vote at the hustings 
only:to gentlemen who will undertake 
to promote the dissolution of the leg- 
islative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and tacitly assenting to 
the progress of events which must land 
us ere long in religious anarchy. How 
men professing to be Protestants, 
whether they call themselves Church- 
men or Dissenters, can shut their eyes 
to the fact that the one religious 
which will gain by all this is the Ch 
of Rome, I confess myself unable to 
imagine.” * 


The writer of the above letter re- 
fers toMr. Bright. He is quite jus- 
tified in doing so, The real author 
of all our present difficulties is the 
right hon. gentleman whom Mg. 
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Gladstone has associated with him- 
self, and her Majesty has accepted 
as a member of her Cabinet. Mr. 
Bright's visit to Ireland three years 
ago was not made in vain. The 
Irish people did not indeed appear 
quite to understand him at first; 
but the words uttered by him re- 
— the state of property in 
Treland—in the Rotunda in Dublin, 
and still more explicitly at Lim- 
erick, made their mark on the Irish 
mind, and did so effectually. We 
believe that in the course of that 
visit an alliance was entered into 
between the Quaker. politician and 
the chiefs of the ultramontanists 
of Ireland, with Cardinal Cullen 
at their head, of which we are 
now reaping the fruits. We believe, 
further, that Mr. Gladstone’s rash 
declaration last year was not made 
except at the instigation of these 
allied powers. e also believe 
that the present Prime Minister is, 
at the time of our writing, as much 
beside himself with excitement as 
ever man was from whom: Provi- 
dence had not withdrawn the light 
of reason. That a terrible Nemesis 
awaits him we are fully convinced. 
He will awake some day to find the 
grandest constitution ever worked 
out by a nation falling to pieces 
over his head; and among the 
millions who mourn the catastro- 
phe, not one, we venture to pre- 
qict, will mourn more bitterly than 

e. 

3. We come now to the last of 
the three points to which we pro- 
posed to turn the attention of our 
readers, the attack upon the 
rights of the House of Lords; 
and it is fair that we should con- 
fess, at the outset, that if that move, 
or a move analogous to it, had been 
made at any other time—and, let us 
add, from any other quarter—we 
should have looked at it differently 
from what we do. There can be 
no objection to life peerages for 
laymen any more than to life peer- 
ages for churchmen, provided the 
institution be founded on any just 
and intelligible principle. Great 
advantage, on the contrary, would 
accrue both to the nation and the 


legislature, were it customary to 
call to the Upper House the judges 
of the land, or some portion of 
them. In this case the 

would attach, not to the individual, 
but to the office; just as the rights 
of the peerage attach at this mo- 
ment to the tenure of an Engli 
or an Irish see, But what we do 
object to is, that under the pretext 
of getting into the Upper House a 
constant succession of talent, the 
Minister of the day should have the 
power of making life-peers out of 
artists, authors, soldiers, sailors, 
gentlemen who have lost their 
seats in the House of Commons, 
Under-Secretaries of State, accord- 
ing to his own will and pleasure, 
To all that we entirely object. And 
through the bill which Lord Russell 
prepared, and Lord Granville, 
speaking for the Government, sup- 
ported, contained clauses limit 
the exercise of this power, we al 
know that clauses of this sort are 
never much valued. Remember 
how the admission of Roman 
Catholics to Parliament, and the 
repeal of the Test Act, were believed 
to be rendered innocuous by the 
enactment that the persons bene- 
fiting by the change should swear 
not to use their influence for the 
injury of the Established Church 
in its rights and property. And 
remember how the restraints thus 
imposed upon their freedom as 
legislators were first evaded, then 
inveighed against, and ultimately 
taken away. Who can doubt, that 
if Lord Russell’s bill became law, 
Mr. Gladstone would discover good 
reasons next year—perhaps this 
very year—to evade its peor 
or, supported by his majorit 
118 or 125 in the House -of Com- 
mons, to compel the Lords to re- 
peal it. No; to have read that 
bill a second time would have been 
fatal; and their attempt to get 
it so read we look upon as one 
more very significative token that 
while the nation sleeps its privi- 
leges are assailed by the very men 
to whom it has intrusted power, not 
in order to destroy, but to expand 
and consolidate its institutions. 
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_ As we have just said, no think- 

ing man would object to render 

guch offices as that of Justice of 
Appeal, the Master of the Rolls, 

the Chiefs of the Queen’s Bench, the 

Common Pleas and the Exchequer, 

life peers. Their presence in the 

House of Lords would greatly en- 

hance both the dignity and the 
value of that assembly as a final 
court of appeal; and their views 
on questions of general _ policy 

would not. carry the less weight 
with them, that they might not, 

any more than the views of the 
bishops, be always in accord one 
with the other. Neither can we 
gee any good reason why the full 
rights of the peerage should not be 
extended to every Scotch and Irish 
peer without exception. Or if it 
be necessary, in order to guard the 
Act of Union, that sixteen Scotch 
and twenty-eight Irish noblemen 
should still come to the House of 
Lords as Scotch and Irish peers, 

why might not the Crown leave the 
nobles of Scotland and Ireland to 
choose the sixteen and the twenty- 
eight peerages respectively which 
shall in all time coming enjoy 
that particular privilege and hon- 
our. But for all the rest there is 
ample room on_ benches, which 
even their admission to them would 
not fill. To any arrangement of 
this sort we should not only not 
object, but it would receive our 
heartiest concurrence, because there 
would follow upon it a provision 
that the Crown should cease in 
future to have the power of 
creating peers of Ireland, just as it 
has long ceased to have the power 
of creating peers of Scotland. But 
a parliamentary sanction to such 
an arrangement as Lord Russell 
proposed and Lord Granville sup- 
ported, would be the first step, and 
a very wide one too, towards the 


conversion of the House of Lords 


into an elective senate. Never let 
us forget that the House of Lords 
is not an assembly representative 
of anything else, It is a distinct 
estate of the realm; and it is be- 


cause of its uliar character as 
such that it is able to’ interpose 
something like effective resistance 
to the constant encroachments of 
the Commons on the rights and 
privileges of the Crown. Change 
its character, and it will become in 
name what in fact it has of late 
too much been—less the reviser 
than the registrar of the decrees of 
the Commons. Observe that we 
are not averse to the occasional 
recruitment of the House of Lords 
from other classes than successful 
lawyers, soldiers, sailors, and states- 
men. Differing as we do in many 
opinions from Lord Belper, we 
saw with great satisfaction his 
advancement to the peerage. For 
it is a wise thing, and a great 
defence for the constitution, in 
Queen, Lords, and Commons to 
make large manufacturers and 
wealthy bankers understand that 
to them, who cannot enrich them- 
selves without benefiting their 
country at the same time, the way 
is open to the highest honours of 
the state. But if the day ever 
come when it shall be in the 
power of the Prime Minister to 
itchfork, even by fours at a time, 

is toadies and sycophants into the 
House -of Lords, our readers may 
depend upon it that the end of that 
august assembly as the constitu- 
tional bulwark of the throne is not 
far distant. And we do not hesi- 
tate to charge upon the present 
Government that, inspired by Mr. 
Bright, they contemplate such an 
issue with complacency. What did 
Lord Granville mean by objecting 
to Earl Russell's bill, that its chief 
fault was that it did not go far 
enough? Is he emt in case 
the necessi y should arise, to swamp 
the Lords rather than lose his bill? 
And would he prefer, naturally 
enough, to swamp it with persons 
whose individual votes might serve 
his purpose, undashed by the re- 
flection that possibly, having served 
him once, they might, in order to 
guard the rights of the peers, fall 
off from him on some future and, 
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erhaps, equally critical occasion. 
Be it so. For the present it is 
satisfactory to know that his views 
in this direction are for the pre- 
sent thwarted. The Lords are not 
as yet prepared to abdicate their 
own functions, and the Ministers 
must take the disappointment as 
well as they can, 

It is not, however, in the House 
of Lords, but in the House of Com- 
mons that the battle of the consti- 
tution is at this moment going on. 
On the fate of the Irish Church 
hangs the issue of that battle. Our 
conservative champions do their 
work well, and they have reason 
and justice on their side; but what 
can reason, justice, and bravery com- 
bined effect against overwhelming 
majorities. Our champions, gal- 
lant and true, are few in number. 
Irish Romanists, Scotch voluntaries, 
and Welsh dissenters, prove, in 
combination, too strong for us, 
somewhat disunited as we were 
at the hustings; and let us not 
reek to hide the truth from our- 
selves,—we owe our present weak- 
ness almost as much to the disunion 
that prevails within our own ranks, 
as to the vigour of the enemy. 
Even now, to their shame be it 
spoken, there is a section of the 

nglish clergy—a small one, we ad- 
mit, but still a noisy one, and an 
arrogant—which looks forward to 
disestablishment and  disendow- 
ment here as well as in Ireland 
with satisfaction. These have done 
us immense harm, But, on the 
other side, there are not a few 
whom the attitude which they have 
-been forced to assume in the House 
by no means pleases, and who need 
only a fair and honest reason for 
changing it. So long as the country is 
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quiet they will abide where theyare, 
They are committed to a. certain 
course, and cannot of their own “free 
motion escape from it. But if the 
country can be persuaded to speak 
out, very many of them, being re 
deemed from hustings pledges, will 
be moved by it. Now, we do not hegi- 
tate to say that the country is bound 
to speak out, and that churchmen 
are especially called. upon to awaken 
the laity to a sense of the danger 
which threatens. Whet are our 
bishops about? why do they not 
organise in every diocese such ag 
semblies as have met, separately 
and in the aggregate, to deliver 
their minds in Ireland? Is it sup- 
posed that the English people will 
refuse to listen to the voice of rea 
son if reasonable men appeal to 
them? We do not believe it. Let 
a beginning be made in every 
parish, in every rural deanery, in 
every archdeaconry, in every dio- 
cese—the rector appealing to his 
parishioners, the bishop to his peo- 
ple, lay not less than clerical. Let 
us have in London such aggregate 
meetings of English churchmen, as 
the Irisb have had of Irish chureh- 
men in Dublin. Would the Gov- 
ernment be able to stand against 
such a gathering? No; it would 
shiver their majority in a day. 
At all events, it would encour- 
age the Lords to do their duty; 
and the bill, if not thrown out, 
would be so modified as to render 
it comparatively harmless. On 
the other hand, if nothing of this 
sort be done, the bill will pass, 
either this session or the next, in 
its integrity, and England will dis- 
cover, when it is too late, that she 
has ceased to be a great constitu- 
tional monarchy. 





